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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 


it will be with sincere pleasure that the country will learn 
that the inevitable absence of the QuEEN from the opening 
of Parliament is to be repaired by her coming in person to 
receive the Address, and thus to show how cordial are the rela- 
tions which she wishes to establish between herself and the 
Reformed Parliament. There was nothing in the Speech, 
which but for illness she would have read, to replace the 
interest which her presence would have afforded. Still the 
Speech had the merit of being sensible and inoffensive. 
he utmost caution was evidently bestowed so that its 
contents should provoke as little adverse comment as pos- 
sible. That the Irish Church would furnish the main 
business of the Session, and that the Government would 
bring forward a sufficient amount of other work to employ the 
House of Commons, was quite obvious before the QuEEN’s 
Speech was read. The only interest lay in knowing what the 
other measures would be to which the attention of Parliament 
would be directed. ‘The choice that has been made is judi- 
cious. The subjects that are to be dealt with are all of real 
importance, and all need early consideration, while on 
none of them is there likely to be a regular party contest. 
One such subject as the Irish Church will give ample 
room for impassioned debates, invectives, sarcasms, appeals 
to high principles, and coarse personalities. The rest of the 
Session may be usefully devoted to practical legislation. 
Rating, Scotch education, English endowed schools, county 
financial boards, and bankruptcy, are dull, respectable sub- 
jects on which much useful labour may be employed, and on 
which a hardworking House of Commons may hope before 
August to pass practical and adequate measures. It will be 
creditable to the Government, and still more creditable to 
Parliament, if so much is done; and to have attempted more 
would have been utterly useless. The wide field of contro- 
versy, theological strife, and social jealousies which must 
be opened whenever the subject of the primary education 
of the English poor is taken up in earnest, made it out of the 
question that the Government should attempt to deal with 
it in a Session which is to be mainly occupied with the 
settlement of the Irish Church. Then the Estimates are 
to be framed on principles of strict economy, while the 
efficiency of the Services is maintained; and Estimates 
so framed will probably take some time to discuss. Real 
economies cannot be effected to any great extent by mere 
vigilance and retrenchment. If a few pounds are saved 
here and there, some good has been effected; but it is a good 
which will not make any very great difference to the nation, 
and it will be inevitably compensated by a proportionate amount 
of evil hereafter. The next time the Conservatives come in 
they will gratify their followers, and consult the traditions of 
their party, by a little general extravagance all round. The 
present Ministry are quite right to set a good example even in 
small things, and Mr. Lowe’s scruples about letting our offli- 
cials always use a new pen whenever they write are to be 
justified by the consideration that cheeseparing is sometimes a 
proper infliction on those who are spending other people's 


‘money. But nothing serious will be done in the way of 


retrenchment unless new principles are laid down on which 
our expenditure is to be based. If, by a reorganization of the 
army and navy, we can get as good an article as we now have 
for a less price, those who show us how it is to be done will 
be national benefactors, and will establish a system from which 
their successors will not find it easy to depart. But anything 
like even the first beginning of reorganizing the army and 
navy will provoke much opposition and much discussion of a 
bitter and personal kind. ‘This will take up a good deal of 
time, and A we add the consideration of Estimates, framed 
on new principles, to the five subjects selected by the Govern- 
ment, to the proposed inquiry into the conduct of elections, 
and to the great subject of the Irish Church, it must be con- 


fessed that a good six months’ work seems cut out for the 
enthusiasts who have lately borne and spent so much in order 
to have the delight and honour of doing it. 

The passage in which the intentions of the Government 
with regard to the Irish Church are shadowed forth must have 
cost the most trouble to prepare, and the successful result has 
been attained of putting at least a dozen lines together from 
which nothing whatever can be learnt, and yet which do not 
seem utterly contemptible. This is a considerable feat in the 
way of Queen’s Speech composition. Possibly it may not 
seem quite beyond all criticism to speak of promoting religion 
by doing equal justice to all, as that is, in fact, begging the 
question that Ireland is henceforth to be governed on the 
Liberal principle of equality among the sects, and not on the 
principle of Protestant ascendency. But, with this one 
exception, every phrase used might have come from Mr. 
Disraeti. There shines through all that is said in the 
Quvren’s Speech on Ireland the desire to do what has to be 
done in as gentle and palatable a manner as possible. If 
the thing to be done is strong, the way of doing it will be 
mild. This mode of approaching the great question of the 
Session harmonizes with the feelings both of the country and 
of the House. The hope of keeping up the Established 
Church in Ireland has died away so entirely, that no one is 
sore or nervous or anxious about it any longer. A good- 
humoured apathy was the state of mind in which the 
Opposition listened to the production of their rivals. The 
Conservative journals pronounce this to be the hush before 
the tornado; but the tornado would seem not quite decided 
whether it will blow or not. Mr. Disraei confessed that the 
Ministry had escaped making some blunders which he thought 
he might have relied upon their making. The Bill is to be 
brought in early in the Session ; it is to be a measure whole in 
itself, and not broken up into fragments, and ample opportu- 
nity is to be given to Parliament to pass a comprehensive 
measure this year. Hints had been given that Mr. GLapstone 
would devise some plan of breaking his Irish Church Bill into 
two halves, and that preparations were already being made 
beforehand for carrying on the task of dealing with the Irish 
Church into another Session. Both these errors have been 
avoided, and in a few days it will be known what is the whole 
policy of the Government on.this head, and how it proposes 
to carry it out. Very fortunately the QuEEN was able to 
announce that things are now quiet enough in Ireland to 
admit of the law resuming its ordinary course, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act need be no longer suspended. That 
there is no prospect of England having to use her military 
power with the one hand while she tries to bribe the Irish 
into friendliness by destroying the Established Church with 
the other, is very much to be rejoiced at. The Opposition 
will naturally say that the present state of tranquillity in 
Treland is owing to the wise and salutary measures of repres- 
sion and precaution they took while in office. The Govern- 
ment will say, equally naturally, that even the promise of just 
and fair treatment has already brought about a better state of 
things. Probably both causes have worked together. Fenian- 
ism has burned itself out for the present, because its chances 
were altogether hopeless, and the Irish, just as they were be- 
ginning to yield to stern necessity, were conciliated and pacified 
by the persuasion that England was going to set to work in 
earnest to redress the grievances of which they think they have 
to complain. 

The Government is enabled to pronounce that the relations 
of England with all foreign Powers are eminently satisfactory. 
Peace prevails everywhere within the limits of the British 
horizon. In New Zealand certain disturbances have taken 
place of a rather unpleasant kind. But, in the first place, we 
may hope that they are transitory, and we know they are local ; 
and in the next place, we are prepared to let the entire 
burden of putting things straight again fall upon the colony. 
The portion of the QugEn’s Speech in which the English 
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inhabitants of New Zealand are distinctly warned that they must 
expect no help from England in crushing the outbreak that has 
threatened their repose has commanded general approval here. 
Such a sign of the times is not to be neglected ; and colonists 
should take notice that the natural sorrow which their sufferings 
awalen here is in some degree counterbalanced by the satisfac- 
tion with which the opportunity has been seized of enforcing the 
lesson that England will not bear a burden that ought properly 
to fall on persons perfectly capable of bearing it. It is also 
satisfactory to know that no apprehension need be felt lest 
ihe quarrel between Greece and Turkey should lead to a 
general war. The Conference has been successful, and if 
Mr. Disraext is right in suggesting that a Conference which 
merely laid down general propositions of international law 
scarcely justified its own existence, yet it is something to fina 
that for once a Conference has not been wholly unsuc- 
cessful. It appears that the idea of a Conference originated 
with Prussia, and the Emperor of the Frencu may feel 
some natural regret at discovering that one of the very few 
Conferences that have not proved utterly abortive has not 
owed its origin to him, It is a very good thing that he 
can console himself by thinking that this moderately successful 
Conference was held at Paris, and that a French diplomatist 
was selected as the bearer of the message which the Con- 
ference had to send to Greece. It would be interesting to 
know where the functions of Conferences are supposed to 
stop, and whether it would be possible to refer to a Confer- 
ence the delicate question now agitating France, whether 
Belgium ought, even against its will, to be made, by the 
pressure which a Conference can exercise, to permit the 
amalgamation of a French with a Belgian railway. The tone 
adopted in speaking of Greece was not, however, sustained 
when the framers of the Queen’s Speech passed to notice the 
recent negotiations between America and this country. 
All that could be done was to express a vague hope that 
these negotiations might not prove utterly abortive. We 
now know that this hope is not to be realized. The Senate 
has declined to ratify the Convention; and we must comfort 
ourselves with the thought that we did our best to bring 
about an amicable settlement, and that, in the dissatisfaction 
with which the Convention has been received in America, we 
may see a proof that we were not completely outwitted in 
agreeing to accept its provisions. 


GREECE AND TURKEY. 


HE Paris Conference has happily held its last meeting 

for the formal purpose of recording the acquiescence of 
Greece in its decision. Sanguine and philanthropic states- 
men persuade themselves that a precedent has been established 
of international arbitration as a substitute for war. Less en- 
thusiastic disciples of optimism may perhaps attribute the 
final submission of the Greeks rather to the imminent danger 
of collision with a superior force than to the courteous sug- 
gestions of the Conference. To induce the Great Powers to 
meet in council on the transparent merits of a one-sided quarrel 
was in itself a kind of triumph; and from the moment at 
which it was arranged that the Conference should be held, 
Greece was practically safe from an attack on the part of 
Turkey. If the fear of detaching Russia from the general 
concert had not inspired the absurdly deferential language of 
the Protocol, the Greek Government would scarcely have 
presumed to keep all Europe waiting for a fortnight or three 
weeks, before it formally welcomed the opportunity of escap- 
ing from an untenable position. According to Mr. Guap- 
stone, King GrorGe has had a share in accomplishing the in- 
evitableresult. The Greek Constitution reserves to the Sovereign 
a real though undefined freedom of action, which an able and 
experienced Prince might employ to the great advantage of 
his country. On the present occasion the Kix@ has probably 
confined his efforts to the acceptance of the resignations of his 
former Ministers, and to the appointment of their successors, 
The partisans of war will claim a reputation for patriotic 
solf-denial in sacrificing office to their convictions; but, when 
the average duration of a Cabinet is five or six months, the 
popular imagination will not be deeply impressed by a change 
of Cabinet. The Kine has had the courage to disregard the 
imaginary danger of a public indignation which was probably 
only felt by the writers in Ministerial newspapers. Even 
the idlers of Athens must have been fully aware that the 
pretended demand of war must subside if at any time it 
appeared likely to be granted. There was no money; there 
were no troops; the enemy had a considerable army on the 
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to fight for. The crisis was certain to yield, like the pugna- 
city of Virait’s bees, to the application of a little dust; and 
the late Ministers had the satisfaction of persuading the 
European Powers that it was necessary to employ the remedy 
by handfuls. 


Arbitration is undoubtedly often useful between nations, 
sometimes in the solution of doubtful questions, and more often 
as a mode of reconciling concession with honour and self- 
respect. In the recent dispute Greece was so clearly in 
the wrong that the judicial functions of the Conference were 
left almost entirely in abeyance. In taking the Turkish ulti- 
matum for a basis of discussion, the Plenipotentiaries implied 
that the only question was whether the terms imposed on 
Greece involved any unnecessary humiliation. It would hardly 
have been worth while to enter on so trivial an inquiry, but 
for the supposed expediency of soothing the susceptibilities of 
Russia. ‘The aflronts offered to Turkey proceeded from a 
confidence, authorized or assumed, in the aid of a powerful 
patron, who ultimately declined to acknowledge or iulfil a 
burdensome engagement. At the last moment the Russian 
Government would have maintained the cause of Greece if the 
Emperor of the Frencu could have been persuaded to modify 
his Eastern policy, in the hope of securing a Russian alliance 
against Germany. The failure of the intrigue or negotiation 
rendered it necessary to postpone the attack upon Turkey, 
which Russia will never undertake until the complicity of 
some other Great Power is assured. As peace was to be 
preserved for the present, it only remained to protect Greece 
as far as possible from the consequences of premature 
and ineffective turbulence. The other members of the Con- 
ference were, like prudent ecclesiastics in a Synod, more 
anxious for harmony than for sound doctrine ; and the articles 
of the Protocol were accordingly adopted, not because they 
were orthodox, but as the only confession of faith which all 
parties were ready to sign. It is now affirmed on the highest 
| authority that acts of almost open hostility are not consistent 
_ with the duties prescribed by international law. As the pro- 
_ position was formally communicated to the Greeks, it must 
_ be supposed to concern them; but they may reasonably infer 
that their self-appointed advisers are not deeply impressed 
with the guilt of the irregularities which they mildly censure. 
It would have been impossible to intimate more gently or 
more indirectly that, on the whole, they must either conform 
for the present to the ordinary rules of good neighbour- 
hood, or take the consequences in the form of a declaration of 
war by Turkey. The certainty that no foreign Power would 
interfere to protect them would have elicited the same answer 
to the Turkish ultimatum which has now been returned to 
the Paris Conference. Ifthe armaments of the Porte had not 
been in the background of the negotiations, the common- 
places of the Protocol would have produced little practical 
effect. 


The Turks are not in the habit of citing Latin maxims, but 
they have shown their thorough apprehension of the doctrine 
that preparation for war is the best security for peace. While 
the Greeks have, after many ceremonious flourishes, been com- 
pelled to discontinue their hostile menaces, other troublesome 
neighbours have profited by an opportune warning. The 
Roumanian Ministry, which was occupied in fomenting rebel- 
lion beyond the Danube, has been forced to resign; nor have 
the Servians or Montenegrins ventured to attack an enemy 
well prepared for resistance. The equipment and increase of 
the army and navy have undoubtedly been costly; but the 
soundest economy for a country in the condition of Turkey is 
to spend whatever may be indispensable to the preservation of 
independence. Perpetual threats of internal disturbance and 
of foreign invasion are fertile sources of expense; and no 
armament can be superfluous which serves the purpose of inti- 
midating hostile neighbours. It is unfortunately true that the 
weakness of Turkey arises in great part from misgovernment, 
which might be corrected without military preparations; but, 
when Greece neglects internal improvement for dreams of ex- 
ternal aggrandizement, it is unreasonable to blame the Turks 
very severely for a similar mistake. The Greeks have, by their 
recent proceedings, done their cause the questionable service of 
confirming the Turkish supremacy in Crete, and of diminish- 
ing the hopes of malcontents throughout the Empire. The 
warmest supporters of their pretensions must allow that un- 
successful attempts at aggrandizement are not to be encouraged. 
Public opinion in Europt, and even in America, has been 
more visibly alienated from the Greek cause within the last 
few months than at any former time. In the long run, in- 
genious and versatile Christians will be preferred to obstinate 
Mahometans; but they are bound to justify the predilections 


frontier; and since the pacification of Crete there was nothing 


of their admirers by political sagacity, if not by moral supe- 
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riority. In mere diplomatic strategy, since the inchoate 
rupture with Turkey, the Greek Ministers have displayed a 
certain adroitness; but all the substantial benefit of the trans- 
action has been realized by their adversary. 

The motives of the agitation which has caused so much 
general anxiety were probably not of the highest order. Mr. 
Buiaares, who had previously professed a pacific and legal 
policy, found that his Government was labouring under the 
chronic inconvenience of financial embarrassment. As it was 
equally difficult to raise new taxes or to borrow money from 
incredulous capitalists, retrenchment might, to an ordinary 
Minister, have appeared the only remaining resource. The 
Greek CHanceLLtor of the Excnequer preferred the opposite 
plan of incurring unlimited expense, by forcing on the com- 
mencement of a war which foreign Governments would 
almost certainly prohibit before the commencement of actual 
hostilities. The people, who had apparently never desired 
a rupture with Turkey, were assured that their warlike 
enthusiasm was irresistible, and official journalists broadly 
hinted that the throne itself might be in danger if any im- 
pediment was offered to the supposed outburst of patriotic 
zeal. The Turkish Government was driven, by deliberate 
affronts and repeated injuries, to break off diplomatic rela- 
tions; and the Greek Ministers, relying on the eventual 
support of Russia, and on the toleration of Europe, answered 
a temperate exposition of intolerable grievances by an insult- 
ing despatch. In the very crisis of the dispute, it was remark- 
able that no visible preparation was made for war, except in 
the form of some anomalous financial operations. The 
Deputies convoked in an extraordinary Session voted them- 
selves a considerable sum in direct violation of the law; 
and they conferred on the Ministers unlimited power to raise 
money by any method which they might think advisable. 
Extreme resolutions of the kind may sometimes be justified by 
the necessity of preparing sudden armaments; but it seems 
never to have occurred to the Government or to the Assembly 
that it was expedient to provide troops, ships, or munitions of 
war. The great idea which inspired the Minister for the 
moment was not to crown the King of Greece in St. Sophia, 
but to lay his hands on the specie of the National Bank of 
Athens. When the treasure was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, and when an inconvertible paper currency was substi- 
tuted for silver, it became expedient to listen to diplomatic 
counsels, although a show of pugnacity was still maintained. 
It may be hoped that the new Cabinet is somewhat more re- 
spectable; but if any serious attempt is made to protect pro- 
perty or to promote general prosperity, the character and 
traditions of Greck administration must have fundamentally 
changed. The country will not be richer or happier because 
its temporary rulers have contrived, after exciting general 
alarm in Europe, to escape from the consequences of their 
violence and imprudence by the connivance of one or more of 
the Great Powers. 


THE DEBATE ON THE ADDRESS. 


ORD CAIRNS and Mr. Disracxt, in the debate on the 
Address, showed sound judgment in postponing the dis- 
cussion on the Irish Church. As they both candidly admitied, 
the Government is pledged, by the circumstances of its acces- 
sion to office, to propose a measure for carrying into effect the 
tesolutions of the last Session. The Opposition, on the other 
hand, is at liberty to object both to the principle and to the 
details of the Bill; but it may easily he foreseen that the 
provisions of any scheme which may have been devised will 
be more open to damaging criticism than a policy which the 
House of Commons has virtually accepted. There is some 
reason to suppose that but faint resistance to the measure will 
be offered in either House, although the Peers may perhaps 
attempt to modify some of its provisions. None of the speakers 
deviated from a prudent reserve, with the exception of the 
seconder of the Address in the House of Lords, who unneces- 
sarily expressed his own personal objection to all religious 
establishments. If Lord Moncx’s opinion had possessed 
any political importance, it would have furnished an argu- 
ment to the opponents of the Ministerial proposal; for 
the prevalent Erastianism of English laymen is only recon- 
ciled to the separation of Church and State in Ireland by the 
anomalous condition of the Protestant Establishment. An 
abuse is most effectually defended when it can be closely con- 
nected with some useful or popular institution. Lord Monck 
ought to have learned by long practical experience that an 
assailant ought, if possible, to isolate the object of his attack, 
instead of provoking superfluous antagonism. A mover or 
seconder of an Address happily involves the Minister who 


selects him in no direct responsibiliiy for his opinions; but 
Lord Monck’s imprudent declaration will be quoted by 
advocates of the Irish Church as an official announcement 
of hostility to Established Churches in general. Mr. Henry 
Cowrer, who made a speech of considerable promise, may 
perhaps be charged with unseasonable modesty on account of 
his confession that the Liberal party had learned its present 
opinions from Mr. Guapstone. The occasion for adopting a 
definite policy must often be chosen by a political leader, but 
it is the business of his followers to assume that they had long 
cherished the conviction which only awaited an opportunity of 
utterance. The House of Commons probably welcomed with 
satisfaction the interval which was allowed to elapse before the 
threadbare subject of the Irish Church is once more submitted 
to discussion. Within two or three months they have all been 
forced to make speeches for or against it, and they have 
heard or read the prolix debates of the last Session. It is the 
fashion to assert, with Lord Carns and Mr. Disrakvi, that 
great advantages result from the omission of all disputable 
questions in the Address. If the late Government had met 
Parliament, an amendment to the Address would have decided 
the fate of parties. It would have been idle to move an amend- 
ment on Tuesday last; not that there would have been any 
difficulty in finding grounds of dissent, but because the 
Opposition would have been hopelessly beaten. 


The paragraph in the Speech which refers to the law 
of rating must have been more than ordinarily distasteful 
to Mr. DisrarL1. The only semblance of a principle which 
survived the complete transformation of his Reform Bill con- 
sisted in that personal payment of rates which could only 
be accomplished by the annihilation of the compound 
householder. The House of Commons was perhaps more 
to blame than the embarrassed Minister for its indolent 
readiness to escape a political difficulty at the expense of 
a social and economical convenience. In spite of the san- 
guine theories of financial reformers, poor people cannot or 
will not pay direct taxes either to the Imperial or to the 
parochial collector. The overseers had long since found it 
worth while to allow the landlords of small tenements a dis- 
count for taking the rates upon themselves, and numerous 
Acts of Parliament had legalized the practice. The occupiers 
who have been summoned for non-payment of rates, the parish 
oflicers who have obtained distress warrants, and all other parties 
concerned, except the landlords who have kept up their rents and 
put the amount of the previous deduction into their pockets, 
may justly complain of the hasty vote which has cost them so 
much trouble and loss; nor was Mr. Disraext himself for- 
ward to protest against the reversal of thoughtless legislation. 
Indeed the courtesy and moderation of his entire speech sug- 
gested an invidious suspicion that he meditated some unusually 
violent and unscrupulous attack on the Government. Mr. 
GuapsTone, himself the chief patron of the persecuted com- 
pound householder, generously promised to redress the exist- 
ing evil with all possible consideration for the feelings of his 
adversaries. ‘There is no reason why the house-owner should 
not be allowed to pay the rate on behalf of the tenant, with 
or without deduction. If all parties agree in the wish to 
escape from a renewal of the discussion, a few ambiguous 
phrases will remove all ground of quarrel. Mr. GLApstonr 
has only to assert, and Mr. Disrarti to persuade him- 
self and his party to admit, that rates are personally paid 
when they are paid in whole or in part by any person. His 
avoidance of any discussion of the question in the debate on 
the Address perhaps indicates a determination to maintain a 
watchful and non-aggressive attitude. As it was necessary to 
find some fault with the Government, Mr. DisrakExi selected 
the most harmless ground of attack in his complaint that the 
Crown had violated either the Constitution or Parliamentary 
precedent by recommending the House of Commons to ap- 
point a Select Committee. According to the law of tourna- 
ments, as laid down in Ivanhoe, a knight was adjudged to 
have been defeated if he lost a stirrup, while his more for- 
tunate opponent retained all his trappings. It appears that 
there is, in fact, no precedent for the proposal in a Queen’s 
Speech of a Parliamentary inquiry, and the leaders of the 
Opposition are entitled to the triumph of hitting the blot. 
Mr. GLapstone, however, argued with some force, that it is 
the duty of the Queen, or rather of her advisers, to notice in 
the Speech from the throne all the important measures which 
are to be laid before Parliament. The conduct of elections is 
so peculiarly within the province of the House of Commons 
that a Royal Commission of Inquiry would have been evidently 
inappropriate. If the Government moves for a Committee on 
the subject, the possible consequences may be sufficiently 
considerable to justify a formal intimation of the Ministerial 
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intentions. Mr. Cowper evidently interprets the announce- 
ment as a preparation for the introduction of the ballot; nor 
can it be doubted that the scheme will be proposed in the 
Committee. Mr. MunpELLa was the only speaker who re- 
marked that one of the most important parts of the proposed 
inquiry referred to municipal elections. He added that the 
bribery practised on such occasions was more extensive than 
at Parliamentary elections, but the scandal is partially explained 
by the earlier institution of household suffrage as the municipal 
franchise. There will be less difference of opinion on the 
expediency of abolishing nominations and hustings speeches, 
especially as all other public meetings for the purpose of 
discussion have long since become obsolete. 

It was impossible to say much in the debate or conversa- 
tion about the Paris Convention, or about the treaty which 
has perhaps ceased to please Mr. Reverpy Jounson since the 
Committee of the Senate has almost unanimously refused to 
ratify it. It will not be worth the while of Parliament to 
discuss the terms of an abortive arrangement; but it would 
be well to express the general opinion that Lord CLARENDON 
has’ gone to the extreme limit of admissible or excusable 
concession. Mr.G apstone performed with facile fluency the 
duty of representing both transactions as creditable to all 
parties concerned. The Conference, which neither pledged 
its members to act on its conclusions, nor put any pressure on 
the wrongdoers whom it censured, has, it seems, furnished an 
admirable precedent of arbitration as an alternative of war. 
Mr. Gapstoner’s opinions on the merits of the quarrel are not 
to be collected from his language, except that he found some- 
thing to admire in the conduct of the young King of Greece, 
who sanctioned the outrageous policy of his late Ministers, 
and the more judicious resipiscence of his present advisers. 
It may be collected that the Government had no expectation 
that the Alabama Treaty will be ratified. Even Mr. Cowrer, 
who perhaps went out of his way to justify the pugnacity of 
the Americans, remarked with justice that England, after 
making every possible concession, is no longer responsible for 
the continuance of the quarrel. The debate was necessarily 
uninteresting, because it suited the convenience of the Oppo- 
sition to adjourn any attack upon the Government. For 
once the speeches of the respective movers and seconders were 
fuller of matter than the more authoritative statements of the 
party leaders. Perhaps the best part of Mr. GLapstone’s 
speech was his judicious apology for the postponement to a 
future Session of measures which, however urgent, would in 
all probability not have been passed. 


BELGIUM AND THE FRENCH OFFICIAL PRESS. 


gro a man may do what he will with his own evidently 
counts for an exploded fallacy in Government circles in 
France. The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has lately fallen 
under the high displeasure of the semi-official journals of 
Paris for daring to act on this antiquated theory. A Bill has 
actually been passed, by a large majority, prohibiting the sale 
or lease of Belgian railways without the consent of the Belgian 
Government. If this prohibition is violated, the offending 
line will be taken possession of by the State, and worked for 
the benefit of the shareholders. If the Company denies that 
the alleged sale or lease has taken place, it may appeal to a 
court of law, and, if it proves its case, it will receive an indem- 
nity during such time as the line remains in the hands of the 
Government. It is possible that the Bill might have passed 
without notice if it had not been for the speech delivered by 
the Minister of Firvance in support of it, and for a passage 
in the Report of the Committee by which it was recom- 
mended to the Chamber. Some of the opponents of the 
measure in Belgium maintain that its real object is not 
identical with its professed object. What the Government 
wants to do, they say, is to prevent any combination of rail- 
ways in Belgium itself which might prove injurious to the 
State lines. If this purpose had been avowed, the Bill 
might never have become law; but the circumstance that the 
Eastern of France Company had lately been negotiating 
for the purchase of the Great Luxemburg Railway from Arlon 
to Brussels enabled M. Frere to make a telling appeal to 
Belgian patriotism. He justified the prohibition on the plea 
that it was necessary to prevent Belgian railways from passing 
into the hands of foreign Companies, although as a matter of 
fact the cession of the Great Luxemburg line had actually 
been annulled by the Belgian Government before the intro- 
duction of this measure. Except in Belgium itself, this aspect 
of the question is of little moment. For our purpose it may 
be assumed that the design of the Bill is to give additional 
facilities for preventing the sale of railways to foreign Com- 


panies. At all events, the position taken up by a portion of 
the French press is founded on this supposition, and it is the 
fact that it is so founded that gives interest and importance to 
the discussion. 

It is hardly conceivable that — one but a semi-official 
journalist under the Empire would have regarded the ques- 
tion as properly coming within the cognizance of French 
critics. No matter how unreasonable the fears or suspicions 
of the Belgian representatives might be, they had a perfect 
right to entertain them. A man who bolts his door at sunset, 
and requires every visitor who arrives after that hour to state 
his business through the keyhole, may be set down as need- 
lessly cautious. But even this exhibition of timidity is not 
usually held sufficient to justify threats of assault and battery 
on the part of his next neighbour. This, however, is 
exactly the line which some of the French papers have taken. 
The most moderate suggestion they have to offer is that 
Belgium should be made to feel, “at least by commercial re- 
“ prisals,” how great her crime has been. The more pro- 
nounced journals have not been able to content themselves 
with so mild a proposal. In venturing to claim her railways 
as her own, Belgium has tried the magnanimity of France to 
the very utmost. Can the honour of the country put up 
patiently with such a provocation? If it proves impossible 
for it to do so, if this crowning insult can only be avenged by 
the just punishment of the State that has offered it, the 
offender will only have himself to blame. The French 
Government has done all it could to soothe the wounded 
feelings of the nation, and if its well-meant efforts fail, 
and its long-suffering subjects, refuse to be longer trampled 
under the feet of haughty Belgium, it will be only the 
natural consequence of this last act of the Chamber of Repre- 
sentatives. ‘These writers do not give Belgium the credit 
of having devised this policy for herself. She is but the in- 
strument, they assert, of a stronger Power in the background. 
The arrow has come from the Belgian quiver, but its flight 
has been directed by a Prussian arm. The punishment which 
is justly due to Belgium for allowing herself to be used for 
such a purpose can hardly be delayed much longer. The 
great majority of the French people is described as having all 
along desired the annexation of this truculent State, and of 
late the sentiment has become almost ungovernable. Belgium 
has no friend in France, except the magnanimous Government 
which she is always attacking. That Government will try 
now, as it has tried before, to stem the popular torrent, and to 
prevent this ill-advised people from falling a sacrifice to the 
wounded honour of the great nation whose susceptibilities 
have been so recklessly trampled on. But unless some help 
is obtainable in Belgium itself, unless, for example, the Senate 
will hold itself ready to reject the Bill which is now awaiting 
its consideration, it can hardly be expected that even the whole 
weight of official influence will be sufficient to ward off the blow. 


We thought we had sufficient experience of semi-official 
journalism in France not to be surprised at any exhibition of 
its peculiar characteristics. But we confess to some astonish- 
ment at the matchless impudence of this last outburst. That 
newspapers whose connexion with the Government is per- 
fectly well understood, should allow themselves, or rather be 
allowed by their masters, to make the domestic legisla- 
tion of a neighbouring State an occasion for a_ series 
of insolent attacks, continued day after day, and claiming, 
though happily without any justification, to represent the whole 
public opinion of France, is certainly a phenomenon of very 
serious import. Whether the act of the Belgian Legis- 
lature showed distrust of France or not, whether it was 
in itself wise or foolish, necessary or unnecessary, is nothing 
to the purpose. It related to a matter upon which every 
State has a full right to judge for itself, and to make the 
exercise of such a right an occasion for complaint, would in 
itself be a direct aggression on the independence of Belgium. 
True, the French Government has not, so far as we know, 
made any diplomatic representations on the subject. It 
was reserved, we are sorry to say, for an English journal 
to suggest that it should do so. But the French Govern- 
ment has instructed its organs to do everything in their 
power to give it a colourable pretext for taking this 
course, and by this means it has necessarily aroused a 
suspicion which had of late promised to die out. It might 
have been expected that if the Emperor could not make up his 
mind to attack Prussia, he would at all events be superior to 
the mean compensation derivable from bullying a weaker State. 
That expectation has unhappily proved groundless. In the 
Imperial mind the possibility of making Belgium atone for the 
sins of Prussia, of leading the French people to regard the 
Meuse and the Scheldt as a cheap substitute for the unattain- 
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able Rhine, is evidently still working. That it is so is not favour- 
able for the maintenance of tranquillity in Europe. <A war 
with Prussia is sufficiently formidable in anticipation to induce 
even a more reckless ruler than NaPo.eon III. to count the cost 
before setting out. But a war with Belgium, though it might, 
and probably would, prove an equally serious business in the 
end, would not present the same difficulties at starting. It is 
conceivable, therefore, that a Sovereign whose caution would 
avail to preserve him from the former step might be led on by 
a fancied prospect of impunity so to commit himself in respect 
of the latter as to have no decent means of retreat. There is 
however one solid ground for satisfaction in this miserable busi- 
ness. The independent French journals have not followed the 
lead of the Imperial organs. The widely-differing schools of 
political opinion represented by the Journal des Débats, the 
Journal de Paris, the Temps, and the Siécle, are all agreed upon 
this point. No section of the genuine Opposition desires war. 
They are all aware that in the preservation of peace lies their 
only chance of driving the Government into the concession of 
more liberty at home. The outcry against Belgium is confined 
to the Absolutist and Socialist papers in the pay of the Govern- 
ment, and to the eccentric print which represents—M. EmiLe 
DE GIRARDIN. 

It is with very real regret that we are compelled to number 
the Times among the journals which on this question have 
made common cause against Belgium. No doubt in the 
article which appeared on this subject yesterday there were 
sentences thrown in here and there asserting the right of Bel- 
gium to manage her own affairs. But at this moment pro- 
visoes of this sort will be forgotten in the general condemnation 
which the Times thinks fit to pronounce upon the conduct of 
the Chamber of Representatives. It talks of not encouraging 
Belgium “in a policy of suspicion or isolation,” and stigma- 
tizes the measure as “an unnecessary precaution,” and one 
wholly out of accord “ with the Liberal policy of the past.” 
It conceals the fact that the agitation in Paris is confined 
to a single class of newspapers, and regrets that “ journals 
“ semi-official and independent, Imperialist or Liberal,” should 
be alike ready to appeal to the passions of the army and 
people. And it scoffs at the notion that there can be any 
military danger to Belgium in the line which connects 
Brussels with all the Eastern fortresses of France being in the 
hands of a French Company, and under the control of the 
French Government. We have no hesitation in saying that 
such writing as this can only be characterized as a disgrace to 
the nation which—most falsely we feel sure in this instance— 
the Times claims to represent. 


PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 


passage in the QueEn’s Speech in which Parliament 
was recommended to inquire into the present mode of 
conducting Parliamentary and Municipal Elections was pro- 
bably the only part of the Speech which caused its hearers the 
faintest surprise. It is not usual for the Crown to recommend 
Parliament merely to make an inquiry; and if the state of 
public opinion and general knowledge on a subject is not such 
as to make immediate legislation possible or desirable, it seems 
out of place to notice the matter at all in what is intended to 
be the programme of the proposed legislation of the Session. 
It also seemed strange that an inquiry should be thought 
necessary now, while the new system devised last year for 
trying election petitions is being worked out with care, 
patience, and great success, by the Judges who have been 
appointed to perform the unpleasant duty. It is not beyond 
possibility that the real reason why this unusual step of 
recommending a Parliamentary inquiry from the Throne 
has been taken, and why it is to be instituted at once, 
may be that the Ministry see in such an inquiry the 
readiest mode of procuring a definite opinion on the 
Ballot. It is not difficult to imagine that the Ballot has 
in the Cabinet some ardent supporters, some earnest op- 
ponents, and many half-hearted advocates who are not 
yuite sure whether they have really come round to it or 
not. If the Ballot is merged in the general subject of the 
mode of conducting not only Parliamentary but Municipal 
Elections, the Cabinet may have plenty of time to make up its 
mind before it commits itself to a definite decision. In the 
present temper of the Liberal party, the Ballot would certainly 
command a great majority in the House of Commons, unless 
the Government were to set themselves resolutely against it, 
which they are not likely todo. On the other hand, there is 
a strong feeling in the country, and in a section of the Liberal 
party, that it would be a great pity to adopt the Ballot 
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in a hurry and without reflection. Even assuming, as we 
think it must be assumed, that the Ballot will be adopted 
if it can be shown to be the necessary complement of a Bill 
which has given votes to weekly labourers, yet what is 
wanted is a great body of evidence, from very various parts of 
the country, that the protection of the Ballot is really needed. 
Nor can the Ballot and intimidation be taken by themselves, 
or one sort of election be separated from another. What is 
wanted is exactly what the Government proposes—a general 
inquiry into the whole mode of conducting elections, both 
Parliamentary and Municipal. But if the Government had 
been free to choose, we may guess that it would not have been 
in such a hurry to start the inquiry while many election peti- 
tions remain untried, and while it is as yet much too soon to 
ascertain what is the general effect which these trials of elec- 
tion petitions are likely to produce both on the conduct 
of future elections and on the habits and feelings of the classes 
who have hitherto been the authors or victims of corrupt 
practices. 

The inquiry is premature, but the history of the trials that 
have already taken place shows quite conclusively that it is 
impossible that the trial of petitions by Judges should do 
all that is wanted to place the conduct of elections on a 
proper footing. These trials seem likely to act quite as 
powerfully in deterring defeated candidates from bringing « 
petition as in deterring candidates and their agents from 
corrupt practices, and the whole success of the new machinery 
for purifying elections depends on men being found willing 
to bring petitions where any suspicion hangs over the elec- 
tion. If the notion spreads abroad that a petition is a most 
costly, vexatious, and uncertain thing, a great disinclination 
to bring petitions will spring up, and then the machin 
will fail to produce any of the good results looked for 
from it. The most recent decisions are not at all encou- 
raging to petitioners. It is not in any way the business of 
the Judges to make their decisions encouraging to peti- 
tioners. They are bound to think quite as much of the sitting 
member as of the petitioner, and they are called on to accept a 
return as a solemn legal document which it takes very clear 
evidencetoset aside. They have only to investigate the facts that 
can be got together and produced before them, and to lay down 
the law. But the law laid down, although a perfectly good law, 
and based on sound reasoning, may show that the shades by 
which cases in which a petition witl succeed are to be distin- 
guished from cases where it will not succeed are so faint and 
slight that no one can tell beforehand how far it will be worth 
while to spend his money on a petition. Two decisions given 
this week on the law of agency wil! show how much this 
difliculty must press hereafter on a petitioner. At Staleybridge 
Mr. Justice BLacksurn had to lay down the law of agency as 
applied to the following facts. A voluntary committee, sitting 
and acting at the request of the sitting member, sent out 
messengers to bring voters to the poll. 'I'wo of these messen- 
gers bribed a voter to vote by promising to make up to him 
his day’s wages. That this was bribery in law was beyond 
doubt, and there was no doubt that these messengers had 
committed the act. The only question was whether they 
were agents of the sitting member for the special pur- 
pose of bringing up voters to the poll. Mr. Justice 
Bracxsurn decided that they were not. But he said that he 
so decided with the utmost doubt, and he stated that he could 
discover no general principle whatever on which the law of 
agency could be made to rest, so as to mark off clearly who 
are and who are not agents. Each case, he said, must be 
looked at separately. ‘The only test he could think of was to 
look at the mischiefs which the Act wished to avert by making 
a candidate responsible for hisagents. These mischiefs were that 
acandidate should profit by wrong acts done by others on his be- 
half, and that persons should be encouraged to spend money 
illegally for candidates on the speculation of some day being 
paid. Looking to the facts of the case, the Judge pronounced 
at Staleybridge that the connexion between the messengers of 
the committee and the sitting member was too remote to make 
them agents, and the messengers hoped to be repaid by the 
committee, not by the candidate. But there is no sort of 
principle on which this decision rests, for Mr. Justice BLack- 
BURN expressly said that he could not state any such prin- 
ciple, and certainly it would be most hazardous to accept the 
doctrine as good law that owes | committed by the agents of 
committees acting under the authority of a candidate will not 
invalidate an election when the agent of the committee looks 
for repayment to the committee, not to the candidate. If 
there is any general doctrine on the subject, it would pro- 
bably be much safer to say that the election would be invali- 
dated in this way. At Tamworth a person clearly shown to be an 
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agent of Sir Henry Butwer, and possibly of Sir Ronerr Peet, 
chose to spend a very large sum in hiring at an extravagant 
rate a number of persons, some of whom -were voters, to act as 
watchers. But Mr. Justice Wittes considered that he did 
this, not to make the voters vote as he wished, but in order to 


make himself a popular person, and enhance his own import- | 


ance. Here an agent gives voters a handsome sum for a totally 
unnecessary service, but we are invited to look into the agent’s 
mind, and to observe that he gives for the pleasure of giving, 
not to get votes. This was no doubt quite a right decision, 
but the result is that the petitioner is cast in his petition be- 
cause it is ultimately discovered that the sums he had succeeded 
in proving to have been given by an indisputable agent of one 
sitting member, and allowed in the accounts of another, were 
given indeed to voters for doing nothing, but were so given 
out of mere vanity, and in the pure delight of throwing away 
the gentleman’s money. 

Then, again, there are whole regions of misconduct in the 
management of elections which the Judges are not instructed 
or authorized to touch. “ If I go in, I must do it properly to 
“ win,” the sitting member for Greenwich wrote to a friend, 
“ and I suppose that Curistiz is not prepared to bleed.” The 
sitting member bled, but he bled properly and discreetly, and 
his election was confirmed without hesitation. But the legiti- 
mate bleeding by which one candidate takes for granted he 
can beat another candidate who is not prepared to bleed, is an 
immense evil, and if the inquiry now to be instituted shonld 
show any way of reducing the enormous advantage which 
a long purse gives a candidate, it would do great good. 
Then, again, these election trials show that no effectual 


case against a candidate can be made out as treating, unless | 


the treating is quite outrageous, as it was at Bradford. 
If a candidate merely spends a great deal too much 
at public-houses, and the election is merely made the 
occasion of a state of permanent beeriness for a fortnight 
beforehand, there is nothing in this to support a petition. 
The petitioner must show either that there has been whole- 
sale treating, so that the election was void because the 
borough was so corrupted with beer and good food as not to 
have the little wits left necessary to decide whether one man 
or another shall be returned, or else it must be distinctly 
proved that some particular voter was treated by an agent of 
the candidate with the object of getting his vote. The agency 
must be proved, the treating must be proved, and the frame 
of mind and general intentions of the agent at that particular 
moment of time must be proved; and all this is very difficult 
to prove. The Judges very soon cut away the ailegations 
of treating. They first ask the petitioner if he means that 
the voters generally were drunk, and when he replies in 
the negative, then the Judge asks what particular voter 
was treated by a recognised agent having at that instant 
guilty intentions. The petitioner, in answer to this pertinent 
question, says that perhaps he had better pass on to another 
part of his case. And what may be said of treating may be 
said of intimidation. It is so difficult to prove either whole- 
sale intimidation, as was proved at Drogheda, or the intimida- 
tion of particular voters by a recognised agent, as was proved 
at Westbury, that, generally speaking, the petitioner can make 
nothing of the evidence of intimidation which he has procured, 
and in nine cases out of ten a petition had much better not be 
brought unless an allegation of bribery can be proved. But 
in real life treating and intimidation are greater, more con- 
stant, and more dangerous causes of evil in the conduct of 
elections than bribery, and Parliament has a sphere of most 
useful inquiry if it undertakes to examine how the waste of 
money, the demoralization and the bullying that goes on at 
election time, can be diminished. 


RUSSIA AND INDIA. 


ee discussions which arise from the progress of Russian 
conquest in Central Asia forcibly illustrate the incon- 
venience of all domestic controversy on international ques- 
tions. When diplomacy was conducted secretly by official 
persons only, there was, as at present, a risk of error; but 
Governments and their agents had the great advantage of ex- 
pressing an undivided will. Newspapers and pamphlets, while 
they may often throw light on the subject of debate, supply 
information with indiscriminate liberality to both parties alike. 
The veiled menaces of a Foreign Secretary or of an Ambassador 
produce but little effect when the supposed organs of public 
opinion have admitted the impossibility or inutility of resist- 
ance. In the conflict of judgment foreign statesmen naturally 
accept the statements and arguments which suit their own policy 
best. The Emperor Nicuoxas at the beginning of 1853 might 


have found many wholesome warnings in the English press; 
but choosing to believe, on the authority of one or two journals, 
that the influence of Mr. CoppEn and Mr. Brigur was supreme 
in England, he plunged his country into a disastrous war, 
The advisers of his successor will probably place a similar 
interpretation on eager and exaggerated professions of indiffer- 
ence to the Russian victories in Turkestan. Ostentatious 
deference to the United States has led, first, to the unlucky 
Alabama Treaty, and then, by a fortunate consequence, 
to the refusal of the American Senate to ratify the result of 
Mr. Reverpy Jounson’s successful negotiations. An obvi- 
ously insincere affectation of confidence in Russia will tend 
in the same manner to encourage presumption, and possibly 
to facilitate aggression. It is highly probable that Sir Joun 
Lawrence may have judged rightly in maintaining his system 
of non-intervention against the prevalent opinion of Anglo- 
Indian politicians; but while silent inaction may sometimes 
be imposing, loud professions of neutrality and of peaceful 
intentions are generally undignified and often imprudent. 
Declarations that the vicinity of Russia to the Indian frontier 
is not alarming are so obviously untrue that they suggest an 
opposite interpretation. The fabulous ostrich never thrust its 
head into the sand until it was in imminent danger from its 
pursuers. It is absurd to suppose that Russian statesmen or 
generals will be deterred from prosecuting their designs by 
fulsome assurances of perfect reliance on their friendly mode- 
ration. If the time has not yet come for counteracting their 
possible projects, it would be expedient to say as little as pos- 
sible when nothing is to be done. If it is true that Sir Joun 
Lawrence at last resolved on subsidizing the Affghan Govern- 
ment, he confided the reasons of his change or modification 
of policy only to his official advisers and superiors. Loud 
disclaimers of anxiety convert subsequent precautions into 
admissions of the existence of danger. 


It is perfectly true that the approach of Russian forces to 
the Indus and the Himalayah has hitherto furnished no legiti- 
mate cause of offence. It would have been incalculably more 
convenient to the English Government that a barrier should 
be interposed between two rival Empires; but it can scarcely 
be pretended that England or India has a vested interest in 
the barbarism of Central Asia. The civilization which is 
diffused by Russian soldiers may not be of a high order, but 
the most flagrant abuses of Russian administration might be 
beneficially substituted for the social and political system of 
Turkestan. If Mr. Vampery, who is assuredly not a partisan 
of Russia, may be trusted, the inhabitants of Bokhara are 
morally the worst people to be found on the earth. The semi- 
brutal African savages of Speke and Baker may be equally 
vicious in their propensities, but they are far inferior in capa- 
city to the race which formerly produced the conquerors of 
India, of China, and of Eastern Europe. The comparatively 
pure religion of Manomert has conformed itself, like other creeds, 
to the disposition of its professors; and its precepts of charity 
and piety offer no impediment, in Bokhara and the neighbour- 
ing regions, to ferocious cruelty and abandoned profligacy. 
In such a country even an orthodox Cossack, accustomed to be 
the instrument of a regular Government, may perhaps be 2 
beneficent missionary; nor would the Indian Government, 
which has prudently abstained from attempting the reforma- 
tion of Central Asia, be justified in protesting against the 
accomplishment of the task by a formidable rival. When it 
has suited the policy of Russia to be on good terms with 
England, assurances have been repeatedly given that the 
frontier of the Empire would not be further advanced in a 
south-easterly direction ; but excuses or pretexts for extension 
of territory are never wanting in the neighbourhood of warlike 
and unsettled tribes. A commander on the border sends a 
flying column to exact satisfaction for the plunder of a travel- 
ling merchant; and soon afterwards he finds it necessary to 
erect a fort, that he may secure supplies and reinforcements 
for his detachments. After a time the fort is besieged or threat- 
ened, and it must be protected by the acquisition of the adjacent 
district; and finally a general war ends in the annexation of 
two or three provinces to the territory of the conqueror. One 


-of the many processes by which the Indian Empire attained 


its present dimensions was exactly similar. In each special 
quarrel the Ameer or the Khan is as likely to be in the 
wrong as the Russian commander. In the conquered districts, 
roads made for military purposes serve commercial wants, 
and Russian and native traders acquire a certain amount ©: 
security for life and property. Although the patriotic and 
religious sentiments which sometimes survive all other 
virtues are shocked by the triumph of the foreign infidel, 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number of inhabitants 
may possibly be promoted by transference from indigenous 
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The possible collision between England and Russia in 
Central Asia will be analogous to a civil litigation rather than 
to a criminal prosecution, as it will result, not from the inflic- 
tion or sufferance of wrong, but from a conflict of interests. 
A native Government of a united India, disposing even of half 
the resources which are at the command of the Viceroy, 
might regard with indifference any force which could threaten 
its northern frontier. The vicinity of a European Power is 
only dangerous because it might encourage disaffection to an 
alien Government. The Russian Generals have taken a part 
in the late civil disturbances of Affghanistan, where Russian 
agents had been busy more than a quarter of a century ago. 
In former times it was only by the intervention of Persia that 
the Russian Government could hope to acquire a footing in 
Affghanistan ; and it was to obviate this comparatively remote 
danger that Lord AvuckLanv’s unfortunate war was undertaken, 
and that Herat has been protected by diplomacy and by arms 
against Persian ambition. Recent victories have placed Herat 
almost between Russian and Persian territories, and a compa- 
ratively short distance separates the Russian outposts from the 
Valley of the Indus. The more easterly conquests may be 
regarded with less jealousy, inasmuch as they are separated 
from India by a great mountain range, penetrated only by passes 
which are difficult and defensible, although they have in former 
times been traversed by more than one Asiatic conqueror. It 
is from the North-West that a hand might be held out to Indian 
insurgents, and that an auxiliary invasion might be directed 
against the Punjab. Some military critics, indeed, hold that 
the danger has been but slightly increased by the conquest of 
Bokhara, because the natural course of Russian aggression 
would, according to their opinion, lie through Persian territory 
from the southern shore of the Caspian; but the better 
authority seems to be on the side of the more recent alarmists; 
and it is certain that the new acquisition will facilitate inter- 
ference in Affghan affairs. For the moment it appears that 
Suere Att has reunited the possessions of Dost Manommep ; but 
in that distracted country a pretender may at any time make 
himself master of Herat or of Candahar, and it is not im- 
possible that he might throw himself on Russian protection. 
The most pacific of Indian politicians agree that the occu- 
pation of Herat by Russia would be as legitimate a cause of 
war as the seizure of Peshawur or Mooltan. With such a 
contingency in prospect, it is idle to assert that the interests of 
Russia and England in Asia are identical. 

It is impossible to know whether Russia contemplates the 
future acquisition of the whole or part of India, and it is 
enough to be aware that hostile proceedings on the Indian 
frontier might not improbably be caused by European com- 
plications. Within a few weeks English diplomacy has once 
more ended in baffling the designs of Russia against 
Turkey, which will be resumed on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity. The experience of the Crimean war showed that 
Russia was assailable by a Power possessing maritime superio- 
rity, while it possessed no means of retaliation on a distant 
enemy. In the event of a future quarrel, a blockade of Cron- 
stadt or of Odessa might be answered by a march upon the 
froniier towns of Afighanistan. Any Russian force, indeed, 
which could be employed on the Indus would be easily out- 
numbered and defeated, if the Indian Government were at 
leisure to occupy itself exclusively with repelling invasion. 
There is every reason to believe that internal disturbances 
might be simultaneously repressed; but it is useless to deny 
the probability of novel risks and embarrassments. In 
India, if not in Europe, the era of perfect non-interven- 
tion and of indifference to foreign policy is still remote; 
nor, indeed, is it likely that the modern doctrine will be heartily 
adopted by any Government which has an army to dispose of. 
It is desirable, if it is practicable, to avert a collision as long 
as possible, by some amicable understanding with Russia; but 
a compact on a single point of difference with a litigant who 
has other disputed claims in reserve is scarcely likely to pro- 
duce a lasting settlement. The most unprofitable of all de- 
vices is to assert clamorously that there is peace, when there is 
no reason for dwelling on the subject except a well-founded 
belief that peace is likely to be disturbed. 


COUNT BISMARK’S EXPLANATION. 


OUNT BISMARK could scarcely have allowed the 
Hanover and Hesse Confiscation Bills to pass through the 
Prussian House of Lords without qualifying to some extent 
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another meaning than that which he intended to convey. If, 
therefore, he had remained silent, the fact that, having an 
opportunity of modifying his original statements, he had 
omitted to use it, would have invested his language with 
additional seriousness. This consideration, however, deprives 
of nearly all its value the very slight retractation implied 
rather than contained in his speech of Saturday last. It is 
merely a form to which any Minister who does not a 
declaration of war in his pocket must consent to submit. The 
French Government especially has so often done the same 
thing itself that it must be perfectly aware how little it really 
means. To make a definite statement to-day, and then to tone 
it down somewhat a fortnight later, is the natural expedient 
of a man who wishes his words to take root and bear fruit 
by and by. Ifhe said nothing on the first occasion, he would 
not achieve his end ; if he said nothing on the second occasion, 
he might achieve it rather too quickly. In dealing with the 
Prussian people Count Bismark takes a lesson from the cook, 
and throws in a little cold water at the last moment just to 
prevent the pot from boiling over. His quickness of temper 
serves as a convenient scapegoat on which to lay the blame 
of his indiscretion. The machinations of the dethroned 
sovereigns of Hanover and Hesse have been too much for his 
equanimity. He has “ many times been reproached by the 
“ press for not preserving a proper diplomatic calm in the face 
“ of such endeavours.” He does not deny that there may be 
some ground for the charge,but he is far from being ashamed of 
his weakness. “ Those who can restrain their anger at such base- 
“ ness have national feelings differently organized ” from his. 
Count Bismark does scant justice to his own capacity of self- 
control. The organization of his “ national feelings” would 
doubtless have proved quite equal to any task he might have 
thought proper to impose upon it, and had it suited his pur- 
pose to keep his wrath to himself, his determination would 
certainly not have been affected by anything that the ex-King 
of Hanover or the ex-Elector of Hesse could have done 
to shake it. Count Bismarx’s purpose in threatening the 
Chamber of Deputies with another French invasion has 
probably been fully answered by a fortnight’s uncontradicted 
circulation. He need not have much fear that the effect of 
his warning will be seriously weakened by the fact that 
in addressing the House of Lords he adopted a somewhat 
milder tone. 

When the particular qualification introduced comes to be 
examined, it is of a curiously transparent sort. Count Bis- 
MARK professes to exonerate the French Government and the 
French people at the expense of the French press. It is the 
latter which, by “ a criminal undertaking,” has endeavoured 
to incite to war two nations most earnestly desirous of remain- 
ing at peace. The Prussian Mjnister is “ fully convinced that 
“ all European Governments”—-France among the number, 
therefore — “are animated by peaceful intentions.” In the 
false news “ whch has been circulated with shameless inven- 
“ tiveness” he recognises the real enemy of the peace of 
Europe, and he feels that the time has come when “even in 
“ the interest of national dignity it is necessary to stop the 
“ sources whence newspapers are subsidized openly to incite a 
“brave and warlike nation to make war upon Germany.” 
The “ dissemination of falsehood by means of the distribution 
“ of money "—there is the explanation of all the rumours and 
apprehensions of the last two years. Europe would have been 
at rest if it had not been for the wickedness of certain French 
journalists, and the French journalists would have turned their 
criminal ingenuity in a different direction if it had not been 
for the traitorous liberality of the ex-Elector of Hesse. 

The first feeling suggested by this exposition of the situa- 
tion is one of wonder whether Count Bismark really ex- 
pects any one to believe him; but as the Prussian statesman 
has never shown any symptom of more than human cre- 
dulity, the idea of his entertaining such an anticipation may 
be safely dismissed. It might perhaps be argued that some 
allowance should be made for the extensive transactions in 
press purchases to which Count Bismark himself is sus- 
pected of having been occasionally privy; but a moment's 
consideration will show that this circumstance really tells the 
other way. A portion of the French press may be no more 
above pecuniary influences than a corresponding portion of 
the German, but it is the very fact that the Government is 
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misrule to Russian uniformity and order. Circumstances | his remarks on the same subject in the Chamber of Deputies. 1 

might render it expedient to co-operate even with a Turkestan | It is not often that a nominally responsible Minister delivers 
chieftain, but no sympathy can be felt for the murderers of | himself of so direct a provocation to war as was contained in 
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a large buyer that practically closes the market against private 
dealers. ‘The independent Paris journals are not to be had for 
money; the journals that are to be had have long ago been 
bought up. It is notorious that the most violent attacks upon 
Prussia which have from time to time appeared in French 
newspapers have been found in the semi-official organs of the 
Government. There is scarcely a rumour of coming war, or a 
demonstration that peace can only be attained by the sword, 
that might not have been killed in the cradle by the 
slightest Imperial hint. That these things have been suffered 


to do their work unregarded has been the deliberate choice of | 


the authorities. To silence a journalist whose highest 
inspiration is the prospect of Imperial favour it is not 
even necessary to put the French press law into operation. 
And Count Bismark of course knows this at least as well as 
any one else. When he talks about a hired press doing 
its best to set Governments and nations by the ears, he 


| 


is perfectly aware all the time that the press against which he _ 
_news arrived that the Repeal cause had been abjured by its 


brings this accusation utters nothing but what, at the mo- 
ment of writing, the French Government wishes its subjects, 
or some section of its subjects, to believe. 


the Frencu that he sees all that is going on at Paris, but that 
for reasons of his own he does not wish at present to bring it 
home to its real author. 

The question why Count Bismark should have chosen this 
particular time for assuming so threatening a tone is less casy 
to answer. It may be of course that he is really suspicious of 
his neighbour’s intentions, and that he wishes both to show 
that Prussia is prepared, and to give a reason to his own 
countrymen why she must remain prepared. It may be that 
he is as doubtful as the rest of the world what NapoLeon 
III. really means to do, and that he is getting tired of 
an uncertainty which involves Prussia in so large a military 
expenditure. The proverb which sets forth the wisdom 
of letting sleeping dogs lie may cease to be applicable if 
it is extremely important to ascertain whether a particular 
dog is sleeping or not. In that case it may be the most 
prudent course to administer a gentle kick at the moment 
when you are best prepared to defend yourself if the slumber 
should prove to be only feigned. It is possible, again, that 
the demonstration may be entirely dictated by reasons of 
domestic policy. The unity of Germany, as understood by 
Prussia, is a unity based on conquest. Even in this very 
speech Count Bismark avows that his object in annexing 
Hanover was, not to include 2,000,000 Hanoverians in the 
common German Fatherland, but to ensure Prussia against ever 
again having an Hanoverian army in her rear. The motive 
was strategical, not sentimental. From this point of view, it 
may be of great importance not to let the idea of a French 
invasion die away. It may be of importance in the annexed 
countries, because, as long as the cause of the dethroned 
sovereigns can be identified with France, the idea of indepen- 
dence is not likely to make much way among a German 
population. It may be of importance in the purely Prussian 
provinces, because it supplies an excuse for keeping up a 
military establishment which, though really required for the 
consolidation of recent conquests, can only be ostensibly 
justified on the plea of danger from without. These alterna- 
tive suggestions may all have some shadow of truth in them, 
though on the whole it is to the last that we incline as intrinsi- 
cally the most probable. 


CANADIAN PROSPECTS. 


¥ te newly constituted Dominion of Canada has passed 
through some stormy weather in the first year of its 
existence, but it has had its fair share of sunshine, and the 
clouds are now visibly breaking even in the most threatening 
quarters. Three out of the four Provincial Legislatures have 
thoroughly understood their position, and have given them- 
selves up to useful local work, instead of attempting to en- 
croach on the ultimate Sovereignty which was wisely vested 
in the Federal House of Commons at Ottawa. One of them, 
the Parliament of the Province of Quebec, is actively engaged 
in the development of a new scheme of colonization, in con- 
nexion with cheap wooden railroads, with which it is proposed 
to pierce the forest in every direction. The great recommen- 
dation of the scheme is, that the road is to be made of mate- 
rials to be had for the cutting on the right and left of the 
track, and at a cost very little more than that of a com- 
mon metalled road. Every line that may be so constructed 
will open up millions of acres of available land, and with 
improved organization for placing the immigrants, who 
are now beginning to discover the superior advantages 
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therefore nothing more than an intimation to the Emperor of | 


of Canada over the States, the progress of the country pro- 
mises to surpass all past experience, even of that wonderful 
Western continent. Only a year or so ago the comparatively 
sluggish French Canadians were moved by a wave of feeling 
which prompted many of them to seek to better their fortunes 
in the States. These very men are now petitioning b 

thousands to be received back again on terms as favourable as 
those accorded to emigrants from Europe; and opinion on the 
west of the Atlantic is gradually settling down to the conviction 
that, having regard to the fiscal burdens of the United States, 
and the magnificent means of transit in the Dominion, life in the 
Colonies is easier and more flourishing than in the great Re- 
public, as it stands after its terrible war. While material 
interests are thus prospering, political harmony between the 
central and local Governments has not been disturbed, except 
in the case of the Nova Scotia Repealers, and even their ex- 
travagant, though not unintelligible, excitement is rapidly 
becoming a thing of the past. It is now some time since the 


leader, Mr. Howe, and it was not everyone perhaps in England 
who appreciated the full meaning of this defection. Mr. Howe 
was something more than the first man among the Nova Scotian 
Repealers, just as O’ConNELL was more than the first man 
among Irish Repealers. As O’ConnELL created the Repeal 

in Ireland, so did Mr. Howe in the smaller field of Nova Scotia. 
With great ability, and with a lofty scorn of consistency, he 
lashed into fury the indignation of the less instructed classes of 
his tiny country. As long as it was possible for a Repeat 
agitation to show front with the slightest semblance of a hope 
of success, Mr. Howe wrote and spoke; and worked with 
wonderful energy for the impossible object which he had 
led his countrymen to aim at. But Mr. Howe, though 
not perhaps free from the vanity and selfishness that generally 
mark the popular tribune, was by no means devoid of sense, 
and when he saw that both parties in the House of Commons 
recognised the impossibility of repealing an Act in which 
four previously distinct communities had a common interest, 
and that the choice lay between submission and impotent 
rebellion, he, like a prudent man, accepted the situation. 
For a time it was doubtful how far the example would be 
followed. The Executive Council of Nova Scotia presented 
to their Lievtenant-Governor an Address compounded 
of the same admixture of Constitutionalism and _ petty 
treason which used to flavour O'’ConnELL’s manifestoes. 
The last act of the Duke of Buckincuam was to send an 
answer, quietly but firmly rebuking the pretensions of 
this rather arrogant body, and appealing from them to the 
common sense of their countrymen at large. A little later a 


_ not less objectionable Address has been forwarded from the 


Assembly of Nova Scotia, which was elected in the midst of 
Mr. Howe’s agitation. This has been met by a despatch from 
the present Colonial Minister, even more decided and more 
absolutely fatal to the hopes of the Repealers than that of the 
Duke of Buckincuam. Even before this decisive evidence of 
the conclusive nature of the new Dominion Constitution, the 
Nova Scotians had begun to doubt the wisdom of the repre- 
sentatives whom they had chosen in a moment of angry ex- 
citement. The Legislature desired to thwart the Militia Act 
of the Federal Parliament, but in spite of the opposition of the 
most extreme Separatists, the people mustered in the ranks to 
the number of 5,000 and more, which is a large quota from so 
very small a country as Nova Scotia. Of these the majority 
were men who had followed Mr. Howe in accepting the 
situation. 


No sooner was the final answer of the Liberal Cabinet 
given against Repeal, than further symptoms were apparent ot 
the break-up of the party. Mr. Howe and a colleague of his 
met one of the Dominion Ministers to negotiate terms of com- 
promise, and, subject of course to the ratification of the 
Ottawa Legislature, these have been finally arranged. In a 
sense they may be supposed by some to justify Mr. Howe’s 
agitation, for there is a considerable doubt whether they are 
not more favourable to Nova Scotia than any that could have 
been obtained by less vigorous means. Railways and public 
buildings belonging to the Province are, it seems, to be paid 
for out of the Federal money, and Mr. Howe himself is to 
preside over the Privy Council at Ottawa. This is certainly 
accepting the situation with adequate fervour, and it may be 
doubted whether the ex-agitator would not have served his 
country better by remaining out of office until his elevation 
would afford no excuse for unpleasant suggestions. His powers 
are not disputed by any party, but he has done much mischief 
by his hot-headed advocacy of Repeal, and he may have done 
more by giving to his desertion the appearance of a personally 
selfish arrangement. 
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Mr. Howe’s personal character is, however, a comparatively 
small matter, except so far as any slur upon his integrity may 
swell the numbers of the ultra party who still refuse to 
“ accept the situation.” There are, however, satisfactory in- 
dications that the bulk even of the Anti-Confederation party 
are beginning to see the wisdom of making the best of things. 


_ Even the organs of the extreme Repealers profess that they 


mean to accept every concession that can be wrung from the 
sister provinces—just as O’ConNELL used to take the suc- 
cessive measures which were won from the British Parlia- 
ment—as instalments only of the demand for Repeal. These 
tactics, though not dignified, are generally successful, and seem 
to thrive as well in Nova Scotia as in Ireland. The most 
remarkable evidence of Mr. Howe’s influence is at the same 
time afforded by the tone of the Repeal press. Nothing can 
exceed the virulence of the language used in speaking of those 
who were leaders of the Confederation’ movement from the 
first. They are told, in the pure Transatlantic dialect of 
one of the Repeal organs, that if they remain quiet “ they 
“may take the benefit of the forgetfulness that comes 
“of utter scorn and contempt,” but if they aspire again 
to public life, they shall be “ pilloried for the universal 
“ execration of the country.” We do not cite this vigorous 
declamation for its own sake so much as to show the 
contrast between it and the language used of Mr. Howe. It 
might have been supposed that the traitor who accepted the 
situation after the example of the militiamen, and ended by 
taking a seat in the hostile Cabinet, would be denounced with 
all the exuberant eloquence at the command of his deserted 
followers. Strangely enough, we find that Mr. Howe is still 
spoken of by the most extreme members of the party which he 
made and destroyed with a respect which is quite unaccount- 
able, except on the supposition that he carries with him the 
sympathies of a very large section of the Repeal party. 
Whether this be so or not, it is certain that the agitation is 
practically killed, and before many years we may hear the 
Nova Scotians boasting how their Province and their leader, 
Mr. Howe, got more than their fair share of the good things of 
the Dominion by the well-used device of quarrelling with the 
Union itself. 


While the differences with Nova Scotia are thus rapidly 
settling themselves, Newfoundland and Columbia are both 
beginning to gravitate to the common centre, and to seek the 
Union which one of them—Newfoundland—had at first re- 
jected. The pending question with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany grievously delays the settlement of a large and valuable 
portion of the Dominion territory, but if both sides are 
rational, the Company will have no difficulty in getting reason- 
able terms for any sovereign or other rights or privileges 
which it really has the power to sell. Whenever this arrange- 
ment is concluded, Canada will be able completely to consoli- 
date herself, and promises to start on a new career, which will 
make her not less attractive to European emigrants than the 
United States themselves. 


MR. EDWARDS’ APOLOGY. 


R. EDWARDS complains that his examination before 

the Lorp Mayor “ took the very unusual form of hos- 
“ tility from both sides.” This is quite true; but not only 
must Mr. Epwarbs be aware that he is a very unusual person, 
and therefore is not unlikely to receive very unusual treatment, 
but when he says that the object of getting his evidence was 
“not for the purpose of eliciting any facts material to the 
“ inquiry before the Court,” he must submit to be reminded 
what the inquiry was, and what was the point at issue between 
Dr. Tuom and the house of Overenp and Gurney. Dr. 
Tuom'’s case was that, at the time of the concoction of the 
new Company, the old partners knew that the concern was 
rotten at the core; that they fraudulently concealed the true 
state of their affairs; and that the prospectus issued by the 
Directors embodied this fraud. On the other hand, the GurNEys 
replied that, though they had been unfortunate, they concealed 
nothing; that their affairs had been conducted, not with suc- 
cess certainly, but with good faith throughout. And to prove 
their respective allegations it was necessary both for the 
Gurneys and their accuser to go into the details of the man- 
agement of their business. One person, and one alone, was 
possessed of the secret history of the house. That person 
was Mr. Epwarps. On Dr. Tuom’s part it was urged that 
Mr. Epwarps was perfectly aware of, and was a party to, 
the hopeless insolvency of the house; and therefore his 
examination, as conducted in the interests of Dr. Tnom, 
was to show up that mode of doing business which Mr. 
Epwarps was employed on behalf of the Gurneys to carry 


out, and which he and they alike knew, or ought to have 
known, must end in ruin. On the Gurvyeys’ part it was 
urged that Mr. Epwarps was not only perfectly cognizant 
of, but was mainly responsible for, the losses incurred ; 
and therefore his examination, as conducted in the interests of 
the Gurveys, was to show up his mode of doing business, and 
to throw the burden of failure on him instead of on them- 
selves. Hostility from both sides was therefore very un- 
pleasant, perhaps, but not quite so unnatural. The GuRneys, 
smarting under their ruin, could not but look with hostility 
on the man whom they charged with being the author of their 
ruin; Dr. Tuom and the shareholders, also smarting under 
ruin, must have entertained exactly the same feelings towards 
the man who was, so they said, the main instrument of that 
policy which had brought the house into such a state that 
all the new capital imported into it could not keep it from 
falling. Every man’s hand is perhaps against Mr. Epwarps, 
but then it was alleged at the Mansion House that Mr. 
Epwarps’ hand was against every man. 


And this seems to be the upshot of Mr. Epwarps’ very 
clever apology. For example, one main charge s 
against Mr. Epwarps is that he took commission from both 
sides, the buyer and seller—or, more strictly, the borrower 
and lender—in the same transaction. What is his answer ? 
Not that this was not so, but that both parties were aware of 
it. Volenti non fit injuria. This is the plea sometimes, we 
believe, advanced in the Divorce Court, that the respondent 
has had, practically, leave and license from the husband to 
seduce the wife. It is not a very moral plea, but anyhow, 
whenever urged, it admits the fact of seduction. This is what 
Mr. Epwarps admits, and the only charge against him is that 
the very thing which he admits constitutes his culpability. 
“Tt is true,” Mr. Epwarps admits, “that Mr. Xenos paid 
“me at the rate of Sool. @ year; it is true that Mr. Scorr 
“ RussELL paid me commission on the loan advanced to him 
“by the Gurneys; but then the Gurneys had full knowledge 
“of these payments, and even named and arranged their 
“amount. How then could the Guryeys be injured by these 
“payments?” The question is not whether the GuRNeys 
were privy to the transaction, but whether the transaction 
was itself defensible ; whether, on the face of it, it was not a 
wanton squandering of the assets of the house—that is, of their 
creditors’ property ; and whether Mr. Epwarps, being privy to 
the transaction, and being the only person benefited by it, was 
culpable in being a party to it? In the case of an ordinary loan 
of 100l., if the lender A. gives B., a middleman, 5/., and if the 
borrower C. gives the same B. 5/., it stands to reason that the 
100/, is sweated down to gol., and the capital so far lessened 
for the private gain of B., and that this 10/. might have been 
saved and spared. These admissions on Mr. Epwarps’ part 
run through the whole of his apology. He complains of the 
suggestion that the 20,000/. was paid him by the Gurneys either 
for ruining their business or for nothing at all; and he says that 
either alternative is absurd. And then he goes into an elabo- 
rate proof of this very paradox that actually both alternatives are 
true, and, wonderful as the assertion is, he urges that there could 
be no harm in all this, because the Gurneys were perfectly aware 
that their house was being ruined, that they had commenced 
the system of ruining it, and only hired Mr. Epwarps to carry 
on and complete their ruin. And further, that when things 
had run their natural course, and when the ruin that they had 
compassed—or, as it is called, “ the policy ” of making advances 
to rotten concerns had borne its natural fruits—they really 
did pay him his 20,000l. for nothing at all, or, if for any- 
thing, for hush-money, because, “ Friend Epwarps, we do 
“ not see how we are to get on without thee; ” because friend 
Epwarps “ had become possessed of sufficient knowledge to 
“have forced us to put up our shutters within twenty-four 
‘* hours of his revelations, if he had chosen to make them”; 
and because friend Epwarps had shown, by something very 
like a threatening letter of December, 1864, that he was per- 
fectly capable of making these revelations. 


These two points—the allegation of Mr. Epwarps’ complicity 
in the losses sustained by the Gurneys, and the allegation that 
he got 20,000/. only because he was master of the situation 
and to purchase his silence—are worth clearing up. “ How,” 
plaintively asks Mr. Epwarps, “ can it be charged against me 
“ that I caused those losses? Certainly Overenp and GuRNEY 
“ cannot and will not say so.” Mr. CHapMan does say so; but 
let that pass. The question is not what the GurNeys say, but 
what Dr. Tuom and the shareholders say. This question, the 
only one worth a moment’s consideration, Mr. Epwarps tra- 
verses, and goes into proofs of the perfectly irrelevant, however 
astounding, fact that the GURNEYs were conscious and active 
parties to their own ruin, carefully provided for it, and secured 
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Mr. Epwarps’ invaluable aid to make this certainty of ruin 
doubly certain. For, to do Mr. Epwarps justice, he faith- 
fully fulfilled this very extraordinary commission. The Atlantic 
Royal Mail Company had received advances from the GuRNEYS 
to the amount of 200,000/. before Mr. Epwarps was hired. 
The mot d’ordre of the Gurneys, and “the policy ” originated 
by them, and entrusted to Mr. Epwarps, was to keep all 
cases with which he had anything to do out of bankruptcy. 
These were his instructions, and in following them out he 
“supported this policy” by increasing this little debt of 
200,000/. to 600,000l. This “ policy ” in familiar language, is 
called throwing good money after bad; and though it may 
suit Mr. Epwarps to say that people may well differ as 
to whether it is a wise policy or not, we beg leave to say 
that there can be no question about its folly, and little 
question about its honesty; and that it is a very poor vin- 
dication of cither its wisdom or its honesty to plead that the 
Gurxeys, as well as Mr. Epwarps, were all along privy to it. 
Two blacks do not make a white. When “the policy” of 
making these advances under the circumstances was announced 
to Mr. Epwarps, he must either have approved or disapproved 
of it. If he disapproved, he cannot be relieved from the 
imputation of being a consenting party to what he must 
have known was wrong in itself, and must end in ruin. If he 
approved, he cannot be relieved from the charge made by 
impetuous and plain-spoken Mr. Birxseck, that the great 
‘osses of the house were to be attributed to his advice, albeit 
uis advice and assistance were only in accordance with “ the 
“ policy” of the house. If the policy was flagitious, and 
Mr. Epwarps knew it to be such, he was guilty, for the sake 
of lucre, of carrying out what he knew to be wrong; if he 
thought it right, as it turned out to be very wrong, he is 
guilty of being something more than a passive spectator of 
the ruin of the great house. He was an active participator 
in, if not the original inventor of, a policy which was either 
criminal or foolish to the last degree. The recent history of 
OvereND and Gurney raises only the old and ugly dilemma 
between knave and fool. Dr. Tom and his supporters urge 
knave; the Gurneys, according to Mr. Epwarps, plead fool ; 
only it is a folly not only so astounding, but so peculiar, that 
the fool which it suggests is somewhat of SoLomon’s type, whose 
sport it is to do mischief, who rageth and is confident, and 
whose abomination it is to depart from evil—that is, who 
letermines, when he has begun “a policy,” to stick to it. 


The other point is equally curious, and Mr. Epwarps’ apology 
does much to clear up the mystery of the why and wherefore 
his stipend of 5,000/. a year was actually paid as a subsidy 
by the Gurneys. The facts seem to be these:—In Novem- 
ber, 1862, Mr. Epwarps was engaged for five years certain, 
at a salary of 5,000l., the hiring to commence January 1, 
1863, and to terminate January 1, 1868. As early as the 
latter part of 1863 Mr. Binxseck rebelled; ‘ from that time 
“the confidential relations between myself and the house 
* practically closed.” Throughout 1864 the house placed no 
matter in his hands. Throughout 1864 Mr. Epwarps com- 
plained, remonstrated, and towards the end of the year 
threatened, and the result of his complaints was that he got 
the 20,000/. ; that is to say, for one year’s service, that of 1863, 
he got the whole sum which it had been engaged to pay 
him—either 20,000/. or 25,000l., it is not quite clear which; 
most likely the former, as Mr. Epwarps says, “ in taking the 
“ sum of 20,000l. it appears to me that I was foregoing part 
“ of my just claim; and I think so still.” Just claim for 
what? It could not be for four years’ services, for he only 
acted during one year—namely, 1863. The Gurneys, it ap- 
pears, had fixed upon five years as the term during which “their 
policy” must come to an end. Mr. Epwaxps, by his skilful 
management, had contrived to compress into one year five years’ 
work ; and no doubt on this view of the matter he was en- 
titled to the full sum, just as a contractor who bargains to lay a 
cable in six months is entitled to his full payment if he does 
the work in two months. So if the Gurneys had, as it seems 
they had, entered into an undertaking with themselves to ruin 
their house in five years, and had secured Mr. Epwarps’ services 
to spread out this remarkable achievement over the whole of 
that time, they could not complain of Mr. Epwarps’ diligence 
in helping them to their ruin so handsomely and completely in 
a single year. This is, in its way, a legitimate excuse for 
Mr, Evwarps taking the whole pound of flesh, even though it 
weighed 20,000/, But this excuse, good as it is, admits that 
for four years—namely, for 1864-5-6-7—-Mr. Epwarps did 
nothing at all—but hold his tongue. This silence was not 
so much golden as gold-worthy; and the golden ox, as the 
Greek proverb says, on Mr: Epwarps’ tongue was not alto- 


gether thrown away. The shutters which Mr. Epwarps might 
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have put up in 1863 were not put up till 1868, and after 
all were not put up by the Gurneys at all, but by the Limited 
Liability Company, and the Six Directors. This postpone- 
ment of the crash was perhaps cheaply purchased at 20,000/, 
At any rate these were the terms dictated by Mr. Epwanrps, 
and the Gurneys submitted to them. After one year’s 
service, and at the end of the second year during which 
no services had been rendered, Mr. Epwarps plainly in- 
timated that if the Gurneys did not come to terms, and 
his terms too, he might be under the necessity of making 
public his connexion with the house, and disclosing “the 
“ policy,” to the admiration, we suppose, and imitation, 
of the commercial world of London. The Gurneys were 
absolutely at Mr. Epwarps’ mercy, and Mr. Epwarps took 
the merciful view and 20,000l., which, we quite agree 
with him, was foregping part of his claim; for if he had 
demanded 40,000/. no doubt he would have got it, so com- 
pletely was he master of the situation. Only we must remind 
Mr. Epwarps that his claim was ether for helping and being 
privy to the ruin of the house in one year instead of five 
years, or was the price for submitting to be paid—bribed, it is 
sometimes called—for not revealing the secrets of the house, 
and, as Mr. Cuarman says, for being “soothed down” by those 
who were helpless under his tender mercies, 


HISTORICAL CYCLES. 


We have more than once spoken of historical parallels, the 
fallacy which is implied in their thoughtless use, and the 
opposite fallacy which is implied in despising them altogether. 
No historical parallel can be absolutely perfect, because no event 
in history ever exactly repeats itself. ‘he fact that a parallel is a 
parallel, the fact that two events of different ages or different 
countries are compared together, will hinder the two events from 
being exactly alike. The fact that one event belongs to one ago 
and country and the other event to another age and country 
will impress upon each some points of difference from the other. 
But it does not at all follow from this that real instruction, 
practical instruction and not a mere gratification of curiosity, 
may not be drawn from the comparison of distant events with one 
another. - For in truth it is often the points of difference which 
make the comparison most instructive. And it is often the points 
of difference in detail which best enable us to see the essential 
analogy between two periods or states of things. A merely out- 
ward likeness, a likeness which is a mere likeness of detail, may ver 
well be simply accidental. But a likeness which pierces throug 
the differences necessarily caused by the diversities of countries, 
times, and men’s manners is pretty sure to be a real and essential 
likeness. That is to say, however remote in time and place the 
two events may be, analogous causes are at work in the two cases, 
and they are bringing about analogous effects. 

Now, if these remarks are true of historical parallels in general, 
they are specially true of one class of historical parallels, which 
we will distinguish as historical cycles. We will give this name 
to those cases when events seem to reproduce themselves in the 
history of the same nation, when events happen in one age which, 
amidst all diversities, present an essential likeness to events which, 
perhaps in some very distant age, happened in the history of the same 
country or people. Events, strictly so called, may repeat themselves, 
or again, institutions may repeat themselves. Institutions especially 
may practically repeat themselves, amidst the greatest varieties of 
external circumstances. The institutions of a very advanced age may 
be a real return to the institutions of a very early age. The later 
days of a people, amidst countless differences of detail, may have 
more real likeness, more identity of principle, with its very early 
days, than with intermediate times from which, in all outward cir- 
cumstances, they are separated by much slighter differences. This 
sort of reproduction in the history of the same people or country 
may be fairly called acycle. A former state of things seems, with 
the necessary allowances, to be repeated. The nation seems, with 
the same necessary allowances, to come back to a point at which 
it stood ages before. This is strictly the cycle, as distinguished 
from the ordinary parallel. The analogy between ancient Greece 
and medieval Italy is one of the best parallels of the ordinary 
kind, one of those which we can best follow out both in points of 
likeness and in points of unlikeness. But the parallel between 
medizeval Italy and primeeval Italy before the power of Rome arose 
is a parallel of another kind. Our knowledge of the earlier period is 
not enough to enable us to carry out the comparison in the same 
detail in which we can carry out the comparison in the other 
case. But our knowledge is enough to enable us to say that the 
parallel between medieval and primeval Italy is a real parallel. 
And, being a real parallel, it is a parallel of the particular sort of 
which we are now speaking. It is a return on the part of a 
country to a state of things essentially the same as a state of 
things many ages older. That is, it is a true case of an historical 
cycle. 

"in the other hand, a parallel which is simply a parallel and no 
more may be sometimes mistaken for a case of cycle, or it may be 
sometimes, for interested purposes, represented as being one. e 
have, for instance, heard till we are weary about the Buonapartes, 
elder and younger, somehow reproducing the career and position 
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of Charles the Great. Now there doubtless is a certain parallel- 
ism, faint and distant, it is true, but real as far as it goes, between 
the Empire of Charles the Great and the Empire of the elder 
Buonaparte. No doubt the virtue of the parallel is a good 
deal lost through conscious aping on the part of Buonaparte ; 
still there is a certain real analogy between two Empires both 
springing up in a comparatively sudden way, and both taking in, 
speaking roughly, nearly the same countries. But that is all. 

he parallel is not a og but the opposite toa cycle. The Em- 

ire of Charles was the domination of Germany over Gaul: the 
eo of Buonaparte was the domination of Gaul over Germany. 
A far nearer approach to a repetition of the career of Charles 
is to be found in the late aggrandizement of Prussia. There 
is no such striking parallel at first sight as there is in the other 
case; but there is a real and very close likeness. Superficial 
observers are apt to talk of Charles the Great as a sort of meteor 
which flashed for a moment and left no lasting results behind. His 

reat Empire doubtless broke up, and therefore to careless eyes it 
fooks as if he did no lasting work at all. But Charles did two 
very great and very lasting works, one for good and one for evil. 
And one of them has just been pretty well done over again before 
our own eyes, The first work of Charles was to found what, as 
compared with the state of things before him, may be called a 
united Germany. His second work was to unite Germany and Italy 
under a single sovereign. On these two works of one man all later 
European history hangs. Now what have we ourselves seen within 
three years? The last traces of Charles’ work for evil have been 
wiped out; his work for good has been done over again. It is 
hard to make people understand how many things go in cycles, 
how often history repeats itself, how much that seems to be in- 
novation is really restoration. This is emphatically the case with 
regard to the German and Italian Kingdoms. It is hard to make 
people believe that German and Italian unity are not utterly new 
things, dreams of speculative politicians, but actual facts which 
existed long ago and to which we are now only going back. 
But any one who understands the history of the world for the last 
thousand years knows very well that every step that has been 
taken towards the unity of Germany or of Italy is not a step to- 
wards rr new, but really a step back again towards some- 
thing old. 

In our own history, above all, every step in advance has been at 
the same time a step backwards. We have often shown how 
our latest constitution is, amidst all external ditierences, essen- 
tially the same as our earliest, how every struggle for right and 
freedom from the thirteenth century onwards ee simply been a 
struggle for recovering something old, often in quite another 
shape, but still essentially the same amidst all the differences of 
an early and a late state of society. Let us take one example out 
of many, and let us illustrate it by a story from the late general 
election. A Liberal candidate professes to be a lover of everything 
old, a hater of everything new. He denounces the novelties of 
Toryism, the mere mushroom growth of the last two or three 
hundred years, Presently he is called on at a dinner to give the 
toast of the Bishop and Clergy. He makes the suspicious addition 
of “ Ministers of all Denominations.” A clergyman opposite tri- 
umphantly asks whether ministers of all denominations were 
among the old things which he loved. The candidate takes his 
opportunity, and shows how toleration was the old thing and 
intolerance the new; how, in the first days of the Gospel in 
England, a heathen King could give full freedom to the preachers 
of Christianity, and a Christian King could do no kind of, harm to 
those of his people who clave to their old heathendom. In short, 
if anybody, in Spain or elsewhere, wants a model for a Toleration 
Act, he cannot do better than turn to Beeda, and study the sayings 
and doings of the first Christian Bretwalda. 

In France we do not see the same going back to old in- 
stitutions under other forms which we see in England; but 
we do see the principle of cycles busily at work in other 
ways. It is obvious that there are large portions of French 
history which read exactly like repetitions of other portions. 
There are scenes in the French history of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries which only need the names to be changed to 

as scenes in the history of the great Revolution. In all 
cases we find the same deeds of violence and bloodshed done in 
honour of the most exalted principles of freedom and love of man- 
kind. But there isa much subtler cycle in French history than 
this. Gaul has not, like England, fallen back on its old institu- 
tions, but it has certainly fallen back upon its old nationality. The 
Frankish element has died out or has been assimilated, just as the 
Norman element has been assimilated in England, and Gaul is 
again Gaulish, just as England is again English. And if it has 
not fallen back on its old institutions, it is for the obvious reason 
that there were not, strictly speaking, any old institutions to fall 
back upon. The old Teutonic constitution was capable of being 
developed, on its own principles, by the needful changes in form 
and detail, into the constitution which we have now. But Gaul, 
where Franks and Goths conquered and settled, but never formed 
the mass of the population, had no such inheritance to develop. 
Teutonic institutions were in Gaul simply the institutions of con- 
uerors, as Roman institutions were before them. Hence it is 
that there is in France no such continued political existence as 
there is in England. The cities of France were ancient when 
most of the cities of England were founded, but, when we come 
to look at the laws and usages by which they are ruled, we find 
the balance of antiquity wholly the other wae 
_ But perhaps there is no European country where events have re- 


themselves in so remarkable a way as they have done in 
e repetition is so exact that it almost passes the stage of paral- 
lelism and reaches that of identity. But the repetition is not the 
result of any deep or mysterious cause; it is simply the natural, 
almost the necessary, consequence of the geographical position of 
the island. Placed between Europe and Africa, it is the natural 
battle-ground of European and African Powers. It has thus come 
to pass that the great struggle between East and West, between 
the Semitic and the Aryan races, which in later times grew into a 
struggle between the Koran and the Gospel, has twice been fought 
out on Sicilian ground. The possession of Sicily was in one age of 
the world disputed between Greeks and Phoenicians, between 
colonists from Corinth and colonists from Carthage. The prize is 
wrested from both by the conquerors of Southern Italy, by the 
advancing might of "el Sicily becomes a Roman province; 
presently each metropolis shares the fate of its colony, and Co- 
rinth and Carthage perish in a single year. Ages afterwards 
the same part is played over again. Sicily is again disputed 
between men of Hellenic and men of Semitic speech, between 
subjects of the Byzantine Cesar and subjects of the Saracen 
Caliph. Again the prize is wrested from both by new conquerors 
of Southern Italy, but conquerors again so far Roman that they 
spoke a variety of the speech of Rome. Sicily now, instead of a 
Roman province, becomes a Norman Kingdom, and the Norman 
conqueror, like the Roman, again makes Sicily a basis of operations 
for warfare both in Greece and in Africa. The events here repeat 
themselves almost literally. In fact, they can hardly help re- 
peating themselves. That they have not happened over again a 
third time is simply because for ages past there has been no 
African Power capable of playing the part of the old Carthaginians 
and Saracens. Sicily has therefore bens often tossed to and fro 
between different European Powers, but it has not for many ages 
run any danger of becoming other than European and Christian. 

Take again quite another part of the world, Persia. One cannot 
help thinking that the singular vitality of Persian nationality, 
which makes the history of Persia such a contrast to the ordinary 
sameness of Eastern dynastic history, is in some way due to the 
Aryan blood of the genuine Persian people. It is a great thing 
for a nation to be able to say that it has been, twice in its 
history, roused up, after long ages of bondage, to a new national 
life by the snetiing of a national religion. Ismael in the fil 
teenth century called the Persian nation again into being by the 
panes of the Shiah form of Islam, just as, twelve hundred years 

fore, Artaxerxes had called it again into being by the preaching 
of the old creed of the land td Sowa so long under Macedonian 
and Parthian conquerors. This Persian cycle is really a more 
remarkable one than the Sicilian one, because it is not due to 
equally obvious causes. It comes nearer to the way in which 
English and Gaulish nationality have cropped up again, though it 
differs from them in that the two restorations of Persian nation- 
ality were brought about by open revolution, and were also 
connected with a national religious movement. But the last 
circumstance is owing to that invariable law of the East which 
makes nationality and religion identical. 

On the whole, then, history does repeat itself a good deal in the 
various ups and downs of the same nation. But cycles of this 
sort must be studied with the same allowances and with the 
same warnings as ordinary historical parallels. The points of 
difference must be carefully noted, but, after all, the fact that 
> note the points of difference is the surest proof of essential 

eness, 


COURT DRESS. 


hye great author of the Clothes-philosophy left his work half 
done. He sketched out a subject of vast importance, and 
gave many et hints to the world through his brilliant dis- 
ciple. But he either failed to form his philosophy into a consistent 
and coherent system, or rather—for we can scarcely suppose a 
true German to have stopped short in the road to a complete 
system—his interpreter doubted the digestive capacities of the 
British age: and only threw before them some specially racy 
morsels by way of whetting their appetites. Thus on Teufel. 
dréckh’s remains present many keen flashes of insight, but lay 
down no body of rules which might enable persons devoid of his 
a of intellectual vision to judge of the phenomena of dress. 
Ve have to grope our way in the dark, and decide more or less at 
random, in the absence of a settled paw A stimulus 
should be given to our researches by the curious coincidence of 
a new code upon Court dress a aged simultaneously with a 
new edition of Sartor Resartus. \ e should of course fail in the 
attempt to moralize on the circumstance in the fashion of the 
clothes-philosopher; as, in truth, there is no more detestable 
dialect in all literature than imitation Carlylese. Yet, standing on 
a humbler platform, and speaking the language of common life, 
we may possibly deduce one or two useful lessons. 

The fundamental theorem of the clothes-philosophy asserts the 
existence of a necessary harmony between the human being and 
his artificial reg Tell us how a man dresses, and we can 
infer with certainty his character and intellect. What is true of 
the individual is equally true of the race. Physiologists explain 
the presence of certain apparently useless organs by the suppo- 
sition that they are inherited from remote progenitors living ee 
different circumstances. In a precisely similar way, it has been 
suggested that the mysterious pair of buttons which ornament 
the small of a gentleman’s back once discharged the useful func- 
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tion of supporting a sword-belt. They are rudimentary organs, 
which have persisted long after their use has been forgotten. 
They would thus testify to the former existence of a military 
instinct which is now so far extinct that swords are no longer 
part of our habitual costume; just as distinctly as a rudimentary 
claw would prove that an ancestor of the animal examined had 
been in the habit of scratching. If we take a more general view, 
there is nothing which marks the progress of society more dis- 
tinctly than the change of fashion in dress. What, for example, 
can be more characteristic of the good and evil influences of our 
time than the dying out of provincial and class costumes? 
Feudalism will not be quite supplanted by modern ideas so long 
as the British peasant continues to wear a smockfrock. As soon 
as he becomes conscious of a sphere of life outside of his own 
village, or as soon as a passive submission to his position is 
changed for a desire to rise in the world, his altered temper will 
be marked by the final abandonment of his ancient dress. He 
will indulge in a humble imitation of the garments of the class 
above him, and one more characteristic figure will be missed from 
amongst us. We complain often enough of the disappearance of 
this and other more picturesque dresses; we are sorry to see the 
national dresses of Switzerland or the Tyrol superseded by a bad 
imitation of the one European model; and we look forwards with 
horror to the time when every male biped on the planet will be 
arrayed in chimney-pot hats and such garments as are supplied 
wholesale by advertising firms of tailors. Conceive of many 
millions of human beings any one of whom might have come 
straight out of Messrs. Moses and Son’s vast commercial empo- 
rium! Will they not be wearing the livery of a bondage in some 
respects more degrading than that of old-fashioned tyrants, and 
give a palpable proof that vulgar commonplace has conquered the 
earth, and entered into the souls, as well as disfigured the outward 
appearance, of all its inhabitants? Students of political philosophy 
will recognise another manifestation of that tyranny of the 
majority which supplies so many prophets with doleful fore- 
warnings. ‘The future presents itself to their minds in the image 
of a Dissenting preacher clad in rusty black, and ordering all men 
to apparel themselves in his likeness, Already it requires more 
courage to walk across the Parks in eccentric garments than to 
march up to a battery in the midst of a crowd dressed after a 
single fashion ; and every day helps to extend the reign of mono- 
tony, and reduce the distinction between different classes. It is 
long since each generation has had to repeat the complaint that it 
is more difficult to distinguish a gentleman from a pickpocket, 
and every one has insulted some spotless guest at an evening 
party by confounding him with the waiter behind his chair. Is 
not the concession to human weakness granted by the new regu- 
lations for Court dress one step more in the downward career ? 
‘Thackeray somewhere remarks on the inexpressible dignity con- 
ferred upon our Sovereign by the fact that men could not enter 
the Royal presence without a tail. That distinction has fallen 
before the desolating advance of democracy, and now it seems 
that we are to be permitted to meet our gracious ruler without 
exchanging the trousers of domestic life for knee-breeches. We 
may attend a levée or a drawing-room in “black silk velvet 
trousers,” or even in “ dark-coloured cloth trousers of the same colour 
as the coat.” A few more innovations, and even coachmen will 
abandon wigs; and the Judges, the Bishops, and even that most 
venerable of mortals, the Speaker of the House of Commons, will 
begin to tremble for the security of their gorgeous apparel. Nay, 
it is even possible that the beautiful flunkeys who delight the 
public by the sight of their brilliant plush and their manly calves 
may begin to grumble at the ornamental costume which now 
enhances their charms. When we think of this reckless admission 
of trousers, we have still deeper reasons for regret, for surely the 
substitution of trousers for breeches illustrates one of the darkest 
sides of what we are pleased to call ——. It is the triumph, 
not merely cf monotony over variety, but of ugliness over beauty. 
{t is the meagre and stunted part of mankind forcing the better 
made to surrender their advantages, and to hide shapely limbs 
under the monotonous black cylinder which may conceal either 
beauty or deformity. If our fathers had good legs, they showed 
them; we put the spindle-shanked and the muscular on the same 
level. We, in the words of the poet, “ shift and bedeck and bedrape 
us ”; our fathers were “noble and nude,” if not precisely “ antique.” 
They, we may say, “were fair in the fearless old fashion, their 
limbs were as melodies yet.” We are reduced as nearly as may 
be to mathematical diagrams, capable of being dressed like the 
hilosophers of Laputa, by help of a theodolite and a table of 
 ooiiien. If George IV. was not a model ruler in all respects, 
he had at least most undeniable calves, and —— them freely 
for the loyal admiration of his loving subjects. here is it all 
to end? Ladies still preserve a taste for the beautiful, though 
they too echo the complaint that the distinction between classes 
tends to become, at best, a mere distinction in costliness, not in 
fashion. But who can say how long it will be before women too 
find out that love of dress is frivolous, and hasten to the poll in 
some uniform as ugly and monotonous as that of their brothers ? 
We fear that it is impossible to give an entirely satisfactory 
answer to such lamentations. Yet something may be said for those 
who persist in es the welfare of their species. Undoubtedly 
we are losing something that can never be replaced. Provincial 


dialects and costumes and characters are rapidly decaying as man 
becomes a more cosmopolitan animal, and the little backwaters 
and side-eddies of human life are carried away in the main current. 
Tho Tyrolese peasant, with his blackcock’s feather and his graceful 


dress, will pass away when the flood of tourists fairly bursts into 
his valleys, and his grandson will perhaps be indistinguishable 
from the driver of a London omnibus. The old social castes are 
being rapidly ground to powder in the democratic mill, and their 
outward signs must disappear with them. ' The first result must 
necessarily be a painful increase of monotony, and a disappearance 
of many characteristic figures surrounded by pleasant associations, 
Yet it is possible to look forwards to a more reasonable state of 
things developing itself by degrees. We still suffer from the ani- 
mosities of a revolutionary epoch. The working man is discontented 
with his position, and is anxious to throw off the badges of his dis- 
grace. He dresses exactly like his superiors, in order to prove that 
one man is as good as another. In the Millennium, when everybody 
is perfectly satisfied with the social order, no one will be ashamed of 
wearing a distinctive and appropriate dress. Bad manners are the 
= of a state of society in which nobody is quite at ease, 

cause class privileges are dying out and consequently ill-defined ; 
and the attempt, so often ridiculed, of every social stratum to ape 
the dress of that immediately above it, is the natural expression, 
in terms of coats and trousers, of the discontent which can only 
cease when we have somehow reached a position of comparative 
equilibrium. Bad taste in dress, like the disorders of our natural 
integuments, indicates the presence of some morbid humour 
which we may hope will be gradually absorbed in a healthy 
constitution. This, however, is a speculation which can only 
refer to a distant epoch, We shall probably work out a sound 
system of dress when we have learnt to paint pictures and build 
houses and form political constitutions to the general satisfaction 
of the country. Meanwhile it is tolerably safe to congratulate 
ourselves on the disappearance of distinctions which have 
ceased to correspond with any real beliefs of mankind. Court 
dress must always remain at a certain distance from that of 
ordinary human beings, so long as we have any genuine loyalty; 
yet it is well that it should follow the ordinary costume of the 
period at as little distance as may be. It is doubtless difficult to 
measure the intensity of reverence indicated by taking off one’s 
trousers and putting on a sword and a pair of breeches. Does the 


difference, for example, between trousers and breeches fully 


—_ the awe produced by the presence of royalty on a devout 
believer in the divine right of kings? We hesitate to express 
any opinion en so knotty a question; yet, when we endeavour to 
realize the extreme reluctance with which we should undergo such 
a transformation in presence of any mere mortal, we are inclined 
to think that this would not be a violent hypothesis. Seeing, 
therefore, that we are still sincerely loyal, and yet by no means 
believers in that dogma in its extreme sense, we should say that 
some mean term between breeches and ordinary trousers will be 
the fittest expression for our feelings. We therefore approve, so 
far as we can venture to judge, of the happy medium discovered 
in “black silk velvet trousers,’ or even in “ dark-coloured cloth 
trousers, with a narrow gold-lace stripe on the sides.” 


BOYS. 


A HIGH authority has counted, among the drops of bitterness 
in the me of every prosperous and successful life, the vexation 

of spirit which a man experiences from the reflection that it is an 
even chance that his son will turn out to be a fool. The sting of 
the possibility seemed keen enough to make the condition of the 
father who, owing to the happy accident of being a fool himself, 
enjoyed an immunity from its pain, almost an object of envy to the 
oe tgp es Modern experience has done nothing to shake the 
asis of the ancient Oriental calculation, but has, if anything, 
somewhat strengthened the probabilities against the intellectual 
application of the physical law, fortes creantur fortibus et bonis. 
There is more than aneven chance that the wise man’s son will be 
a fool; and the wise man, knowing this, will exhibit his wisdom 
in taking his luck and making the best of it, rather than in “ hating 
life” because the chances of its dice are against a high intellectual 
throw twice running in its generations. “io a man of the ordinary 
stamp, who is not wise except in a broad and liberal application 
of the word, but who is at least equally far from being a fool, the 
probable future of “the man that shall come after him” presents 
a problem of constantly increasing interest through the years of 
middle life. The throw of his own career, directed by the hidden 
influences of birth and training, education, natural capacity, and 
casual surroundings, has turned up the working average of 
seven; it might have been better, but then it might have been 
worse, and he has nothing to complain of. But he knows that 
the chances for his son are just as good in favour of a higher 
cast as against it. He finds in the golden mediocrity of his 
personal experience a level and pleasant standing-point from 
which he can contemplate the future at much greater ease than 
falls to the lot of the philosopher in his more exalted height ; and 
if he uses his opportunities he will not find himself without very 
fair means of guessing—for knowing is necessarily out of the ques- 
tion—whether his son will be a wise man or a fool in comparison 
with himself. The balance of judgment will naturally always 
incline in the more favourable direction, and will have to be cor- 
rected accordingly, so that such indications of opinion as a man 
may gather from his neighbours will be useful in qualifying his 
own. A man who is either consciously or by common consent 
himself a fool will occasionally be found to take umbrage at the 
conventional hope which may be expressed to his son in his hearing, 
“that he may turn out a better man than his father”; but the 
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invariable intention to compliment the parent in the use of a 
rase so very uncomplimentary at first sight is a sufficient evi- 
ence of the generally understood bias of the parental desires. 
There are few, if any, men worth taking into account to whom it 
is not a source of positive pleasure to be distanced by their sons, 
and to whom the chance of such a result is not a sincere gratifica- 
tion in p t. It would be impossible to be thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with boys without some such anticipation, and the feeling may 
often be detected underlying the coldest and most rugged outward 
manner. It will never be found safe to calculate on its absence, and a 
slip of thissort may bring its authorto condign and uncompassioaated 
ef. In the early days of the great Oxford religious movement, 
it chanced that a funeral sermon had brought within the range of a 
leading Nonconformist preacher several lads who were enthusiastic 
followers of the new school. The good man poured volley after 
volley mercilessly into them, conceiving himself to have the 
hearty support of all the seniors in the family. At length, in an 
evil moment for himself, he was seized by a prophetic afflatus, and 
assured the row of Tractarian youths before him that neither in 
worldly prosperity nor in mental powers had any of them a chance 
of attaining the standard of their venerable progenitor. He had 
reckoned without his host ; he was hardly out of the pulpit when 
he was brought to a humiliating apology by the offended seniors, 
who gave him pretty sharply to understand that his prophesyings 
were considerably more mistaken than their nephews’ opinions, 
however “unsound ” these might be. 

To any one who does not care to throw himself into the future 
of his children, and to watch its germs in their present growth, 
the holidays must be an unmitigated afiliction. But we must correct 
our antiquated expression. We had forgotten, for the moment, that 
there are no “holidays” now; we mean, of course, the “ vacation.” 
“ Holidays” have vanished with “the half” into the limbo of for- 
gotten religions; “ vacations ” have come in with “terms”; and 
the school year now, like the Gallia of our boyish recollections, 
est omnis divisa in partes tres, or, as the traditional construe had 
it, “is quartered into three halves.” We do not like the change, 
but factum valet, and we take it as we find it. The new vaca- 
tion seems not to be prized as the old holidays were; and the con- 
trasts presented between periods separated by intervals of twenty 
weeks were far more distinctly marked than they can be when 
the interval may at times be little more than ten. The distinct 
stages of growth are less appreciable, and require a closer and 
more careful examination. On the other hand, the great change 
in the modern system of school-life, of which the “ term” is but 
a chance accessory, has immensely altered for the better the 
mutual relations of a schoolboy and his father. In the miserable 
old régime of the private schools, it is scarcely too much to 
say that this relation was, at regularly recurring periods, that 
of natural enemies. The boy had no pride in his school, 
and could have no love for it. Sometimes he simply detested 
it. He smudged out “amo” and scrawled “odi” in his Eton 
Grammar, where “the master” was invoked to illustrate the 
mystery of the accusative case; and very often he did honestly, 
and from the depths of his small heart, “hate the master.” 
His father all the while held the position of his alternate 
deliverer and torturer in respect of this monster. At the holidays 
he rescued him from his power; when Black Monday returned, 
he “sent him to school” again, and delivered him over, bound 
hand and foot, to the dreaded thraldom. In the happier days of 
modern school-life, the father may find that he has something to 
do in holding his own against the rival worship of the Head Mas- 
ter. The home is the complement of the school, and not the 
refuge from its sorrows and the balm for its miseries. The inte- 
rests of the father and son are recognised as identical, and not 
antagonistic; and the inevitable pressure of the “ schocl-bill” is 
no longer augmented by the agreeable consciousness that it is re- 

rded very much in the light of a payment for selling your son 
into slavery, placed only too inconveniently on the wrong side of 
the account. The holidays which bring back a boy from a 
public school have become periods each with a special interest of 
itsown. He is glad to come home, of course ; it is very pleasant, 
and like old times; he thinks youa little behind the age, perhaps, 
and rather out of the world; but there is a peculiar satisfaction 
in being able to set you right, and he has something to contribute 
to the status and the general stock of knowledge of the family. He 
does it in a quiet sort of way, not seeming to notice or expose 
your ignorance. You happen to speak of a “chimney-pot,” with 
recollections of charming sketches by John Leech associated with 
the word; and it is by apparent chance that he a you to the 
level of present discovery five minutes afterwards, by the casual 
mention of « “canister.” You find out in fifty different ways 
that he has improved on the old “ Dulce domum” traditions of 
your own ties, and brings out the perfect form of his 
“domus ” in a couple of stereoscopic pictures of which one is his 
“home” and the other his “ house.” It is very pleasant to you to 
find him coming back to you not simply so much bigger, or so 
much more crammed with Greek and Latin—or modern languages, 
if you take that line—or with so much improved chances for a 
place in the House Eleven or the Twenty, but with so much 
more of what is really in him brought out and developed, and 
with so much more light thrown on the problem which you are 
trying to solve about him, as to what he will be fit for, and how 
he will be likely to turn out. It is quite certain that a good 
public school will bring out the capacities of a boy, or his want 
of capacity; and you send him back term after term with the 
satisfaction of knowing that whatever is in him, whether it is 


for a higher or a lower level than your own, is certain to come out 
under a training which is a great better than any other system 
could provide. 

But the a are useful in their way, in supplying a want 
which is obviously beyond the reach of the school. Four or five 
hundred boys must of necessity be all day long and always in some 
kind of training, and a boy in term-time can never be out of 
harness day or night. If there are two sets of harness, one put 
on under the authority of his superiors, and the other under that 
of his equals, the result comes to much the same thing in the end. 
A boy, however, is a wild animal ; and the freedom of the holida: 
affords an important opportunity both for the play of his wi 
nature and the study oF bie habits. Three or four wild animals, 
for a few weeks at a time, are sufficiently under control to let 
their natural habits have ample play; while four or five hundred 
together would be as impossible to study as to endure. It may be 
a slight trial of patience to have your house periodically turned 
upside down, and a holiday task is probably not without its uses 
in providing an occasional hour of quiet and a little breathing 
space; but the nearest attainable approach to an entire freedom 
to do as he likes is the best way to turn the holidays to account, 
in learning the bent of a boy’s inclinations and testing his prospects 
for the future. It is weary work, and as unprofitable as it is 
weary, to chain a little fellow to a table for an hour’s dismal 

inding over Caesar or Xenophon, when all the while he is long- 
ing to get back to a big piece of wood which the carpenter has given 
him, and on which he is labouring to perpetuate his last summer’s 
recollections of Ryde and Portsmouth, especially when you know 
that the boat will turn out a success, and the translation very 
much the reverse. The holidays, when a man may have his sons 
under his own eye, supply a material link in the chain of pro- 
babilities whether a lad will turn out a wise man or a fool, and 
in what line he may get the best chance for himself; and in the 
public-school harness of the term lies the best security that the 
a animal may be left without risk to follow his own instincts at 

ome. 

In one single direction the traditional antagonism between boys 
and schoolmastérs remains in full operation, and the closing up of all 
other channels would appear to have given additional force to the 
escaping energy in this. The boy of the period has an intense 
and unrelenting hatred for his books. He holds intuitively the 
old philosophic doctrine, of which he never heard, that evil resides 
in matter; and his books, which are the material causes of his 
intellectual torment and of the restrictions upon football and 
cricket under which he groans, are punished and maltreated with 
the persistency of blind revenge. He scrawls over them, and inks 
them, and knocks them generally to pieces with a contempt for 
their feeble powers of resistance which in the days of his father 
and grandfather was unknown to the schoolboy mind. An Eton 
Grammar or Delectus in its stout leather cover, and still more a 
bulky Gradus of the good old Latin sort, “ab uno e societate 
Jesu,” had got plenty of fight in it, and could do as good 
service on the outside of your neighbour's head as it was sup- 
posed to be capable of doing on the inside of your own; 
while its feeble representative, or descendant, in a flabby 
cloth binding is good for nothing as a missile, and is knocked 
out of time and stitching if it has only the misfortune 
to fall on the floor. The casualties of school-books in con- 
sequence are alarmingly on the increase, and the parental tax- 
payer grumbles seriously as the terminal school-bills come in, and 
the new levies to replace the killed and wounded have to be 
found and paid for. Not that grumbling on the subject is likely 
to be of the slightest service, as it falls on the unsympathizin 
ears of publishers and teachers who find in every smash 
“Primer” an additional “trade” at twenty-five per cent.; and 
the old leather covers may therefore be sighed after in vain. 
Upon relics such as a Cicero de Offciis of 1778 now before us, 
or still more, an old Gradus, with its perilously un-Protestant 
title-page, and with a venerated name written in schoolboy cha- 
racters of the last century above that of its later possessor, we can 
only look with a regretful tenderness which our grandsons are not 
likely to know. An old school-book is a strangely touching link 
between the and the future. It will often, with ~y on 
teristic marginal embellishments, reproduce vividly, as nothin 
else could, the boyhood of a man who has left on the world whi 
he has quitted the abiding mark of his maturity; and it may serve 
to remind the men of another generation, watching with anxious 
interest the impending and doubtful hazard for wisdom or folly in 
the case of their sons, of a period when the like uncertainty hung 
around the future of their fathers, to be dispelled in time by an 
issue which remains as their own noblest inheritance. 


€OUNTRY-HOUSES. 


 Oypeningpe gay may be divided into two sorts—houses that 
are not only in the country but of it, and houses that have 
nothing countrified about them but their situation. There is the 
real and the phenomenal, the pure and the hybrid, the genuine 
and the counterfeit country-house. Each is swayed by a cha- 
racteristic idea. In the one, this is conformity with immediate 
surroundings ; the assimilation of the life that is lived in it to its 
local setting, the cultivation of appropriate duties and residential 
tastes. When a man is in the country, it would have him think 
the thoughts and do the things of the country. The leading 
idea of the other is to minimize the accident of position, or to drop 
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it altogether; to treat the landscape as a scenic accessory, and to 
aim merely at creating a receptacle for a series of brilliant immi- 
grations from May Fair. There are common features, of course, 
ineach. In both you dine and sleep well. Both provide their 
male guests with riding and shooting, their female guests with 
gossip and dancing. But, as you pass from one to the other, you 
are conscious of a subtle but perceptible change in the social 
atmosphere. One is of the province, provincial ; the other of the 
centre, Londony. In one you inhale a comfortable or state] 

bucolicism ; in the other, the dargior aer of the fashionable man 


The “ note ” of one is rusticity ; of the other, Belgravianism. One | 


regulates its scheme of life by county standards; the other owns 
no allegiance to any sovereignty but that enthroned in Pall Mall. 


In one you detect, however exquisitely sublimated, a whilf of | 


quarter sessions ; a breeze of imperial or even cosmopolitan interest 
ripples the other. ‘“Country-houses for our sterling country 
neighbours ” is the motto of the one; “ country-houses for agree- 
able people from town” is the motto of the other. The one 
offers a certain amount of novelty, in the shape of a fresh stratum 
of unexplored bumpkinism. The other is a mere annexe of Fop’s 
Alley and the Clubs; the revival, with a changed venue, of 
the last fashionable or political reunion of the season, As an 
instrument of social enjoyment, each of these types has its 
advantages. But which of the two is the preferable model for 
country hospitalities must depend on the tastes and idiosyncrasy of 
the visitor. 

There are times when the most inveterate haunter of town 
yearns for a plunge into the deep, deep country. In some 
such mood, weary of advanced civilization, you accept the in- 
vitation of your old family friend, Sir Pompous Broadacres. It 
is wonderful what a social transformation a few hours in the 
train effects. You are dropped into Arcadia, or all that remains 
to the. nineteenth century of that delectable figment of classic 
fancy. Your host is a kind of gentlemanly old Satyr. Your 
hostess is a plump and matronly development of the sylvan 
Diana. The young ladies are placid and decorously attired 
Hamadryads; the son of the house a Faun in knickerbockers. The 
whole scheme of life is regulated on bucolic principles. There 
is something idyllic even about the butler. The landscape is a 
reality, influencing the character, habits, and tastes of the inmates 
of the Tall. ere is a group of persons whose daily life is 
determined by their rural surroundings, to whom the Park and 
the Opera and the “best set” are as nothing, and to whom 
field sports and quarter sessions and county balls are everything. 
They are living the natural life and enjoying the natural pleasures 
of the country, content to leave their intellectual being to be fed 
by a rivulet trom Mudie. They are eminently the square people 
in the square hole. There is an artistic propriety about the 
incidents of their daily round, a pictorial fitness in their back- 

und of horses and dogs. The scene is full of territorial colour. 
iverything from the dinner to the conversation savours of the 
realty. You sit among squires and squireens, and listen to the 
fine old English gentleman expatiating on the burdens of land, 
or the fine old English gentlewoman expounding its traditional 
etiquettes, What reviewers call the human interest is strictly 
limited to the area of the county. It is a remarkable proof of the 
vitality of Anglo-Saxon institutions that a boundary line traced 
by King Alfred should determine the range of sympathy in a great 
many modern households. A visiting list framed with exclusive 
reference to political geography is a curiosity in its way. This is 
the most salient feature of the country-house pure and simple. 
In the mouth of your hostess and her daughters “ the county” 
means the one great oracle worth consulting, the only social 
authority whose fiats are binding, the alpha and omega of gossip 
and tittle-tattle. Nothing is commonplace, the most trivial 
things become momentous if they fulfil the condition of falling 
within the sacred limits. A mésalliance in any of the other 
thirty-nine divisions of England is a matter of supreme in- 
difference ; but if a Turnipshire squire marries his cook, every 
Turnipshire dinner-table rings with it. The transfer of an estate 
creates more hubbub than a revolution in a foreign land. The 
squabble about a right of way is more exciting than a conflict be- 
tween two of the Great Powers. The perpetual contemplation of 
a glory in which, as a constituent atom, it shares, breeds in the 
county family a rather exaggerated notion of its own dignity and 
importance. A county pedigree is regarded as the sole passport to 
notice. Beauty is not beauty unless it has an hereditary right to 
sparkle at the assembly-rooms, and wisdom is not wisdom unless 
it flows from lips inspired by the Commission for the Peace. 


’ County exclusiveness has its good side, but to be respectable it 


ought to be a person-proof. If Japan is to be taken as 
the social model, the treatment of all outsiders and interlopers 
should be equally Japanese. Asa matter of fact, Turnipshire is 
not indiscriminately Japanese in its amenities. Its boasted reserve 
melts like a snow-wreath when a scion of Royalty, or some great 
personage, takes up his abode within its borders. Then squire vies 
with squire for a crumb of notice in the hunting-field, while their 
high mightinesses the county ladies, and the smaller fry who copy 
them, scramble for a passing smile from their great neighbour. 
Evidently, with all its exclusive airs, Turnipshire has more in 
common with Peckham than it would care to own. 

The make-believe or phenomenal country-house is a mere de- 
velopment or corollary of the London season. The rural element 
is conspicuous by its absence. The trees among which it stands 
are little more than the pasteboard foliage of a Burford pano- 
rama, Neither the vegetable nor the brute creation awakens any 
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enthusiasm. No one takes much interest in the stables or the 
Home-farm. A languid dalliance in the pheasant preserves, or 
a dawdle on horseback, is enough, and more than enough, for its 
rosewater sportsmen. The social features are quite different from 
those of the country-house proper. Your host exhibits none of 
the symptoms of land upon the brain, which is a chronic affection 
of the genuine squire. There is no trace of the county fetish which 
enslaves the mind of the squiress. Instead of these poveas 
humours, you have diverting glimpses of the fashionable world 
during its annual interval of hybernation. One by one the old 
familiar faces, perhaps rather too old and familiar, reappear. The 
veteran coquette, with her ringlets and her rouge, whose youth of 
frolics has mellowed into an old age of cards, is pretty sure to 
turn up at the whist-table. Here may be seen, refreshed and 
invigorated by a season of repose, the scheming dowager, like 
Bruce's spider, spinning for the twentieth time her web to catch 
an eldest son. Here too, by her side, is her most dangerous rival, 
the married siren, the wife and no wife of modern society, against 
whose practised charms her schemes—scheme she never 80 wisely— 
have a poor chance. Here the fashionable old maid brings her 
tatting and her scandal, secure of a welcome wherever a vivacious 
toady is in request. The male guests are recruited from types 
equally well known to the town. There is the inevitable ad/aché, 
with his foreign liveliness, and the inevitable guardsman, with 
his sublime phlegm. Nor would the circle be complete without 
Fribble and Fal-lal; Fribble with his womanish airs and languid 
drawl—a pinchbeck Horace Walpole, without wit or taste—and 
Fal-lal, to whom the Eternal Veracities centre in a charade or 
a cotillon. Or, instead of being merely frivolous, the tone of 
the house is literary and political, Then you meet more solid 
notorieties—the flower of the learned club or scientific society, a 
stray bishop or judge, a poet or an artist, the latest traveller, the 
newest novelist, the Minister whom great ladies delight to pet, or, 
greater far, the oflicial underling, doing Mumbo Jumbo to perfec- 
tion, and patronizing young ladies with the air of one who has the 
items of the next Budget in his pocket. All this is magnificent, 
but it is not country. It is the very negation of country. The 
whole establishment is genuine London ware, To call such 
a rendezvous of men and women about town a country-house 
is a misnomer. It is merely a Belgravian mansion, endowed 
with the power of locomotion which the flying palaces of the 
— Nights were fabled to possess, and dropped into green 
fields, 

Which of these two ideals is the most delectable? Which 
affords most pleasure—the country aw naturel, or the country 
smothered —_ piquant sauce of town? Merely with a view to 
enjoyment, all graver considerations apart, is it better to preserve 
the balance between town life and country life, or to run the two 
into one? There is much to be said in iavour of maintaining the 
dualism, In the first place, it ensures a wholesome variety. The 
human mind abhors monotony; however frivolous, it requiies 
at times an alterative. Change of scene is one of its needs, 
What is still more wanted, and twice as beneficial, is a periodi- 
cal change of persons. <A change of scene without a change of 
company is a mere mockery. And this is really all that the 
Belgravian country-house offers to its urban visitor. “ Going 
out” in London, as the phrase runs, means meeting the same 
persons, saying the same things, listening to the same gabble night 
after night, often twice or thrice in the same night, during a 
period of four or five months of the year. This is part of the 
pleasure, doubtless, but it palls after a time nevertheless, Tien 
no sooner is the season over than, spent and jaded, you are invited 
to repeat the self-same operation in greater detail, under colour of 
a round of autumnal visits, Not to put too fine a point upon it, 
aman must be exceptionally Pascal to desire to revolve in the 
same narrow orbit all the year round. Kither he is bored to 
death, or he becomes incurably cliqueish. Merely by way of 
change, an escape to a simpler and healthier way of living, 
above all to fresh faces and different voices, the casual intercourse 
with those twin dignitaries of the parish, the parson and the 
squire, the incidental amusement which the foibles of their woman- 
kind afford, even a disquisition on turnpike trusts or gossip about 
a county ball, is grateful and refreshing. Then ion, fy investing 
town and country with a sort of mutual inviolability, the pleasure 
of London society acquires in its turn a dash of annual novelty. 
After a period of genuine rustication one returns with zest to a 
circle of brilliant talkers‘and exquisitely-dressed women. In the 
Belgravian country-house this element of pleasure is discounted. A 
man can hardly throw himself with relish into the full tide of June 
dissipation, if he has been anticipating it by driblets all through 
the previous recess. On the other hand, there are persons whose 
interest it is to obliterate the country pure and simple, and it is 
from them that the movement for Belgravianizing it proceeds. 
The practised conversationalist, for instance, disdains to cast his 

earls of anecdote before a country audience. Winter or summer, 

e must have appreciative listeners of his own circle. ‘The 
dowager, burning to marry her daughter, frets at the inaction of 
months of country retirement, and naturally prefers that model of 
a country-house which affords the most facilities for flirtation, 
and the best access, to young men of rank and fortune. The 
pushing woman, who uses her country-house merely as a lever by 
which to rise, shudders at rusticity m any shape, and opens her 
doors only to names that figure in the Court Journal, and the 
fashionable wirepullers of the day, But, one and all, these are 
persons who avowedly make a business, not a pleasure, of society. 


Consequently, their predilections hardly count for much in 
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ulation as to the amount of mere pleasure which a country- 
house may be made to yield, and the most scientific means for 
developing it. 


CHANGES IN CRIMINAL PROCEDURE. 


A? the reforms with the proposal of which the new 
Ministry has been rightly or wrongly credited is the insti- 
tution of a Public Prosecutor. To this must be added a change 
in the treatment of professional criminals, which was pro- 
mised by the Home Secretary in the House of Commons 
this week. If these two are efficiently carried out, they will 
together constitute a momentous improvement in the criminal 
procedure of the country. Perhaps it would be premature to fix 
the present Session as the time for introducing and completing 
each of these measures. But it is only echoing the wishes of the 
whole metropolis, if not of the whole nation, to pray that they 
may both be completed within the next two years. It is not the 
language of hyberbole to say that the defects of the existing 
system are in the highest degree both dangerous and demoralizing. 
The impunity which it allows to the worst criminals is as fruitful 
of crime as it is pernicious to society. The only question is, how 
far can either or both of the pro ne remedies prevent the further 
extension of admitted evils? We suppose no one will deny that the 
first element in the repression of crime is certainty of punishment. 
It is only when this is doubtful that crime is embraced as a pro- 
fession. Make it certain that every one who forges, or robs with 
violence, or commits a brutal assault, shall be sooner or later 
apprehended, and you establish at once a powerful deterrent from 
assaults, robbery, and forgery. Make it certain that the culprit 
is as sure of being punished as he is of being arrested, and the 
deterrent is still stronger. Under the present regimen, there is 
certainty neither of detection nor of apprehension; neither of 
apprehension nor of punishment. A man walks home at night by 
a lonely road; he is knocked down and robbed; he rises and 

ives chase to his assailants, who have several yards’ start of him. 
Hie loses sight of them round a corner, and stumbles on a police- 
man, to whom he relates his misfortune. While he is thus en- 
gaged, the men effect their escape. The policeman returns, makes 
a few inquiries, and then proceeds on his beat, leaving the men 
in possession of their booty. If the victim isa man of energy and 
persistency, and if he also is a man of observation, he does not let 
the matter drop. He goes to the station-house day after day, 
describes his assailants as nearly as he can, puts the superin- 
tendents on their track, appears before a magistrate to identify 
them, and finally is bound over to attend as a witness at the 
assizes. But not one man in twenty can afford the time to dance 
attendance at a station-house day after day, or dodge ruffians 
to their dens, or dangle about an Assize Court or the Old 
Bailey for a couple of days. And not one man in fifty has per- 
ception quick enough to note the form, features, and stature 
of men who pounce upon him under the sombre rays of a London 
gaslight. All this constitutes one guarantee of impunity to thieves 
and garotters. They have their own science of averages, if not 
as correct, quite as practical as that which is in vogue with the 
Statistical Society. Then, too, they can count on the operation 
of other allies beside want of perception and want of energy. 
A man becomes embroiled with a gang of thieves or coiners. 
He probably lives near them, and knows them all. He is as- 
saulted and threatens prosecution. No policeman has witnessed 
the assault, therefore no policeman will help him. He has wit- 
nesses, but they are afraid of the gang, and refuse to give their 
testimony. Ile is compelied to remain inactive, and a flagrant 
violation of the public +m remains unquestioned and un- 
punished. Or it may be he has one witness. On the evidence 
of this one witness the offenders are punished. But from that 
day the life of the witness is made a burden to him. He is 
watched, dodged, persecuted, and harassed out of his mind. He 
is regarded as the agent of — justice, and is made the 
victim of private spite. He becomes to his friends and neigh- 
hours a frightful example of the danger of assisting the cause 
of law and order. All these chances and the periods cf their 
recurrence are known to the world of rogues. ‘They lose sight 
of no conjuncture likely to operate in their favour—the fears 
of the timid, the engagements of the busy, or the procrastination 
of th2 dilatory. All these things, as they know, make judgment 
most uncertain, ard their calling comparatively profitable. What- 
ever would destroy this uncertainty would, pro tanto, impair 
their profits, 

Two changes would do this. One is the greater alacrity and 
more intelligent supervision of the police. Of this we have 
spoken before, and will not say more now than that such a 

ge seems to be contemplated by the Government, and 
will probably be realised in the appointment of four Chief 
Constables. The other is the appointment of a Public Prose- 
cutor. At present, the victim of offences committed against the 
law of the land has, in addition, to bear the onus of vindicating 
it. We see the results. Either he incurs odium by his pro- 
minence as an extra-official functionary, or he is injured in his 
business by the strange duty cast upon him, or a sergeant of 
= has to take upon himself the duties of an Old Bailey attorney. 
uch has been said in disparagement of the conduct of criminal 
prosecutions by the police. With this depreciatory language, for 
which Old Bailey advocates are responsible, we do not agree. 
Considering what is the number of criminal prosecutions annually 
lustituted, and mainly prepared by the police, at Quarter Sessions 


and Assizes throughout all England, we think that, on the whole, 
their conduct of them is admirable. Still, it is not the police- 
man’s business to be an assistant public prosecutor. He is too 
much interested in the chase; he follows his game at times toe 
keenly, and sometimes it is the wrong game. Then, if he is young, 
ambitious and excitable, he is under the temptation to remember 
things as the counsel for the prosecution wishes him to remember 
them ; and this entails either an ignominious defeat or a dishonour- 
able success. Again, the latitude he enjoys in preparing his cases 
exposes him to the temptation—or, what is equally bad, the 
suspicion—of abstainin; cm the search after the best evidence 
against opulent or well-to-do delinquents. We do not say that 
cases frequently occur of corruption, or anything like it, on the part 
of the police. Far from it. Their probity is, on the whole, highly 
laudable. Still, when large powers are left in the hands of a class 
of men not highly paid, their action towards wealthy offenders 
must be jealously watched and sus sg interpreted. With 
a public prosecutor the case would be diiferent. His uet 
would be the receptacle of all evidence, and the source of all in- 
structions. He himself would be above the possibility or the 
suspicion of corruption. He would scrutinize the evidence and 
advise on the prosecutions. His inferior agents would have the 
training and experience of oa, and would be aided by the 
regular police. Neither the constable nor the injured person 
would be placed in the obnoxious position of a prosecutor. Each 
would be part of a comprehensive legal machinery; and it would 
be as impossible for the sufferer to waive giving evidence according 
to his own whim or caprice as it would be for the constable to 
concoct a case out of his inner consciousness. 

Thus the means would be at once multiplied and simplified of 
bringing a criminal to justice. We have purposely limited our 
view of the Public Prosecutor's duties to the lower order of criminal 
cases. How useful he would be in bringing to justice the highest 
class of financial delinquents, we need not indicate. We - 
now of his lower functions only. But though thus much were done, 
still, if nothing more were accomplished, much would be left un- 
done. The great question of dealing with criminals would indeed 
be imperfectly solved if only their judicial trial were made more 
certain. What isto be the nature of their punishment? What 
its duration? It is tolerably well ascertained by this time that 
the tyro in crime is not reformed by confinement in a gaol. If 
young, he comes out worse than he went in, and is sure to be 
committed again. A second committal is notoriously the entrance 
to a career of crime. From the moment of his second discharge, 
the convict is sure to pass the remainder of his days between 
crime and imprisonment. His whole life is divided between 
getting into gaol and getting out of it. And each time he goes 
in, he tinds willing pupils to profit by his lessous; cach time he 
comes out, eager associates to help him in his enterprises. As years 
pass on he becomes, not, ge 2 a greater proficient in his pro- 
iession, but more incapable of any other calling. He knows 
nothing else, and cares for nothing else. His mission is to prey 
upon society ; while, in its turn, society considers its mission to 
be sending him back to continement and hard labour. So the two 
alternate between the repetition of continued wrongs and useless 
penalties. Why is this ? Simply because it is the principle of English 
jurisprudence to blind itself to the faults of the most notorious 
offenders. It is like a prim but good-natured spinster who will 
not believe in any naughty deed which she has nut seen done her- 
self. It measures the guilt of a culprit exactly by the term of 
his imprisonment. If he is sentenced to five years’ imprisonment, 
it looks on him as guilty during that period, but not one moment 
beyond it. He comes out as guileless and lamblike in the eyes of 
British law as he was before he was ever arraigned. He issues out 
of gaol like the rising sun, to run lis bright career again, A neigh- 
bour who taunts him and a policeman who watches him are liable 
to an action and a censure respectively. Of conditions so favour- 
able as these the hero of a score of burglaries is not slow to take 
advantage. The touching confidence of the law is repaid by con- 
duct which is more largely flavoured with a coarse self-interest 
than with a refined gratitude, but which the public is beginning 
to recognise as both eee and vexatious. Putting aside the 
not inconsiderable number of persons whose precarious subsistence 
depends on their dexterity in conveying the property of others, 
the world is awakening to the conviction that the blindness of 
English law is both stupid and inconvenient. It asks why people 
who are notoriously criminal should habitually be presumed to be 
innocent, and why the dens of land-pirates should be deemed sacred 
against the visitations of the police? The difficulty now is not how 
to scheme a fitting remedy, but how to regulate the application of 
the remedy. The Irish system of licenses is quoted as a success, 
the English ticket-of-leave system is notoriously a failure. We 
confess that we suspect the Irish system is not quite so successful 
as it is represented to be. Probably many of the Irish ex-convicts 
leave Ireland on the expiration of their penal te and re- 
commence their careers in England. Else w i should two systems 
so nearly alike bear such different fruits? The subject of penal 
servitude in England through the process of separation, of 
assigned labour, of marks for good conduct, and of abbreviated im- 
prisonment, the same as in Ireland; but the directors of Irish prisons 
can only speak of their system and its results in terms of praise, 
while the ex-convict in England is the bugbear both of the 
reformers and the administrators of the criminal law. What is 
wanted for the man who has been twice or thrice convicted of felony 
is to place such a guard over him as should be placed over any man 
who has irrepressible tendencies to drunkenness or any other vice. 
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There are many men with such a weak moral fibre that only the con- 
sciousness of being watched and looked after will keep them out of 
vice or crime. They would, in truth, be best off if they could be 
shut up for the rest of their days. But then the public is hardly 
prepared for this sort of treatment. It offends equally against the po- 
pular notions of justice and of economy. A city of prisons and an 
army of warders would be required for the proper execution of such 
aplan. The next remedy is a system of long sentences, capable of 
curtailment according to the conduct of the prisoners. But 
this opens out a vista of prison dodges, clever hypocrisies and 
chaplains’ delusions, with which we are all too familiar already. 
At present we see no better check on the hardened offender than 
vighant surveillance by the police. His haunts and the house 
in which he lives should be subject to domiciliary visits by the 
lice ; and any man known to be the landlord of houses occupied 
. criminals, or habitually trafficking with thieves, should be liable 
to be perpetually visited und examined. This is a novel and un- 
constitutional, but not an unreasonable, prescription. The evil which 
it is intended to check is gross, growing, and formidable. The prin- 
ciple which it offends is a principle which cannot be admitted on 
behalf of men whose every known action favours the presumption of 
their criminality. In the hands of raw and ignorant constables such 
power might be abused; but by men of courage, intelligence, and 
robity—men of the type of Serjeant Mason, for example—it could 
be used only for the public good. Neither do we see why the most 
deterrent of punishments, flogging, should be forborne in the case 
of those who live on the fears and property of others. If some 
stringent measures are not adopted soon, the rogues and ruffians of 
London will have the metropolis at their mercy. 

We cannot, at the same time, abstain from pointing out that 
society is itself in part responsible for the multiplication of rogues 
and robbers. It has, by its ill-judged almsgiving, ——— mendi- 
cancy until it has sapped the self-respect of the poor. When 
that is gone, the road to crime becomes easy and smooth. There 
are two millions sterling annually expended, more or less waste- 
fully, by charitable institutions in London, besides thousands 
more flung prodigally at every impostor who lugs a wretched 
half-naked child after him, and then people wonder that so many 
of the poor turn with disgust from a life of honest industry. Every 
professional beggar is a possible thief. So long as indiscriminate 
almsgiving continues, so long will there be a rich crop of beggars, 
patterers, thieves, burglars, and garotters. 


A UNIVERSAL COINAGE. 


M* BAGEHOT has reprinted as a pamphlet the criticisms 
which appeared in the Economist on the Report of the last 
{oternational Coinage Commission. There is little to be said 
against these papers, except that Mr. Bagehot has himself an ap- 
nt craze for one form of internationalization of coins, and is 
wholly unable to see that the arguments by which he annihilates 
his rivals are almost equally applicable to himself. 

If ever a subject was thoroughly discussed, that of the coinage 
may be said to have been fairly sifted to the bottom. We have 
had Commissions and Committees without number, to inquire 
sometimes into the propriety of decimalizing our weights and 
measures alone, at others into the advisableness of introducing 
decimal coins, Other inquiries have included both these objects, 
and, whatever else may be supposed to have remained open, the fol- 
lowing conclusions are established beyond all reasonable doubt :— 
1. That any change in the pound as our unit of account and coinage 
is inadmissible. 2. That to decimalize coins alone, or weights and 
measures alone, would be infinitely inconvenient in the doing, and 
when done would leave us worse off than before. 3. That no 
satisfactory pes has yet been suggested for decimalizing coins, 
weights, and measures together, and that the adoption of the 
French system en bloc is not to be recommended. ‘This last is 
the clear result of the evidence taken before Mr. Ewart’s Com- 
mittee, although the witnesses invited to attend were carefully 
selected from the known friends of decimalization, to the exclusion 
of its principal opponents. 

It may be wondered that after this a fresh Commission should 
have been issued on the subject of the coinage. And yet there 
really was a reason for it. Some Englishmen had been sent to 
watch, rather than to take part in, the proceedings of an Inter- 
national Conference held with a view to monetary unification 
throughout the world. That Conference had suggested that the 
end might be somewhat promoted by a small change in the value 
of our sovereign, so as to make it equal to 25 francs, instead of 
25°20, which is the actual par of exchange. Civility required an 
answer from our Government, and, before an answer could be sent, 
the judgment of a Commission was very properly sought for. The 
Commission, though overloaded with avowed decimalists, contained 
strong names both in the world of science and the world of commerce ; 
and, except that one member adds rather a singular qualification to 
his assent, all agree in saying that the proposed change in the sove- 
reign is not to be thought of, and that, if any approximation is to 
take place between our coinage and that of France and some other 
countries, it must be by a change in the value, not of our pound, but 
of their franc. This disposes of the immediate question, but the 
ye of the Commission deals (somewhat cautiously indeed) 
with many other points connected with the coinage, the great 
majority of which had been long since disposed of, substantially 
in the same sense, by one of the most exhaustive inquiries ever 


conducted—that ot Lord Overstone’s Coinage Commissicn. 


A multitude of questions arose. What is the good of an inter- 
national coinage when you have got it? How far must assimila- 
tion be carried before the benefit is reaped? Can this be done on 
our part, or must the change be made abroad, or partly here and 
partly in other countries? These and other cognate inquiries are 
more or less pes ge answered by the Report of the Commission 
and the evidence which accompanies it. There is little to be found 
which has not been said and printed and circulated at the public 
expense many times before, and on several points the Report 
abstains from pronouncing final judgment, and merely sums up the 
arguments on one side or the other. Except, therefore, on the 
primary question submitted to it—of changing the pound—to 
which an unequivocal answer is given in the negative, the Report, 
though interesting, is no very important addition to the already 
cumbrous literature of the subject; though on the questions we 
have specially referred to it serves, in conjunction with the evidence 
and index, as a convenient guide to the various sound theories and 
wild fallacies which have so long been afloat. 

And first let us try to find out what is the use of an international 
coinage when you have got it. If France and England had pre- 
cisely the same coins passing in both countries, an English tra- 
veller, on his first arrival in France, would be saved the trouble of 
going to the bureau attached tu his hotel, or elsewhere, to get his 
sovereigns exchanged for es ve pi and francs, and he would 
escape the uneasy and unfounded suspicion, often entertained, that 
he was not getting his full tale of centimes according to the ex- 
change of the day. This would be a convenience to the traveller, 
though a rather slight one, and the same minute benefit would 
accrue to the Frenchman arriving in England. A further advan- 
tage would be felt by a small proportion of Englishmen during 
the whole period of their residence in France. ‘Those who were 
intelligent enough to learn to make purchases and calculate in 
francs and centimes—a habit which (as has often been stated in 
evidence) our navvies in France generally acquire in a week or 
two—would, of course, be just as comfortable as if they had 
carried their own national system of coinage with them, together 
with their usual store of national prejudices. But it is no doubt 
just conceivable that some Englishmen might be dull enough not 
to be able to understand francs and centimes; and an international 
coinage would, therefore, be a great relief to these exceptionally 
stupid travellers, not only on their first entrance into a forei 
country, but during their whole stay. Perhaps most people will 
agree that this extreme of dulness is seldom reached, and need 
not be taken into account; and if so, the remaining benefit 
would be that which we first mentioned—the saving of the little 
transaction of exchange at the outset of a foreign journey. 


Neither in the Report nor in the evidence can we find a trace 
of any other advantage which would result from an assimilation 
of the coinage of two neighbouring countries. We speak, of 
course, of the benefit to result from identity of coinage per 
se, irrespectively of the question (which we are not consider: 
now) whether this or that system may or may not be ae | 
adopting for its intrinsic merits. We are speaking also, as the 
Commission was, of the good of international coinage merely, and 
not of that ,very different matter, the facilities to be obtained if 
international coinage were accompanied by identical systems of 
account, and identical weights and measures; and, thus limiti 
the subject, we repeat that an international coinage, if establish 
down to the smallest coin, would confer only the insignificant ad- 
vantage which we have referred to. And in saying this we are 
saying precisely what the Commission say, although they put it 
rather more tenderly to those who advocate the craze. After 
enumerating a variety of advantages anticipated by some of the 
— from an international coinage, the goes on 

us :— 

It must be observed however that the evidence of the witnesses as regards 
the manufactures and trades of the country points to an uniform system of 
international currency, not only of coins, but of monies of account, and, 


indeed, to an uniformity of weights and measures. Unless this uniformity 
is effected, the object mainly sought for by the witnesses ‘connected with the 
manufacturing interests—i.e. that of enabling them readily to calculate and 
compare prices, and to make out invoices and commercial statements— 
would not be attained; nor would that of conveying readily the minute 
details of statistical information. 

The conclusion thus stated, indeed, is obvious enough, except to 
a few fanatical worshippers of everything that calls itself inter- 
national. Some of these gentlemen seem to have thought that, 
if the coins of France and England were the same, an English 
price-current, quoting at so much per gallon or ewt., would be 
forthwith intelligible to a Frenchman who never heard of those 
insular measures and weights. This of course is absurd, even on 
the supposition that we changed not only our coins, but our 
system of account, and took to quoting in francs and centimes 
instead of pounds, shillings, and pence; and we need scarcely say 
that this has not yet been suggested, even by those who propose a 
partial assimilation of coins. If it were desired to establish 
common international language, no one would think he had done 
much by making the verbs in two languages identical if the nouns 
and adjectives remained distinct. he language of commerce 
deals with money, weights, and measures, and an agreement in one 
yee. | of these elements would tend quite as little to mutual com- 
prehension. 


Another craze of some commercial witnesses who ought to 
have known better was that, if the coins of two countries were 
the same, all fluctuations of exchange would be got rid of. Nothing 
of exchange be- 
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worth 25°20 francs ; but if a Frenchman owes 100. payable in 
London, there is scarcely one day in the year when he could pry it 
with 2,520 francs, neither more nor less, laid out in Paris. 
Sometimes gold is more in request in London than in Paris, at 
other times less so; and the money-dealers, whenever the differ- 
ence is sufficient to pay the cost of transmission and leave a 
fit, make it their business to ship gold from one country to 
the other. The Frenchman who wants to pay 10o0/. in London 
to one of these ea, and asks at what price the 
money-dealer will undertake to pay his debt of 100/. in London. 
The money-dealer has got the necessary funds in the hands of 
an agent in London, and at the moment we will suppose 100/. is 
worth more to him in Paris than in London; and to save himself 
the cost of bringing it over, he will undertake to pay the 100/. 
in London for a sum in Paris worth a little less than 100i. 
Accordingly he demands, not 2,520 francs, but perhaps 2,510, 
+r some smaller sum. In like manner, if the flow of bullion 
is the other way, he charges a little more than the par. This 
is the actual operation, though it is generally effected by means 
of the purchase of a bill of exchange. These are the fluctuations 
of exchange, and it is obvious that they would be just the same 
if the sovereign were reduced in value to 25°00 francs from its 
present value of 25:20. Exchange transactions would remain, 
therefore, even though international coinage were established. 
Some of the advocates of international coinage saw this, and 
admitted it, but then they added an ingenious suggestion. “True,” 
they said, “the transaction with the money-dealer would be 
of the same kind, and subject to the quotation of the day just 
as it now is; but then 25:00 is an easier number to multiply 
than 25'20, and there would be a little less trouble in doing 
the necessary sum.” That is true for what it is worth, and it 
is not worth much. Another man of business had the bold- 
ness to add this other plea—“I admit that if I make remit- 
tances abroad through a money-dealer or broker, by buying a 
dill in the usual way, international coinage will be of no help 
to me; but if I do the money-dealer’s business myself, and 
employ a messenger to carry the gold across the Channel, the 
same sum in English coins will always pay the same sum in 
France, and so I shall escape the operation of exchange.” That, 
again, is quite true, but then nobody would ever do it, be- 
cause there are plenty of money-dealers who are competing 
with one another, and by competition keeping their charges 
down, and who are transmitting coin on a large scale in the 
cheapest possible way; and no messenger would carry a spe- 
cific sum across unless he was paid for doing it, at a rate far 
beyond the minute percentage of profit which the money- 
dealers make. ‘The convenience therefore is one that no one 
would ever enjoy, unless perhaps under some very unusual 
circumstances that might occur to one man in a million once in 
ten years. The traveller, therefore, alone would benefit, and the 
little convenicnce to be obtained from an international coinage, 
even by the traveller on his first arrival, would be almost 
neutralized if the small-change as well as the sovereign were 
not made identical, and this has not been suggested. ‘Lhe only 
thing proposed was to reduce the value of the pound by 2d., so 
as to make it equal at par to 25 francs. 

Substantially, therefore, the answer to our three questions must 
be:—1. International coinage by itself is of no appreciable good 
even when carried down to the minutest detail of the coinage, and 
extended to our systems of account. 2. To derive any benefit 
from it we must have identical weights and measures as well 
as identical coins. 3. This comprehensive change, and indeed 
any tampering whatever with the pound sterling, ‘being inadmis- 
sible, the international coinage, if it ever comes, must be attained 
by modifications of foreign systems, and not of ours. 

Probably (and reasonably too) other countries will insist that, 
if there is to be a change, they cannot submit to the incon- 
venience of making it; and the International Coinage Conven- 
tion must, we think, come to nothing except as between those 
countries where the French system was introduced by force of 
arms, and where it has already established itself in the habits of 
the people. 

Before leaving the subject we may notice a singular delusion, 
which has led one of the Commissioners, Mr. J. B. Smith, to ditfer 
from his colleagues. A gold coin of 25 francs, if struck in France, 
would of course contain one-fourth more gold than a napoleon, 
and this would come to 112 grains, omitting small decimals. Our 
sovereign contains 113 grains, and the project is to make it one 
grain lighter. The Commissioners have pointed out very carefully 
the enormous disturbance which this apparently small change of 
2d.in the pound would make, and have rejected it on that account. 
To this Mr. Smith replies—“ ‘True, the value of the sovereign must 
be kept up; but instead of coining for nothing, as you do now, 
and giving a sovereign of 113 grains to every one who brings 
113 grains of Australian gold, you may say that you will keep 
‘one grain as mintage for the trouble and cost of coining, and give 
him only a sovereign of 412 grains. If this were done,” says 
Mr. Smith, “the sovereign, though a grain lighter, would still 
buy in the market 113 grains of gold-dust, and would have the 
same current value which it has now, and all the disturbance 
apprehended of accounts between debtors and creditors would be 
escaped.” That is quite true, but then you would not have an 
international coin. Your sovereign of 112 grains would be worth, 
in gold-dust or in any other commodity of the market, exactly 
what it is now, and it would buy, not 25 French francs, but 25°zo, 
which is the existing par. Mr. Smith, notwithstanding a very 


pointed hint given him by Sir John Lubbock, has failed to see 
that you can’t alter the value of a sovereign and keep it unaltered 
at the same time. As his French friends would tell him, a door 
must be either open or shut. 


IRISH CHURCH PROPERTY. 


ta Irish Church Commissioners stated in their Report that 
the annual net revenues of that Church amount to about 
584,000l., of which about 364,000/. arises from tithe rent-charge, 
about 204,000l, from rents received from lands, and the residue 
from Government stock or other sources. Of these revenues a 
considerable portion, amounting to 113,000/. a year, is admi- 
nistered for Church purposes by the central Board of Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners. About 19,000/. a year belongs to the capitular 
bodies, and is applied by them for the maintenance of the cathedral 
fabrics and services. The residue supplies the endowments of the 
bishops, dignitaries, and beneficed clergy. This statement of the 
revenues of the Irish Church excludes the value of houses of 
residence and lands in the occupation of ecclesiastical persons ; and 
if a moderate sum be added on this account, the value of the 
property eujoyed by the Irish Church would exceed the current 
estimate of 600,000/, a year. The property of the Church has 
been derived from various sources before and since the Reforma- 
tion. With respect to property acquired after the Reformation, 
from Royal or a el a grants, or from the gift of private 
persons, the Commissioners have inserted in an appendix to 
their Report such iculars as were conveniently accessible. 
This appendix has been only lately published, and it supplies 
information which may be useful in discussion of the de of 
any measure for the disendowment of the Irish Church. 

Of the lands which yield to the Irish Church, as has been 
stated, an income of 204,000/. a year, the greater part, producing 
about 142,000/. a year, belongs to the Bishops, the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, the Corporations aggregate, and the dignitaries of 
the cathedrals. The remainder, of which the value is about 
62,000/. a year, belongs to the parochial clergy. The income 
arising from the lands of the clergy, although they are generally 
let at moderate rents, may be considered to represent the improved 
value. But as to all the other lands of the Church, the income 
received by the ecclesiastical landlord bears a small proportion to 
the value. As regards all the lands held by the Church, and 
particularly as regards those held by the parochial clergy, it 
may become important to ascertain the times and circumstances 
under which they were acquired. Some were given by private 

ersons; but the greater part were given by the Crown after the 
Scoot, and they were for the most part given in those dis- 
tricts of Ireland which, as we know from ordinary history, were 
selected for Protestant colonization. If we compare the two 
northern provinces of Armagh and Tuam with the two southern 
provinces of Dublin and Cashel, we shall find, as might be ex- 
pected, that out of 62,000/., which is the total annual net value 
of lands held by parochial clergy, or glebe-lands as they are 
usually called, 53,000/. belongs to the north, while only 9,0oo/. 
belongs to the south. And if we look at particular dioceses, 
we shall find in Armagh glebe-lands worth 12,000/. a year, in 
Derry glebe-lands worth 10,000/. a year, and in Kilmore glebe- 
lands worth upwards of 9,ooo/. a year; which, again, is just 
what history would lead us to anticipate. Having got thus 
far in our investigation, it becomes desirable to know how 
much of these glebe-lands were given by the Crown, and how 
much, if any, by private individuals; and this question, so far 
as we can discover, has not been directly auswered by the Com- 
missioners, although they give extracts from records of grants 
by the Crown, which are applicable to a large part of the glebe- 
lands. These extracts are préfaced by an explanation of the 
various words, signifying different divisions of land, which occur 
in them. In our own extracts we shall avoid such words alto- 
gether; but, in order to convey a notion of the learning which we 
could show if we chose, we will just mention that, in Cavan, 
there was used a division of land called a poll or pole, sixteen 
of which constituted a ballybet. “Each poll contained two 
gallons, each gallon two poities, descending even to a subdivi- 
sion called pints.” We are not aware that any allusion was 
intended by these words to the watery character of the soil; and if 
they sound in our ears ridiculous, we must remember that the 
ordinary Irishman kept up the dignity of his patrimonial estate, 
even if it consisted of only a single acre, by calling it his 
“ country.” 

In the diocese of Armagh we find Royal grants of glebe-lands 
of the fourth year of King Charles I., pursuant to the instructions 
of the late King James I, and to certain articles of 1623, 
entitled “Orders and directions concerning the state of the 
Church in Ireland and the possessions thereof, free schools and 
other endowments, lands given to charitable uses, and other 
things tending to the advancement of true religion and main- 
tenance of the clergy.” The instructions of King James I. 
for the Plantation of Ulster direct the Commissioners therein 
named to limit and bound out the precincts of parishes, and 
to assign to the incumbent of each parish a glebe after the rate of 
threescore acres for every enon acres within the parishes, in 
the most convenient places or nearest to the churches. The grants 
of glebe-lands in the diocese of Armagh are twenty-nine in num- 
ber. The first in order is “To John Symonds, Rector of Armagh, 
three-fifths of the balliboe of Drombybegg, &c.” If we turn to 
the schedules of the Report we shall find that the glebe-lands of the 
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rectory of Armagh contain 359 acres, statute measure, and yield 
@ gross annual rental of 363/. The gross amount of the tithe 
rent-charge for the same parish is 971/., and the church popula- 
tion is 3,438. Another grant is to “Roger Blythe, Rector or 
Vicar of Termonmagourke,” in the county of Tyrone, of lands 
which appear by the Report to contain 2,006 acres, of the gross 
annual value of 721/. The record of these grants proceeds to 
state that all these lands “were lately assigned by the Com- 
missioners for the plantation of Ulster, for the augmentation of 
glebes, and the maintenance of persons having cure of souls ; ” and 
they are to be held for ever in free, pure, and perpetual alms, with 
a covenant by the grantees for the building of glebe-houses. It 
oe therefore, that in twenty-nine benefices in the diocese 
of Armagh, glebe-lands of large extent and considerable value 
were granted by the Crown to the incumbents in the fourth 
of King Charles I. It is not stated. in the 

eport, but must necessarily be inferred, that these grants com- 
~— all the glebe-lands now belonging to these twenty-nine 

enefices, The total number of benefices in the province of 
Armagh is 105, so that upwards of one-fourth of the in- 
cumbents of that province hold glebe-lands under Royal grants 
made since the Reformation. In the diocese of Meath we find 
grants of the fourteenth year of King Charles I. of glebe-lands 
to the incumbents of twelve parishes. The deed of grant sets 
forth in a preamble the reasons thereof in language which may 
deserve attention. The deed recites that, amongst other im- 
perial cases in which the royal solicitude is continually engaged, 
to spread and establish religion and a sincere pursuit of the Divine 
name, through all the contines of the realm, is pre-eminent; and 
this can be done better in no other way than by providing that 
the ministers and preachers of God’s Word, who are con- 
tinually labouring in the Lord’s vineyard under a limited sup- 
ply of necessaries, should be supported and sustained, without 
which it is easy to see the decay of religion itself in future. 
And the deed further recites that the King’s most beloved 
father, the late King James, of happy memory, seeing the tenuity 
and poverty of the ecclesiastical benefices within his late planta- 
tions in the King and Queen’s County and Westmeath in his 
kingdom of Ireland, of his special grace in favour of Holy Church, 
and that fit and learned pastors and preachers of God’s word 
should be the more readily invited to undertake the care of the 
said churches, determined to endow the same with an augmenta- 
tioa of certain glebe-lands in the said county. The grant purports 
to be made in fulfilment of the intention of King James L., with 
the advice and consent of the Lord Deputy, Thomas Viscount 
Wentworth, and for the glory of God, and increase of divine wor- 
ship. In the diocese of Derry we find grants of the second year 
of King Charles I. of glebe-lands to the incumbents of eleven 
parishes, In one of these parishes, Ardstraw, the glebe-land com- 
prises 1,040 acres of the gross annual value of 6412, In another, 
Cappagh, the extent of the glebe-land is 1,572 acres, and its 
annual value 647/. In the diocese of Raphoe we find grants of the 
second year of King Charles I. of glebe-lands to the incumbents 
of twenty-five parishes. In the diocese of Kilmore we find 
grants of the same year of glebe-lands to the incumbents of 
twenty-seven parishes. In other dioceses we tind similar grants 
of the same King. 

In addition to these grants from the Crown directly to the 
clergy, we find a list of “grants of glebes included in patents 
granting iands to laymen in the reign of King James I.” There is 
an Act of Parliament of the 18th year of King Charles I. which 
enacts generally, that the lands set out for glebes shall be vested 
in the incumbents and their successors, and letters patent thereof 
are to be passed to them “in like manner as is directed in the 
cases of adventurers and soldiers, and to be of like effect.” By 
another Act of about the same time, all impropriations or appro- 
priate tithes forfeited to the King are settled upon the incumbents 
of the parishes wherein the same exist or arise. We find inter- 
mixed with the grants to incumbents which have been quoted, 
grants of tithes and lands to the bishops of the dioceses. The 
total annual revenue derived by the bishops from lands is shown 
by the Report to be about 73,000/. It would be impossible to 
distinguish how much of this revenue is derived from lands 
which were the subject of the Royal grants set forth in the 
appendix. But a paper by Mr. Shirley, one of the Commis- 
sioners, shows that these grants must have dealt with a larger 
extent of lands. ile quotes from a manuscript account of the 
northern bishoprics, written before 1609, which states that the 
whole estate of the three bishoprics of Derry, Raphoe, and 
Clogher, together with all the lands belonging to the Primate of 
Armagh, and the lands belonging to the bishopric of Kilmore, 
are all carried away from the Church, and are now in the King’s 
hands or of his patentees. The manuscript then proceeds to re- 
commend that these lands should be restored to the bishoprics, 
and this was afterwards done. “ Hence,” writes Mr. Shirley, “ it 
may be said that the endowments of the Church, so far at least as 
the northern bishoprics are concerned, date only from a period 
long subsequent to the Reformation.” ‘There are, as we have 
seen, other lands in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, 
the corporations, and the dignitaries of the cathedrals. We have 
no information as to the times and circumstances of the gifts of 
these lands to the Church. The property of the Church in 
Ireland may conveniently be divided into four principal heads or 
classes—namely, 

(1.) The tithe rent-charge, amounting, as has been stated, to 
about 364,000/. a year. 


— — 


(z.) Lands belonging to bishoprics, corporations, or cathedral 
dignitaries, or in the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commission, of 
the annual value of about 142,000. 

(3-) Glebe lands of the parochial clergy, of the annual value of 
about 62,000/., a great part of which was granted to the cl 
by the Crown, after the Reformation, in pursuance of a scheme of 
Protestant colonization. 

(4.) Endowments, or annual contributions from private funds, 
A list of these endowments or contributions, so far as known 
to the Commissioners, shows endowments to the total amount of 
132,000/., and annual contributions derived from other sources 
than these endowments to the total amount of about 7,000/. 

When the Legislature comes to deal with the property of the 
Irish Church, it will have no difficulty as to classes 1 and 4. 
— embarrassing questions may arise as regards classes 2 
and 3. 


THWAITES’S FOLLY. 


ORD ELCHO’S interference last night was well timed to 
remind the various officialsk—Boards, lawyers, surveyors, 
and amateur surveyors—who have through the vacation Suz 
fighting so briskly the war of the Thames Embankment, that 
the question, however interesting to themselves, is after all 
one on which the public will have the last word. As yet the 
fight has been amusing enough, and the ordinary reader has 
looked quietly on at the game of check and counter-check 
which has turned a great public improvement into a mere chaos 
of blundering and jobbery. But it is possible that amusement 
may be pushed too far. While we are laughing, the Board of 
Works is doing; and the tale of what it is doing, as Mr. Layard 
has recently explained it, is a very amazing tale indeed. Whena 
high oflicial “ supposes,” trom its reckless improvidence, that an 
Act dealing with the finest site in London “must have been 
passed in the small hours of the night,” when he denounces the 
project which the Act contains as “ monstrous” and “ unjusti- 
liable,” as “a scheme which would spoil at once and for ever one 
of the finest sites in the world,” it is time to look about one. It 
is of no use relying on Mr. Layard, for, unluckily, these brave 
words have a very tame ending. Government,” Sir John 
Thwaites is good enough to tell us, “has no control over 
this Board,” and the Chief Commissioner of Public Works can 
only go on to express the pleasure he will have in communi- 
cating with the autocrats of Spring Gardens, and using “ what 
personal influence he can” in inducing it to hold its hand for the 
resent. Luckily there is a force to which even _hectoring 
Thwaiteses have in the long run to bow, and that is the force of 
public opinion. If it be true that Government can exercise no 
control over the insane blunderings of the Board of Works, the 
public must take at any rate one question out of the hands of 
peers and Boards and Chief Commissioners, and that question is 
whether the Thames Embankment shall be a disgrace to London 
or not. 

We do not in the least doubt about the answer which public 
opinion will give to this question, nor, in spite of Sir John Thwaites’s 
tall talk, have we much fear of any very desperate resistance on the 
part of the middle-aged and respectable vestrymen over whom 
‘‘ the Government has no control.’”’ But the history of the whole 
matter is of sufficient interest to tempt us to a little detail. 
Our interest has hitherto been chiefly drawn to the portion of 
the Embankment which lies eastward of Somerset House, and in 


the brisk engagement about the site of the Law Courts the exist- 


ence of the far larger space which extends from Waterloo Bridge to 
Charing Cross has been almost forgotten. When cleared, however, 
as it soon will be, of the tumble-down buildings south of the Savoy, 
the space between the Adelphi and the river will afford by far 
the finest site which the Embankment in its whole length pre- 
sents. It is this particular space which the Board of Works 
propose to doom at once to utter uselessness and to absolute ugli- 
ness, There is a grandeur of absurdity about such a doom which 
is only equalled by the simplicity of the means by which the end 
is to be accomplished. ‘The site is to be bisected by a huge viaduct 
from the Embankment at Charing Cross to an outlet in Lancaster 
Place, in Wellington Street—a road which will not only run 
diagonally across the whole space, but, by a singular refine- 
ment of ugliness, will rise gradually from the one extremity to 
the other. It is, of course, only by slow degrees that this perfect 
absurdity has been arrived at. ‘The first step was what Mr. 
Layard has ventured to call “a mere assumption” on the part of 
the Board of Works that the traffic between the Strand and the 
Embankment, when completed, will be so large as to require addi- 
tional means of access, It might be as wall, he very naturally 
suggests, to wait till such a necessity is proved before making 
provision for it; but even granting the assumption, a glance at the 
map would suggest that supplementary outlets are already in 
existence. On either side of the great block of the Adelphi 
streets run down towards the river, and the difficulties of levels 
and gradients are in some cases certainly not insuperable. Even 
the Board seem to have been struck with so obvious a fact as this, 
and, if we understand their official advocate, Mr. Newton, aright, 
they had included some such arrangement in their Bill as origi- 
nally laid before Parliament. As to the actual parentage of this 
remarkable measure, we can hardly wonder that there seems to 
be some little dispute. “A more improvident Act was never 
passed,” says Mr, Layard. ‘It was passed by the Government 
of 1862,” retorts Mr. Newton, “of which Mr. Layard was a 
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member.” Whether Mr. Layard was then too busy with the 
Grand Turk, or whether, as he supposes, the Bill stole through “in 
the small hours of the night,” certain it is that, whatever the 
merits or demerits of its previous schemes, all the Board gained 
by its struggle for free traffic was a bill of some three hundred 
ounds for costs. 

It was from this defeat that the wonderful scheme for a 
diagonal viaduct, to which the whole site should be sacrificed, 
took its rise. In schoolboy phrase, the Board took its pinch, 
wad “passed it on” to the public. But, wonderful as it is, 
the first draft of the scheme was more wonderful still. The 
viaduct was to have passed directly to the corner of Wellington 
Street, sweeping away a corner of the burial-ground of the Savoy 
Chapel ere it reached the Strand, and burying the Chapel itself 
beneath this shapeless mass of earth. Here, however, the first 
growl of public remonstrance greeted their efforts. What the 
Savoy had been, what a memorable relic of the past its little 
chapel is, what historical associations still carry the feet of many a 
scholar to the dull little quadrangle and the quiet little churchyard 
which they proposed to mutilate, the retired grocers of the Board 
of Works can hardly, perhaps, be expected to know. To many, 
indeed, who have not wholly lost the past in the present, this 
project of the Board may acquire a new interest in first revealing 
to them the actual existence of the Savoy. There, however, it is, 
a mere stone’s-throw from the bustle of the Strand, still recalling 
jn its very name the memories of that great struggle for English 
freedom in which success was only made possible by the utter 
alienation of the Crown from national feeling, and the subjection 
of the actual Government to foreigners like Peter of Savoy. In 


the history of our social emancipation it holds a yet more re-. 


markable place. When our historians condescend to pass from 
their battles und their Parliaments, and to trace the history of 
the people, they will find the first revelation of English demo- 
cracy in that great rising of the peasantry which is now known 
only in its treacherous suppression by Richard the Second. The 
burning of the Savoy was the sign of the first popular victory, 
and the ruined Palace of the Duke of Lancaster shrank into a 
hospital and a chapel. The hospital went with the frauds of the 
Reformation ; the chapel remains, still a Royal one, and attached, 
as in John of Gaunt’s time, to the Duchy of Lancaster; while by 
its side another Royal chapel has arisen—the German Chapel, as 
it is called—in itself an historical monument of the highest inte- 
rest, if only as marking, what hardly any other relic of the past 
does mark, the accession of a German house to the throne of Kng- 
land. Tosweep this last monument away, and to pitch a huge 
mound against the very side of its fellow, required a certain 
audacity of tastelessness and ignorance which we may perhaps 
venture to style the “note” of the British vestryman. 

The growl, however, of the public, backed by the interference of 
the Crown, had no sooner warned the Board off the sacred soil of the 
Savoy, than the viaduct found a new issue in Lancaster Place. As 
a mere outlet, none could possibly be worse, for the traflic of 
Wellington Street already forms a troublesome obstacle to the 
general traflic of the Strand ; but this is the least of the objections 
to the scheme of such a viaduct. Its first result, as we have said, 
would be to reduce to absolute uselessness the whole of the valuable 

ace between the two bridges that we gain by the Embankment. 

he ground to the north of it—and the value of such ground must 
be remembered—must remain to the end of time, should this 
scheme be carried out, 2 mere deep sunk hole between the Ebal 
and Gerizin of the viaduct and the Adelphi. Nor could any great 
public edifice, any line of stately buildings, any expanse of formal 
terraced garden, be placed in the narrow strip of ground which 
would be left between the viaduct and the front of the Embank- 
ment. In other words, if we adopt Mr. White’s valuation of the 
site, some 300,000/. are to be recklessly flung into a ditch. The 
second result is one which, if less intelligible to the autocrats of 
Spring Gardens, is of even greater interest to the public. It is 
that this viaduct will for ever set on the Embankment the seal of 
absolute and irretrievable ugliness. Nowhere are large and lofty 
buildings more needed than here, where they might screen from 
observation the shapeless mass of the Charing Cross Railway-sta- 
tion, and nowhere would such buildings find a finer sight for their 
display than in the graceful curve of the river front. Not only, 
however, is their erection to be rendered impossible, not only is 
the railway-station to be for ever left open to the gaze of an ad- 
miring world, but the very curve of the river itself 1s to be cut 
across by the diagonal line of the viaduct, and as if this were not 
enough for human eyes, the huge earthen mound on which it is 
carried is to rise gradually from the level of the Embankment to 
the level of Waterloo Bridge. With such an abomination as 
this in prospect human patience breaks down. We do not wonder 
that the remonstrance of Lord Elcho and of the deputation which 
he introduced found quick sympathy from Mr. Layard. There 
can be no question as to the new Commissioner's love of art, 
and whether or not we agree with his artistic hope, that the Law 
Courts may find their way to the river-side, and be continued in 
“one of the finest series of edifices in the world,’ we can have 
little hesitation in echoing his verdict on this barbarous viaduet. 
The scheme is, as he says, “ monstrous.” No doubt anything is 
better than Baron Haussmann and a toll on metropolitan _— 
Itis a great thing to live in a country where the site of what 
must be the first of our public buildings, the new Law Courts, 
dwindles into a controversy about easy levels for gouty lawyers, 
and where a Minister “ supposes” that an Act which he charac- 
terizes as monstrous and unjustifiable must have been passed “ in 


the small hours of the night.” We are not indifferent to privileges 
such as these, but not even our gratitude for the possession of a 
Thwaites can make us swallow his viaduct. The question, as we 
have said, is whether the Embankment, ior which we have paid 
so many millions, shall be a disgrace to London or not, and about 
the answer to such a question we can entertain very little doubt. 


GUSTAVE DORE. 


HIS “ Proteus of Paris” has been seeking of late to obtain 

for his genius some local habitation in London. Last year 
two Exhibitions were set apart for the astounding products of 
Gustave Doré’s pencil; and already this year the “‘Tyiumph of 
Christianity ” and other works, each remarkable of its kind, have 
renewed a sensation which the painter seeks, and which the public 
runs alter. ‘he trade in goods of this description succeeds so well 
that a whole cargo of some of the largest canvasses ever seen off 
the stage will probably be imported into England shortly. At any 
rate there seems reason to hope that measures will be taken to 
secure to London an Exhibition which shall be fully representative 
of the painter’s great and varied powers. We are told by an 
ardent admirer that Doré’s “ studios, situated in various parts of 
Paris,” “are simultaneously supplied with new pictures”; that 
“their walls are literally covered as if by magic with some 
of the most gigantic productions of our time, with paintings 
of every style and manner, vivid illustrations of Doré’s ver- 
satility and unequalled artistic powers,’ &c. Ke. This short 
specimen of rapturous rodomontade may suflice to indicate 
that Paris will tind little difficulty in sparing some few surplus 
samples for London. Indeed, it would seem quite within the 
range of possibility that the time may come when most of the 
great capitals, both in the old world and the new hemisphere, 
shall rejoice in a special Doré Exhibition. We learn that New 
York already enjoys the privilege. 

The “ Triumph of Christianity,” exhibited in London this year 
for a second time, may as a tow de force be taken as the measure 
of Doré’s genius. The whole thing is tremendous; unless seen, 
the possibility of such a picture could not be believed. The cha- 
racters here assembled are “ Christ,” “Angelic Spirits,” “ Chris- 
tian Attributes,” “ Ministering Angels,” “Gabriel,” “ Michael,” 
“ Hecate,” “Thor,” “Venus,” “ Cupid,” “ Jupiter,” “ Juno,” 
“ Jupiter’s Eagle,” “ Jupiter’s Crown,” “ Phoebus conducting the 
Chariot of the Sun,” the “ Bull Apis,” “ Winged Lions,” and the 
bird “ Ibis.” A composition which begins with Christ and ends 
with the bird Ibis is likely to be somewhat heterogeneous and 
hybrid. As for the “ Bull Apis,” he may be taken as symbolic 
of the presumptuous person who rushed in where angels feared 
to tread. But to demand reverence would obviously be foreign 
to the whole affair. It were evidently beside the mark to 
object, in a composition got up as gorgeously as a Christmas 
extravaganza, that the conception of Christ has little of the 
divine. It is suflicient for the painter’s purpose that the 
figure, by its stage attitude, is effective. As for the “ Angelic 
Spizits,” they may serve to recall an irreverent saying of Goethe, 
that if all the people get to heaven who expect to do so, the place 
will prove less pleasant than is usually supposed; there are 
certainly but few even among the “ Ministering Angels” whom we 
should care to know upon earth, especially in any company where 
flaming wings cannot be worn with evening dress. Indeed, the 
painter's conception of angels is but poor and trite ; rob the figures 
of wings, shields, and spears, and they would pass for something less 
than mortal. With considerable disappointment then we take 
leave of “ Christian Attributes,” and turn to the Pagan deities 
whom Christianity, in her triumph, is in the act of overthrowing. 
“ Jupiter” appears in a kind of Charles Kean character ; “ Jupiter's 
Eagle” is like the clipped bird that a certain monarch is recorded 
to have carried to Boulogne when intent on conquering an empire ; 
“ Jupiter’s Crown,” painted in the act of falling into the mud, 
might find a place among the regalia at Astley’s. In fact the artist 
evidently designs to bring Olympus, with its machinery and 
properties, into contempt. Yet Juno is handsome as Menken. 
Saturn too is a fine fellow, but the old gentleman, unless rescued 
forthwith, will certainly be ran down by the wild horses of “the 
Chariot of the Sun.” Poor Phebus, seeing that the game is lost, 
has thrown down the reins; his upturned iace of resignation gives 
signs of conversion to Christianity; his idea evidently is to be 
taken, like Elijah, straight into heaven at once, including his brass 
car, which certainly has seen its brightest days. ‘The composition 
closes with divers monsters such as are carried about in provin- 
cial menageries. In particular the “ winged lions” make pointed 
appeal to the sympathy of the spectator; they open their eyes 
and knit their brows in much amaze, scarcely knowing what it is 
ali about, or what may come next. If this description fails in 
reverence, the fault is not ours; the subject is perhaps too vast 
to be compassed by art. 

The “ ‘Triumph of Christianity ” fails of religious character; the 
work, indeed, judged by the standard of spiritual schools, scarcely 
escapes irreligion. We look iy vain for the purity, quietism, and 
humility which adorn Christian art in its best estate; we see in 
the style little'in common with the spirit of the early Italian 
masters—Fra Angelico, Orcagna, Giotto, and others. Yet, if once 
the mind can be reconciled to the irreverence of modern religious 
art, this “Triumph” may win a fair share of praise. ‘he Angel 
Gabriel, poised in mid air, pensive in downcast gaze, and St. 
Michael, sword in hand, with the swilt swoop of an eagle, the 
wings curved as a half-bent bow ready to speed an arrow in its 
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sometimes careless and even coarse, at any rate it is impossible to 
porn | to the whole performance mastery and force. ‘The artist 
wield 


astounding totals, yet the National ge ! possesses one drawing 
for every working day in Turner's life! T 


were in his day thrown off in a single — which would have 
ifetime to execute. 


bold grasp of subject, for wide range through space, for —— 
Take, for 


tiques” has a free and easy manner which might better comport 
with scenes from Don Juan than with characters in Holy Writ. 
The pictures of Doré are, for technical processes and art methods, 
worthy of observation. His drawing, when inaccurate, is not 
ignorant, but merely hasty; a critic once observed that his errors 
are but the random shots of a good marksman. His execution 
runs into opposites and extremes; sometimes it is blotchy, some- 
times careful and close upon intention, sometimes opaque, some- 
times transparent. The method of laying on colour is wisely 
modified according to exigencies. That the artist, however, often 
affects what is slovenly and ultra may be seen in a certain land- 
scape, “Morning in the Alps,” wherein paint has been so loaded 
upon foreground rocks that a rule measure can alone fairly ap- 
— the relief obtained. Thus pictures become bas-reliefs. 
Novel also and startling is the painter's use of light, shade, and 
colour, as instruments of expression. Highest lights are, as a 
matter of course, opposed to deepest darks, and warmest tones to 
coolest shades; sensation is first wrought to the uttermost and 
then subdued to repose. Doré has certainly, even to a fault, 
absolute mastery over the science of effect ; the methods he uses, if 
clever, are tricky and altogether too obvious: thus, we repeat, his 


pictures have at once the merits and defects of scenes put upon 
the stage. 

a a landscape-painter has won a first position ; here, at 
all events, he gives proof of genius, and nature serves as a whole- 
some safeguard. Sometimes, indeed, we have thought him 
greater in landscape than as a figure-painter; at any rate no 
living artist can throw around the drama of humanity so imposi 
an array of scenery; nature and man are brought into response 
and unity. Rivers, lakes, mountains, skies, live upon canvass 
with even more vividness than on the page of the poet; in 
these imaginative backgrounds enhance what they illustrate. It 
were easy to object that Doré tortures nature into heroics and 
spasms. Still, it is a great gain to get into landscape some 
colouring of emotion, or even the abnormal pan ee 
from eccentricity. The —— penalty of an occasional earth- 
quake or conflagration would seem comparatively slight to the 
advantages secured. Doré certainly comes as a relief to the 
dreary monotony of French landscape, to the hard mechanism 
of the German school, and to the trivial naturalism of the 
English. Yet the precise position which this painter—who cer- 
tainly ranks among the most notorious, not to say the most distin- 
guished, men of our times—may hereafter hold in the judgment of 
posterity it were premature to conjecture. We can scarcely now 
determine what exact place in the page of history shall be reserved 
for the erratic artist whose misfortune it is to follow after the 
great era ennobled by the classicism of Ingres, the academic 
dignity of Flandrin and Delaroche, and the pure spirituality of 
Ary Scheffer. It may remain the lasting glory of Gustave Doré 
that he is found to be worthy of the Second Empire. 

Gustave Doré stands just now as the most startling art pheno- 
menon in Europe ; his genius at each turn changes, like colours in 
a kaleidescope, into something new and unexpected. The artist, 
still in the prime of his powers, seems to have reached the point 
where two roads lie before him—the one of life and truth, the other 
leading unto death. The fruits of coming years, either for good 
or for evil, must greatly depend upon whether age shall balance 
judgment and bring sobriety to imagination, or whether intoxication 
of success shall betray into more of carelessness and presumption. 
Henceforth the aim of Doré should be to do but little, and that 
little well. Seldom in the whole history of art has a painter 
been under responsibility more grave to resist besetting snares, 
and to use rare gifts with watchfulness, 


THE MUSICAL PITCH. 


b iges3 the musical pitch adhered to of late years in our theatres 
and concert-rooms is higher than is convenient to certain 
singers, tenors and sopranos in particular, and exactingly so to 
choristers in general, higher in fact than is at all desirable, has 
been frequently urged as well by others as by ourselves. In 1858 
the question was taken up by the French Government, with 
the aid and counsel of some of the most renowned musicians, 
among whom were Rossini, Auber, and Meyerbeer, representing 
respectively Italy, France, and Germany (no one it seems repre- 
sented England). The decision arrived at was that since the time 
of Rousseau the pitch had risen, not in France alone, but, indeed, 
all over Europe, more than a tone, and that it was absolutely 
indispensable to lower it. Whatever may be thought of the 
evidence brought forward by the Commissioners, and especially 
of that said to have been derived from the scores of “ Gluck, 
Monsigny, and Gretry,” which is really no evidence at all, 
such things being managed more systematically in France than 
in England, the inquiry led, as we have hinted, to a decision, 
and this decision was promptly carried out. After much serious 
debate, a fixed pitch was adopted, and a Report * issued by the 
Commissioners, explanatory of the discussion that had taken place, 
as well as of the result to which it had led. The “ Diapason 
Normal,” or French pitch, was then formally established by 
law. Shortly afterwards the question was taken up by the 
Council of the Society of Arts in London, who called a meeti 
for the purpose of considering it. This meeting was attend 
by a number of eminent musical professors—singers, players 
and conductors; but although a large majority were empha- 
tically in favour of lowering the pitch, and what is called the 
German pitch was recommended for adoption by the Committee 
who drew up the Report, nothing ever came of it. It was just so 
much fruitless talk. A strong opinion had been elicited, but none 
heeded it. We had no Minister of State, no English Fould, to act 
with authority in the matter; and so it has rested till now. 
Nevertheless, the testimony of three tuning-forks, of various 
standards, with which Messrs. Broadwood of London supplied 
the French Commission while the investigation was proceeding, 
sufficed to convince its members that the English pitch had varied 
more materially than any other, and was now indeed, according 
to the Broadwood Fork No. 3, with the exception of that used 
in Belgium by the band of the Guides, the highest in Europe. 
This fact is, we believe, acknowledged and deprecated by & 
large majority of our musicians. Whether the pitch has really 
risen a whole tone, or more than a tone, since the days 
Handel cannot be satisfactorily established; but the history of 
our own Philharmonic Society, of which we are able to s 
advisedly, shows at all events that it rose in England more 
than a semitone within half a century. In 1812, when the 
Society was first established, the still existing tuning-forks show 


* Published in the Moniteur, July, 1859. 
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3 flight, are figures of grace and dignity. The whole conception, if A, on 
mundane, is Miltonic; the grasp of thought is bold, the range vibrat: 
aS through space grand. The treatment too is clever; if the types no fur 
want refinement and elevation, if the drawing and execution are to 185 
We ne 
3 musics 
ofano 
andcolour. The refulgence around the central figure is as the glory and tl 
in Tintoret’s “Paradise,” or the golden halo which encircles the given 
: Madonna in Titian’s “ Assumption.” Specially lovely is the colour, by th 
where light falls in silvery softness, and breaks as in opalescent 1859 
spray shaded by tender blues and turquoise greens. Some of these A=8 
effects are exquisite, notwithstanding the suggestion of transforma- vibrat' 
: tion scenes lit by the lime light. Perhaps indeed the whole get- Germt 
: up of the picture has less of Christian sobriety and moderation 1834- 
than of the tinsel of Byron’s Sardanapalus. The work, how- pitch 
ever, must be seen by everybody, and when once seen can never two-tl 
: be forgotten. It will, we seg be engraved by W. H. Simmons, which 
to whom was entrusted Mr. Holman Hunt’s “ Light of the World.” Germs 
The Herculean labours of this giant among painters will natu- menta 
rally obtain the wondering homage of the multitude. It was some _ 
= years since calculated that the designs of Doré at the age of who ° 
twenty-nine numbered forty-four thousand; thus, should the where 
| painter be spared to threescore and ten, his works may reach not capric 
: far short of two hundred thousand. ‘Turner’s 19,000 drawings | it was 
ae bequeathed to the nation form but a small percentage on such | certalr 
‘ | Diay 
| much 
: of the illustrious Frenchman may recall a boast made by Vasari, Pole, 
: to the effect that such had been the progress in art that works mittee 
sugges 
y Assuredly Gustave Doré may boast, like Vasari, that so rapid is vibrat 
= — 3 the advance made by the arts in Paris, that the time has come Germ: 
; when in a single hour designs can be struck off which would have if the 
; = cost Delaroche, Ary Scheffer, or Flandrin years to mature. Be- admit 
a, ss oe cavil the great Gustave has earned the right to the well- sophic 
= own sobriquet borne by Luca Giordano—Fa Presto. We are the Fi 
ay told that Giordano, with matchless versatility, could assume the (C=1 
<a style of any master, and that such was the facility of his pencil highe: 
= that a few days sufficed for the completion of a vast altar-piece. the fir 
os But the Fa Presto of Paris may take warning from his predecessor ~~ 
: of Naples; the practice of Giordano has been held in reprobation nem voit aoe & unif 
by posterity. One more analogy may be drawn from the of 
: Italian art. The would-be sacred works of Doré recall a certain pic- Ce about 
os ture by Guercino which we have seen in the Gallery of Bologna :— which 
“God the Father; a grand impromptu painting, done in a single as 
= ae, and put up in the morning !” It is 
vet pictures which have been seen in London afford cumu- been 1 
ae lative proof—if further proof were needed—that Gustave Doré rather 
: 5 has seldom if ever been surpassed for creative imagination, for sideral 
music, 
= example, a highly poetic “scene from Milton’s Paradise Lost.” light « 
a The combat between Michael and Satan is ended; night goes Bat 0 
a down on the battle-tield strewn with winged bodies mutilated and loweri 
= ee gory; the sun, sinking in anger, illumines on topmost hill the , wa 
i white garments, the pinions, and the spears of St. Michael's vic- + se 
torious host. The picture, notwithstanding a certain cold brutality 
essentially Parisian, is eminently Miltonic. And assuredly the 
§ painter’s swelling and grandiose style is more akin to Milton “* 
and Dante than in accordance with the subtle thought and simple “~\ 
CS diction of our Poet Laureate. Such a picture as that recently _ M 
Se exhibited in London, “ Merlin and Vivien,” goes far to justify oh 
z the opinion that the illustrations of the Idyls fail to give ex- sable 
— to the Saxon simplicity, the refinement and finish, of eer | 
: + Tennyson. But Doré once more becomes himself when he ap- od: , 
; proaches Dante; he is truly Michael Angelesque, even by impa- — 
x tience of detail and finish, in such terror-moving pictures as follos 
: “ Dante meeting Ugolino in the Frozen Circle.” He equally rises d r 
—— to the height of the great argument in not a few of the sixty illus- ‘ + 
trations of “ The Vision of Purgatory and Paradise ” now before oe 
eee i us in the handsome English edition published with Cary’s trans- cludin 
— lation. Of the brilliant Frenchman’s “ Bible ” we abstain to speak ; . 
a it is but too evident that the illustrator of the “Contes Drola- sin, 
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A, on the second space of the treble clef, corresponding to 867 
vibrations per second. Between 1812 and 1841-2 it advanced 
no further then to A = 868 vibrations per second; but from 1842 
to 1859 it had gradually risen to A=910,"; vibrations per second. 
We need scarcely remind our musical readers (those not more or less 
musically instructed will care little about the matter) that the pitch 
ofanote is represented by the number of vibrations that produce it, 
and that the greater the number of these vibrations within a 
given space of time, the higher is the pitch. The pitch advocated 
by the Committee of Musicians, &c. at the Society of Arts in 
1859 was C = 1,056 vibrations per second, which gives its true 
A= 880 vibrations per second, or equally tempered A= 888 
vibrations per second. This, in short, is what is known as the 
German pitch, accepted » a congress of musicians at Stuttgart, in 
1834—about one-t ird of a semitone higher than the Philharmonic 
itch of 1812, one-fifth higher than the “ Diapason Normal,” and 
two-thirds lower than our long maintained orchestral concert-pitch, 
which is precisely the same as that of the Italian Opera, The 
German pitch was advocated by some of the vocal and instru- 
mental professors, in preference to what is termed the “ Philo- 
hical pitch” of Sir John Herschel and the mathematicians— 
who would fain make C and A absolute immutable entities, 
whereas all musicians know that they are mere reflections of 
caprice and change, and this from the inevitable nature of things ; 
it was advocated as a compromise, to meet the exigencies of 
certain wind instruments, and differs so immaterially from the 
“ Diapason Normal” that it might be employed with a as 
much advantage—and even with more advantage, as Dr. William 
Pole, F.R.S., a distinguished authority, and one of the Com- 
mittee who drew up the Report for the Society of Artists, 
suggests in a very interesting letter on the subject—inasmuch 
as “standard tuning-forks regulated according to its number of 
vibrations are on ordinary sale” in this country, where the 
German pitch has been to some extent made use of. At any rate, 
if the pitch must be lowered, which seems to be very generally 
admitted, there are three substitutes to choose from—the Philo- 
sophical or Mathematical pitch, which is the lowest (C=1,024), 
the French pitch, or “ Diapason Normal,” which is the medium 
(C=1,044), and the German or Stuttgart pitch, which is the 
highest (C=1,056). Scientific men are unanimous in favour of 
the first of these, on the ground that the uncertainty of the pitch is 
even a worse evil than its height, and that if the change be effected, 
a uniform standard should be established capable more or less of 
universal application. Musicians, on the other hand, are divided 
about the “ Diapason Normal” and the Stuttgart pitch, between 
which, however, the difference is so slight as hardly to be appre- 
ciable by the finest ear. 

It is possible that the controversy which has for some weeks 
been raging on this question may, for a time at least, conduce 
rather to evil than to good. It has already given rise to a con- 
siderable amount of angry feeling in the professional world of 
music, and has brought out a quantity of newspaper writing, edi- 
torial and epistolary, very little of which is calculated to throw 
light on the subject, while much has quite the opposite tendency. 
But a still worse evil than either has ualtok The cry about 
lowering the pitch has been used by directors of societies, pro- 
fessors of music, vocal and instrumental, and even medical practi- 
tioners, as a means of forcing themselves into unwonted publicity. 
Some of these have done little to advance the cause. GW. 
Martin, for example, director of a body of singers upoa whom he 
has conferred the title of “ National Choral Society,” anxious to 
be earliest in the field, and emboldened by the recommendation of 
Mr. Manns, conductor of the Crystal Palace Concerts, to lower 
the pitch exactly a semitone, conceived the unhappy idea of act- 
ing upon that suggestion without taking into account the indispen- 
sable preliminary arrangements. He made his string instruments 
tune half a note lower, and let the wind instruments accom- 
modate themselves to the alteration as best they might. The 

n part was transposed, and the singers, chorus and principals, 
followed suit. Under these conditions two oratorios—the Creation 
and Judas Maccabeus—were performed at Exeter Hall; and, 
perhaps, on the whole, more unsatisfactory performances were 
never listened to. Every one employed seemed ill at ease, in- 
cluding Mr. Martin, who had thus attempted to cut the Gordian 
knot, All that resulted from this very bold and equally ill- 
advised experiment was a general conviction among professors 
and amateurs that the change in contemplation—a change which 
we are convinced must, sooner or later, inevitably be carried 
out—is not the work of a moment, and cannot be effected by a 
wave from the Harlequin’s wand of any adventurous person who 
may complacently regard himself as the man of the situation. 
That Mr. Martin is not the man of the situation was proved only 
the other night, when Mendelssohn's Eizjah was given, and the old 
pitch (that is, the pitch of the present day) restored. Mr. Barnby, 

e performances of whose “Choir” have within the last two 
years attained some notoriety, did better. Before actively 
coming forward as a champion of the lowered pitch, he at 
least took some necessary precautions. Mr, Barby has been 
urged on by Mr. Sims Reeves, the original instigator and most 
zealous promoter of the movement; and what Mr. Sims Reeves 
frankly and openly advocates is sure of obtaining a fair amount 
of — consideration. That is, not very long ago, he expressed 
& determination to sing at no orchestral concerts where the 
actual high pitch was maintained; and that the unwillingness, 
or at all events inability, of the Sacred Harmonic Society to 
Comply just at present with his wish led to his withdrawal from 


the performances of that justly-esteemed institution, is well 
known to those who interest themselves in the subject. Never- 
theless, we cannot but think that Mr. Barnby, in availing himself 
of the —— thus thrown in his way, would have done 
more wisely in announcing his concerts without any covert refer- 
ence to the Sacred Harmonic Society. He is at the utmost a 
beginner, and, independently of considerations about pitch, has 
no chance of upsetting the Sacred Harmonic Society, which 
deserves too well of the public to be lightly set aside, and at any 
given period can do exactly what Mr. Barnby is doing now, b 
adopting the “ Diapason Normal.” The lowering of the pitch is 
merely a question of expediency, and when that is settled in the 
affirmative, the money required for altering old orchestral instru- 
ments and purchasing new ones will be doubtless as readily supplied 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society as by the wealthy music- ublish- 
ing firm represented by Mr. Barnby, which has owed no little of 
its commercial prosperity to the oratorio concerts in Exeter Hall. 
Not to digress further, however, Mr. Barnby, who revived 
Handel's Jephtha for the occasion, adopted the “Diapason 
Normal,” and on the whole—although the means and appliances at 
his disposal, with the short time allowed him for preparation 
(the French instruments being by no means so easy to obtain as 
he had anticipated), were necessarily restricted—with a tolerable 
amount of success. That as the oratorio went on the pitch gradu- 
ally sharpened, till towards the end it was very difficult even for 
a practised ear to detect any material difference, is true ; but such 
would be the case, for reasons unnecessary to state, no matter 
what the pitch adopted One incident in this performance (to 
criticize which is not our intenticn here) caused no little surprise. 
Notwithstanding the lowering of the pitch to the French adopted 
standard, a stipulation enforced by the eminent tenor himself, as 
a condition of his taking in Mr. Barnby’s Oratorio Concerts, 
and thus lending them the attraction of his name, Mr. Sims 
Reeves still transposed “ Waft her, angels, to the skies” half a 
tone (from G to G flat), precisely as he had done at the last 
Handel Festival. By the way, with such touching pathos does 
this gentleman sing “ Waft her, angels,” that we earnestly wish 
he would restore “ Hide thou thy hated beams,” to which, and 
not to the recitative, “Deeper and deeper still,” ‘ Waft her, 
angels,” is the sequel. None of the music which illustrates the 
poignant anguish of Jephtha, just as his rash vow is on the point 
of fulfilment, should be omitted; and no more profoundly ex- 

ressive air than “ Hide thou thy hated beams ” exisis, even 
in Handel. But this has nothing to do with pitch. For his 
next Oratorio Concert Mr. Barnby announces £iijah; and as 
between the first and second performances a sufficient time 
will have elapsed, it is to be hoped that he may come forward 
more thoroughly pre , and that a fairer chance may be offered 
of deciding upon the expediency of adopting the “ Normal 
Diapason.” 

Meanwhile scarcely a day passes without a letter or letters to 
the papers on the subject. Many of these come from persons 
of no authority, but who by the outside world may be looked 
upon as possessing authority in virtue of the mere fact of 
their communications, with signatures attached, having been ad- 
mitted into print. Some few, however, comprise suggestions 
worth notice. For example, the letter addressed by Mr. Manns 
to the Daily Tclegraph—after the appearance in that paper of 
what the Crystal Palace music-Director, with a certain air of 
patronage, terms a “ well-intentioned article,” but which, though 
without exhausting the subject, was an article built upon facts 
—enters seriously into the matter and contains valuable hints ; 
and this was followed by another, signed “J.W.” (evidently 
the production of an orchestral performer), equally sug- 
gestive in its way. We need not enter into the historical dis- 
quisition in which Mr. Manns endeavours to trace the rise 
in musical pitch to a desire expressed, two centuries back, of 
amalgamating the “Chor-ton” and “ Kammer-ton ”—in other 
words the pitch that obtained in churches and the pitch adopted 
in secular music-rooms—because that in no way concerns the 
present time, or even Handel’s time, and therefore has nothing 
to do with the matter immediately under consideration. Enough 
that, both from the letter of Mr. Manns and that of “J. W.” 
—the first of whom advocates the lowering of the pitch, while 
the last is against it—we derive the information that nothing of 
the sort can be effectually accomplished without money. Mr. 
Manns, indeed, in the last paragraph of his letter, hits the right 
nail on the head, and we feel justified in quoting it :— . 

Would it not be possible for the many solo vocalists (on whose behalf this 
movement is chiefly set on foot) to assist their hard-worked and badly-paid 
orchestral brethren, by voluntary donations or a slight percentage on every 
engagement, in favour of a fund for the purchase of new instruments ? 
Many very able instrumentalists earn little more than two or three pounds 
per week, and have to support their families respectably, and live and dress 
as gentlemen. A sudden outlay of from twenty to eighty pounds will be an 
impossibility to many of them, The different conductors of operas and con- 
certs might form themselves into a committee for receiving and disposing 
impartially of such funds. Every flute, oboe, clarinet, and bassoon player, in 
connexion with the leading bands throughout England, who presented him- 
self to this committee with an instrument of the new pitch within the next 
six months might through this fund be at least partly reimbursed, and thus 
induced to assist the movement willingly. The greatest exertion should be 
made to render the alteration general, as otherwise the mischief would 
almost be greater than the benefit to vocalists and the musical art, because 
the pitch would not alone differ in different orchestras, but a proper intona- 
tion would entirely be destroyed through the unavoidable mixture of new 
and old pitched wind instruments. 


In the last sentence of the foregoing it will be seen how Mr. 
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Manns agrees with Dr. Pole, that uniformity of pitch is of more 
vital consequence than anything else—an opinion in which we 
heartily concur. In juxtaposition with the extract from the 
Crystal Palace letter we ought to place an extract from the letter 
of “J. W.” seeing that, though relating exclusively to military 
bands, it equally takes into consideration the irrepressible question 
of guid pro quo—in plain language, of money :— 

Mr. Manns says, “ Military bands would merely have to purchase flutes, 
oboes, E flat and A clarinets, and bassoons,” to which allow me to add bass- 
clarincts, saxophones, and D, not E flat, clarinets. Of course Mr. Manns is 
aware that the Government does not supply the instruments to our military 
bands, but that they are purchased by the officers. Now let us see what the 
expense would be to the officers, if the “pitch” be reduced a semitone, 
There are 181 bands in the army, exclusive of militia, yeomanry, and volun- 
teer bands—the average number of wood instruments in each band is 12 ; 
number of wood instruments required, 2,172; cost according to published 
lists, 17,3761. ; deduct 25 per cent., if paid for before the expiration of six 
months—total, 13,032/. ‘This sum is exclusive of the cost for the necessary 
alterations in the brass instruménts. Some of our bands have more than 
twelve wood instruments, but I think twelve will be found to be the average 
number. Now, Sir, who is to pay this large sum ? 


We need scarcely insist that, if uniformity of pitch is considered, 
as it ought to be, indispensable, the military bands cannot be 
overlooked, inasmuch as our operatic orchestras are continually 
reinforced by players on wind instruments who, having attained a 
certain mark as performers in regiments, seek to better their posi- 
tion by a wider utilization of their abilities, 

That the dilettante element has entered freely and unreservedly 
into the discussion about pitch will easily be credited. The 
strange things that have been said and published, however, surpass 
belief. Only to name a single instance—we find a writer in an 
evening paper (which, a week previously, contained a well written 
and ably reasoned article on the subject) talking after this 
fashion :— 

Let Herr Joachim play a fugue of Sebastian Bach’s, first with the high 
pitch, and then with the lower pitch, before a really intelligent musical au- 
dience, in a room where violin music can be properly appreciated, and let the 
opinion of his audience be taken. We would goevenfurther. With a care- 
fully tuned pianoforte the difference between one key and another is simply 
one of pitch, and not one of temperament also, Let Mr. Charles Ilallé, then, 
play the lust movementin Beethoven’s Waldstein Sonata, or the Adagio which 
concludes the Sonata, Op. II.—to our thinking, the greatest of all slow move- 
ments—not, as they appear on paper, in the key of C, but in B flat, so that 
they may sound as Beethoven intended them to sound, and note the impression 
they will produce, compared with their effect when played up to the present 
high pitch, 

The italics are our own. Passing over the fact that “the greatest 
of all slow movements” is simply an air with variations, we 
should like to know what the writer means by “a room 
where violin music can be properly appreciated,” and why the 
difference between one key and another should be “simply 
one of pitch, and not of temperament also” upon “a carefully 
tuned pianoforte,” any more than upon a pianoforte that has not 
been carefully tuned. But this is nothing to the recommendation 
to Mr. Hallé to play the last movements of two sonatas (why 
these two sonatas, and why the last movements of tliese two sonatas 
in particular ?) in B flat, instead of in C. In the first place, they 
would not “sound as Beethoven intended them to sound,” for the 
reason that Beethoven would never have written the same kind of 
passages in B flat as he would have written in C, the characters of 
the keys, wholly independently of pitch (and this our dilettanti 
cannot comprehend), being entirely different. And next, as for the 
impression which the movements specified would be calculated, thus 
transposed, to produce on a large mixed audience, “ compared with 
their effect when played up to the present high pitch,” we must 
beg leave to say that the large mixed audience, even with the 
author of the singular article to which we are referring among them, 
would be for the most part indifferent to, because ignorant of, the 
transposition. The same writer, among a number of other extraordi- 
nary statements, informs us that “there is not a violin solo, nor a 
stringed quartet, nor a duet for violin or pianoforte, written by 
Mozart, Beethoven, or Mendelssohn, which would not gain im 
purity of tone, in fulness, in richness, and, we will add without 
hesitution, in sweetness also, by the adoption of the pitch which 
the French have now agreed upon.” As if we had not been hear- 
ing with delight, not merely the chamber-music, but the orchestral 
music of these great composers, for the last quarter of a century, 
more or less at the pitch which it is now thought expedient, and 
for reasons wholly independent of instrumental effect, to lower. 
Such arguments as these only tend to confuse amateur readers, 
and to make the initiated smile. To assert that the music of 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven sounds a bit less effective and 
beautiful now than when it was first written is to assert that 
which is not a fact. The proof lies in the high esteem in which 
this music is held; and as we of the actual generation have only 
been allowed to hear it at the pitch which has 89 long been main- 
tained, the fact that its beauty and effect are wholly independent 
of pitch is incontestable. e must be careful not to confound 
the two questions, Had Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven written 
at the present day, and with the present pitch, they would 
have written precisely as they did in their own time, when the 
pitch was considerably lower, the characters of keys having 
nothing whatever to do with pitch, But this in no way preju- 
dices the case in point. The question, as we have said, is purely 
a question of expediency, and concerns professors of music alone— 
singers, players upon instruments, composers and conductors; and 
while we are entirely of the opinion pronounced by Rossini, 
Auber, Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Mulévy, Ambroise Thomas, and others, 


at the French Congress, of which M. Pelletier was President— 
“that the elevation of the diapason is due to the efforts of 
instrument-makers and instrumental performers, and that neither 
composers nor singers have had any participation in it ”—gg 
singers are most interested in depressing it, we are forced to the 
conclusion that singers should combine among themselves to raise 
the necessary fund. They are by far the best paid among those 
who practise the art of music for a livelihood, and would be the 
only substantial gainers by the change. 


REVIEWS. 


LONGMAN’S EDWARD IIL* 
(First Notice.) 


FQELGCN simply as a continuation of the unpretending Lectures 

on English Llistory which appeared about five years ago, the 
Life of Edward the Third has grown into an independent work of 
some length and importance. Mr. Longman’s two volumes affo: 
in fact, a very fair specimen of a class of historical literature more 
common in I'rance than among ourselves—the detached “ study” 
of a period or person viewed in greater detail than the general 
course of history would allow. It is obvious that studies of this 
kind have both advantages and disadvantages; that, if they 
encourage closer and more accurate research, they are specially 
exposed to the danger of hero-worship; that proportion is 
apt to be forgotten, and the greater currents of history to be 
lost, while intellectual and moral forces which tell only on long 
intervals of time are overlooked in the crowd of minor incidents 
which aflect human action directly and at once. But, on the 
other hand, it is certain that memoirs and biographies and studies 
of this kind are the feeders of history. It is from the mass 
of circumstances which gather round them that the historian 
can alone draw his materials for the larger treatment of the 
fortunes of a nation. Social facts, above all, can only be revealed 
by minute researches into the life of individuals, and characters 
treated in this isolated way acquire a vividness and reality 
which they still retain when transferred to a broader canvass. In 
a word, the historian deprived of these outlying aids is like an 
army whose communications are cut off, and whose supplies have 
to be gathered on the march. The chances are in such a case 
that the supplies will be bad in quantity as in quality, gathered 
at haphazard, and insufficient when gathered. It is not too 
much to say that the want of preliminary studies of such a kind 
as this is in reality the great difliculty with which English his- 
torians have to contend. We may tuke as an instance the last 
work of any magnitude which has illustrated a great period of 
our history—Mr. Freeman’s account of the Norman Conquest, 
As its readers know, it will, when completed, cover the whole 
space from the accession of Ethelred to the death of the Con- 
queror—a century of memorable events and remarkable men. 
But over the whole of this space Mr. Freeman moves with hardly 
any other help than his own personal research. No scholar has 
cared to tell the story of the tinal struggle with the Dane, or of 
the reign of Cnut, or of the extinction of the first foreign dynasty. 
When he arrives at Godwine, Mr. Freeman finds indeed the 
ground prepared, but it is by some old papers of his own; Ha- 
rold has found no vates sacer, the Confessor is left buried in 
the legends of Westminster. One or two archeological papers 
of little or no value alone represent the literature of the great 
battle which decided the after fortunes of the realm. Only 
the sketchy chapters of Thiery tell the story of the Norman 
settlement; the most worthless biography in the English lan- 
guage, that of Mr. Roscoe, remains the one biography of the 
Conqueror. The case is still worse if from the outer aspects of 
history we pass to the inner—if we ask for memoirs on the litera- 
ture, the laws, the religion of the last period of Old-English 
history. Dean Hook’s paper on Bishop Wulstan is a solitary 
contribution to our knowledge of the last ; the two former subjects 
have not even found a Dean Hook. And yet it is precisely these 
phases of national progress which demand the previous labour 
and smelting of the special inquirer; it is impossible even for 
industry like Mr. Freeman’s to cover singly the vast field of society 
and intelligence through which he passes, and the result is, in one 
after another of our historians, the sense of something wanting— 
of a want of “the one thing needful,” the moral and spiritual Tite 
without which history is nothing but an old almanac. 

We are quite ready therefore to welcome such a special con- 
tribution to historioal knowledge as Mr. Longman has made 
in the present work. The book has real merits—the merits 
at any rate of accuracy, of industry, of good sense. There is 
very little hero-worship about it; a certain sobriety of judg- 
ment and calmness of tone saves its author from raptures over 
chivalry or a vapid imitation of the picturesqueness of Froissart. 
An evident effort is made throughout to teach at least the social 
and industrial life of the people itself. But while we are 
quite ready to fling aside the “ picturesque incidents” of the 
story of our childhood, we could have wished that Mr. Long- 
man had been able to invest the facts which he details with an 
interest as vivid though more true. Seen through the spectacles 
of chivalry, no doubt the reign of Edward is merely a pretty sham 


* History of the Life and Times of Edward the Third. By William 
Lopgman. 2 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 1869. 
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and delusion, but we are afraid that ordinary readers will prefer to 
retain their delusive spectacles till the historian can exhibit his 
facts invan order at least as attractive as the old. Such an interest 
will hardly be discovered till he is willing to stop at home instead 
of seeking his interest in Cressy and Poitiers. Some day, let us 
hope, it will dawn upon writers and readers that the history of 
England is to be found, not in France or Germany or America, 
put in England itself; that there is yet a story to be written 
which never has been written, and that that is the story of the 

ple amongst whom they live; that the enfranchisement of 

glish boroughs by Richard Lion-Heart is more important 
than his Crusade, the printing-press of Caxton than the wars of 
the Roses, the — of the Wesleys than the contests and 
friendships of Pitt and Newcastle. When that day arrives it 
may possibly be discovered that Cressy and Poitiers are among 
the most insignificant facts in the period of English history 
which we call the reign of Edward III. We may be con- 
tent to loiter over the pages of Froissart, as of old, without 
taking the conception of society and events which gives us the 
measure of aristocratic intelligence in the fourteenth century 
as the precise measure for our own. The rise of a great 
trading class on the ruins of the purely feudal baronage will 
occupy the first place in the narrative of the time. The mighty 
social, intellectual, and religious revolution which produced 
Chaucer, Wycliffe, and Lollardism will form its close. Mr. 
Longman, with all his details and summaries and careful notices 
of Acts of Parliament, feels round the edges of questions of this 
sort, but without a frank acceptance of them as the basis of his 
work. The result is, as we have said, a sense throughout of 
accuracy and justice, but with this a sense of coldness, a want of 
enthusiasm and breadth of view, which throws a certain weariness 
and languor over the book. Such as it is, however, we are 
really grateful for it. 

It is, we suppose, the original character of Mr. Longman’s his- 
tory as a mere continuation of his previous lectures which must 
account for the strange omission of the whole of Edward’s life 
before his accession to the Crown. The omission, however, is a 
singularly unfortunate one; for it isin the aristocratic revolution 
which seated Edward on the throne that we must look for the 
real key to the earlier history of his reign, The victory of the 
baronage at once over the people and the Crown which began 
at Evesham, culminated in the deposition of Edward II. It 
is useless to seek a precedent for that deposition in the case of 
Ethelred the Suen, as Mr. Longman follows Mr. Freeman in 
doing. The deposition of Edward was a sheer feudal “ diffidatio,” 
the mete withdrawal of a revolted baronage from their military 
relation to a baronial over-lord. Under the son and the grandson 
of Henry III., the older notion of national kingship had almost 
disappeared. The government of the country, in spite of the 
desperate rallies of the Crown, was in the hands of the 
baronage and the Church. The legislative declaration of the 
right of 2 peer to be tried by his peers—the exemption, in 
a word, of the baronage and the po so me hierarchy from 
the common justice of the land—followed significantly enough 
on the deposition of the King. It was the ratification of their 
victory. ‘Throughout Edward’s carly years the Crown is actually 
in wardship ; power rests with the Council of Regency, the mere 
representatives of an oligarchy, jealous as oligarchies are ever 
jealous, and incapable as oligarchies are generally incapable. It 
is by fixing one’s eye on the Scotch war that one is able to 
detect its influence and its policy. The war with Scotland had 
long ceased to be a war of the Crown; it had never been a war 
of the people. The crime of the Second Edward in the eyes of 
his baronage had been his policy of peace. To the great noble, 
devoured by his own hungry retainers, peace was ruin. War 
meant the maintenance of his military household at the cost of 
the State; the chance of booty, of captives to be ransomed, of 
broad lands to be won, for himself. The triumph of the nobles in 
the deposition of Edward IT., their second triumph in the murder 
of Mortimer, was in each case followed by an instant renewal of 
the war, and it is significant that in the last case the war began 
with a return of the recalcitrant barons—Beaumont and his fel- 
lows—whose bitter opposition to the peace had sprung from the 
necessary restitution which it involved of the lands they had won 
from the Scots. The temporary successes of Balliol, the victory 
of Halidon Hill, the capture of Berwick, the cession of the Low- 
lands to Edward IIL, only preluded the desperate struggle of five 
years which exhausted the resources of the realm, while it filled 
the pockets of the nobility. The war marks the period of their 
tule, and what their rule was Mr. Longman has told simpl 
enough. Turbulent, without sense of law, playing loosely wit 
life (few of them lived to sce forty), faithless and distrustful, 
reviving here and there the private feuds and petty warfare of 
Stephen’s chaotic reign—it is amusing to turn from the charmin 
chit-chat of the early chapters of Froissart to such a page of re 
history as this :— 

Armed men infested the courts of justice and endeavoured to overawe the 
jpdces. Great numbers of men banded themselves together in large bodies, 

ving in woods and forests,-robbing all persons that came in their way, 
Seizing even the King’s judges and extorting money from them by means of 
ransom ; and the nobles, instead of aiding the sheriffs in punishing them, kept 

ese robbers in their pay and protected them. Jousts and tournaments 
Were forbidden unless under special leave. They served for the rendezvous 
of armed persons ; from the number of places at which they were held, they 
Were evidently a popular form of amusement, and furnished convenient op- 
—— for gathering together, and plotting if need be how to defeat the 
w. Special keepers of the peace, to be afterwards developed into the county 


magistrates of the present day, had been ordered to be appointed . . . but 
they were not able to put down the robbers, and at one time ly 
it became n for the King himself to march at the head of a body of 
soldiers to attack and disperse them. 

That such a state of things should make even their puppet 
Mortimer, when really entrusted with the reins of power, long for 
peace, is not to be wondered at. But even misrule at home was 
not to prove the worst and most fatal result of this aristocratic 
government, fand its aristocratic love of plunder. Over a cen- 
tury of English history, corrupting national sentiment, blighting 
national progress, crushing literature and religion and freedom 
with its iron weight, enslaving the clergy to the Papacy, turning 
the merchant into a pirate, chaining the labourer in a new 
serfdom to the soil, hangs the cloud of the great French war. 
If we had (to select the most praiseworthy pages of Mr. Long- 
man’s work, we should choose those which illustrate dryly, but 
with perfect clearness, the origin of the war with France. 
Whatever were Edward’s faults, the great crime of having, 
out of sheer ambition, doomed two great peoples to an age of 
misery certainly does not rest at his door. Nothing is clearer 
from the facts which Mr. Longman has collec than the 
desperate tenacity with which Edward clung to peace with 
Philip. But day by day the struggle with Scotland made peace 
more impossible. ce could not stand by and see her most 
valuable ally trodden under foot. With ater and greater 
pertinacity Philip forced on the war. Bhowl. en the other hand, 
conscious that the conquest of the North was hopeless if France 
once frankly interfered, submitted, year by year, to wrong and 
insult, in the hope of averting the struggle. It wasin vain that 
Philip afforded a refuge to Bruce when driven from his throne, 
that he suffered French adventurers to enlist for Scotland, that he 
kept up the vexatious quarrels about Aquitaine, that Scotch ships 
were fitted out with his sanction at Calais, that he forced a truce 
on Edward in the midst of his victories, that at the moment when 
Scotland seemed reduced to submission her hopes were revived by 
French promises of aid. Notbing but the actual threat of invasion, 
the gathering of fleets in the Channel, the harrying of the coast, 
could force Edward into war. 

Mr. Longman has followed very carefully the course of the tan- 
gled negotiations and preparations with which the great struggle 
began—the intrigues of Philip with the North, with Spain, with 
Genoa, the struggles of Edward even to the last against his fate. 
Nor is it less interesting to note how completely the war opens as 
a mere feudal rather than a national war; the Ring surrounded by 
Imperial allies, by the chivalry of Lorraine, unwilling frankly to 
break with the Count of Flanders, even while he intrigues with 
the Flemish democracy, wasting money, waging war in chivalrous 
fashion, marching, countermarching, doing nothing, spending all. 
It is hard to say all the time whether either of the combatants is 
in earnest. The tangled web of negotiation with Philip, with the 
Pope, is taken up again at every interval of the campaign. The 
first phase of the war ended at last, as every feudal struggle ended, 
in failure and despair. Heavily in debt, his alliance with the 
Empire dissolved, Scotland wrested from him, his coast ravaged, 
the realm lawless and discontented, Edward at the close of 1340 
had had enough of this barons’ war. Mr. Longman has painted 
very clearly the real sufferings of England amid all the chivalry 
and prowess of Edward's Flemish campaign; the seas swept by 
Philip's fleets, the suspension of commerce, the burning of Ports- 
mouth and the Cinque Ports, the terrors of invasion along the 
coast. No war was ever at its opening more unpopular than the 
great struggle which was fated to become a national passion. It 
was the sympathy of the burgess class with the communal move- 
ment in Flanders, the hatred it imbibed from thence of France and 
its feudalism, the deep resentment of the merchant body for the 
persistent —— of France during the following truce upon its 
trade, that enabled Edward at last to put the war on a national 
footing, and won for him the victories—more fatal to England 
than a thousand defeats—of Cressy and Poitiers. 


MILITARY HISTORY OF GENERAL GRANT.* 


A‘ the present moment, when General Grant is on the point of 
assuming the highest position in the United States Govern- 
ment, it is of greater practical utility to divine what sort of a Pre- 
sident he will make than to determine what standard he has 
reached as a general, But though a good commander may turn 
out an indifferent or bad civil governor, while, again, a mediocre 
officer may show the soundest judgment as a politician, there is a 
sufficient stock of qualifications equally applicable to either career, 
to make a man’s history in the field important as an indication of 
what he may be in the Cabinet. And, apart from his political 
future, the conspicuous share taken by Grant in the great histo- 
rical struggle of the Northern and Southern States compels our 
interest in examining the outlines of his military achievements 
drawn in the volume before us. Its author, Colonel Adam Badeau, 
served upon Grant’s staff during the two last campaigns of the war, 
and has since enjoyed full access to official documents, on the 
Confederate as well as the Federal side, for the compilation of an 
accurate record, The work is written with that soldierly res 

for high qualities, even among the bitterest antagonists, which is 
the first characteristic of a good military history. Foreign impar- 


* Military History of Ulysses S. Grant. By Adam Badeau, Colonel and 
Aide-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief, U.S. Army. Vol. I. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 1868. 
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tiality may regret that the brave armies of the beaten cause should 
throughout be qualified as “the rebels,” while the forces of the 
victorious majority are “the national troops’; but the opinion of 
the North would perhaps hardly have tolerated a more courteously 

uivocal description in any account of its favourite hero that 
wished to be popular as well as true. 

The rudest historical outline of the facts of the American civil 
war proves Grant to have been a soldier of great energy, of a 
thorough gameness and tenacity of purpose, of strong self-reliance, 
absolute calmness, and a laudable readiness to undertake any 
amount of personal responsibility. He had been educated for the army 
at West Point, and had served as asubaltern through the Mexican 
war; but he never professed to be in any way a scientific theorist 
or tactician. Few citizens of either Northern or Southern Con- 
federacy could show any better title to military command when 
the outburst of civil war on so gigantic a scale took both hemi- 
spheres by surprise. The few trained officers whom the nation could 
boast started on a level of rank with the many improvised civilian 
colonels and generals whose existence was rendered necessary by 
the size of the levies. The stern tests of an internecine struggle 
by degrees proved fatal to most of the unprofessional heaven-born 
commanders: and before the close of the war the real soldiers had 
worked their way to the front, with Grant at the head of them. 
His success in the ultimate result of an undeniably difficult task 
of enormous magnitude shows hiin to have been practically the 
man for the situation. The question on which we wish to be 
satisfied, by the light of Colonel Badeau’s very clear narrative, 
and any other help that can be given us, is, whether he was more. 
Was he simply the stronger man armed, who by main force spoiled 
the strong man of his house and goods, or is he to be ranked as a 
general among the generals of history ? 

The fruitless and almost ruinous battles of the Wilderness, after 
fighting which Grant suddenly quitted hold of the Virginian line 
towards Richmond, to take up a new base which he could at any 
time have occupied from the sea without the risk of a single life, 
are the natural stumbling-block in the way of any discrimin- 
atingly enthusiastic laudation of Grant as a first-class general. 
We wait to hear what Colonel Badeau says of these in his next 
volume. If they are to be explained, except as the gross blunder 
in cold blood of a blind worshipper of brute strength, knocking his 
head needlessly against a wall, Colonel Badeau will no doubt 
show us what they did mean, with the convincing perspicacity 
which marks his account of Grant’s earlier campaigns. If they 
are left unexplained, it is still perhaps possible that such a blunder 
may ne made once by a commander who is nevertheless a great 

neral. 
et is clear from Colonel Badeau’s history that from his first ex- 
ploit in the war, the swift seizure of Paducah at the confluence of 
the Ohio and Tennessee Rivers, Grant always knew what he was 
aiming at, and always knew the military value of time. He soon 
formed a distinct idea of the proper way to handle the material he 
had to use, and struck out an equally broad general rule for deal- 


ing with the forces opposed to him. While McClellan was at- 
tempting, in the east, to drill the army of the Potomac up to the 
European standard of efficiency before committing it to a decisive | 
campaign, Grant adhered to the principle “that when neither , 
party is well disciplined, there is nothing to gain, in the nature | 
of discipline, by delay. The enemy organizes and improves as | 
rapidly as yourself, and all the advantages of prompt movement are 
lost.” He took at Belmont the first occasion that justified itself, by | 
the collateral object of relieving another Federal corps, to give his _ 
men that confidence in themselves and their leader which is won | 
by a hard fight. The successive captures of Forts Henry and 
Donelson broke the strong chain of defence which the Confede- | 
rates had judiciously drawn across Tennessee, and opened to the 
Northern gunboats many hundreds of miles on the Tennessee, 
Cumberland, and Mississippi Rivers. The obstinate siege of Vicks- | 
burg completed the possession of the Mississippi. Yet though each | 
of these operations gave proof how strongly Grant’s mind grasped 
any special importance in the, fastnesses from which he had to | 
dislodge his enemy, and how boldly and resolutely he clung to a | 
hold once acquired, he early enunciated his belief that the | 
strength and the wealiness of the South lay in its men, and not in 
its positions, and that the first and last rule of Northern strategy 
should be to weaken and reduce the Southern armies by striking a 
hard blow wherever they could be met with. The correctness of 
this maxim in the main was not only proved by the result, but was | 
acknowledged over and over again both in word and deed by the 
more skilful among the Confederate generals. No one saw more 
clearly than Grant that on the part of the South it was a people’s 
war ; and the practical inference drawn by him was the stern resolve | 
to render the non-combatant residents of the theatre of war power- 
less to help the enemy, by the consumption and destruction of their 
supplies. ‘This was not making war with rose-water; but from Grant’s 
— of view, that the war could only have one result, which had. 
etter be reached as soon as possible, it was not impolitic, and was 
in a certain sense humane. When once experience had proved to 
him that on a march through afresh country he could feed a column 
of thirty thousand men on the supplies they met with, every such 
sudden plunge forward of a flying force, to strike far away at 
the railways or magazines on which the lengthy lines of the over- 
matched Confederates’ communications were based, gave a double 
blow to the South, by exhausting a wide district of provisions at 
the same time that it made the disparity of combatant power 
in the gross tell more and more in favour of the stronger. The 
system that was first struck out by Grant in his circular sweep , 


round Vicksburg culminated in Sherman’s great march from Atlanta 
to the sea-coast. The enormous area of the fertile Southern Con- 
federacy, drained as it then was of any sufficient military force 
available for meeting such an invasion, guaranteed Sherman from 
the Nemesis which overtook Napoleon’s not very dissimilar 
procedure in the Russian campaign, of being thrown back in 
retreat upon the very line of hostile country that he had lived 
upon and wasted in his advance. 

It is a stron x won in favour of Grant’s greatness that both 
Sherman and McPherson, his other most illustrious lieutenant, 
appear to have believed in him unhesitatingly, at a time when it 
was the fashion at Washington to speak of Grant as a brave but 
incapable blockhead who had blundered into various successes, 
Even where Sherman differed absolutely in opinion, he was con- 
tent to carry out Grant’s plans with a zeal and a faith which he 
would never have accorded to a leader whose military instinct he 
felt to be of a lower order than his own. It was against a stro 

rotest from Sherman that Grant passed the whole of his army 

rom the northern to the southern side of Vicksburg, and marched 
inland from Grand Gulf to strike at the magazines and railroads 
of Jackson, to beat off the relieving force of Johnston, and to roll 
back Pemberton’s defeated army within those lines of Vicksb 
from which it was only to issue again as a dispirited and diesen 
ey 4 of thirty thousand prisoners of war. Yet through the whole 

f that difficult campaign of three weeks, far away from any base, 
Sherman marched and manceuvred with the perfection of swift- 
ness and docility ; and when at its close the two stood together 
on the till then a Haines’s Bluff, north of Vicks- 
burg, Sherman was the first to acknowledge the greatness and the 
truth of the conception against which he had protested. 

It is worthy of remark that, until his Virginian campaign against 
Lee, Grant had only once or twice come into serious contact with 
any of the best class of Southern generals. Polk at Belmont, 
Tilghmann, Pillow, and Floyd at Fort Henry and Fort Donelson, 
were not antagonists whose defeat was in itself a necessary mark 
of high strategic qualities. At Shiloh Landing, one of the most 
obstinate and dubious battles Grant ever had to fight, the Confederate 
general, Albert Johnston, was killed during the first day's eng: 
ment, and his place filled by Beauregard under the obvious di 
advantage of entering on the command-in-chief during the actual 
hand-to-hand struggle. Joseph Johnston, when beaten at Jack- 
son, was, from the quickness of Grant’s unexpected movement 
and the slowness of Pemberton’s, in too small force to have any 
chance of a combat on equal terms; and after Grant had invested 
Vicksburg and fortified his own position, Johnston’s strength was 
still too small to risk an attack without the co-operation from 
inside which Pemberton never afforded him. Pemberton himself, 
whom Grant beat at Champion's Hill, again at Black River 
Bridge, and finally forced to surrender at discretion in Vicksburg, 
appears to have been a vain and weak man, incapable of esti- 
mating his own situation or the comparative value of the courses 
of action suggested to him by Johnston. Braxton Bragg, the loser 
of Chattanooga, seems to have played into Grant's hands, by his 
movements during the battle, to a degree not compatible with a 
first-rate order of generalship; but it is clear, from the reports 
of both sides, that a needless and unaccountable panic cotta 

ssessed the troops in Bragg’s centre on this occasion, Shortly 

fore, Bragg had detached his best lieutenant, Longstreet, 
against Burnside at Knoxville, with a corps not strong enough 
to crush Burnside, though large enough perhaps under Long- 
street to have made all the difference of the balance of forces 
in the more vital struggle on Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain. Colonel Badeau speaks of Longstreet more than once 
with sincere admiration, as of an adversary who always took the 
most soldierlike course, and even in defeat made the victory over 
him as barren as possible. It is clear that, after the siege of 
Knoxville was raised by the detachment of Sherman’s corps to the 
aid of Burnside, the forces under the command of the latter as 
senior general were sufficient to have pushed Longstreet clear out 
of East Tennessee into Virginia, if the opportunity had been seized. 
We may expect an equally generous Cogartiaiity to mark the 
writer’s appreciation of Lee, when he comes forward in the volume 
that treats of the final Virginia campaigns. 

Grant’s written instructions to his subordinates in command 
are very clear in the indication of the general object required. 
They leave, as a rule, the details of action almost absolutely to 
the discretion of the officer charged ‘with the execution of 
the order; abstaining from minuteness on the plausible theory— 


' which by a weaker man might, like many other truisms, be 


carried tov far—that the movements of the enemy must deter- 
mine the counter-movements of the Federal divisions. For the 
proofs of his clearness of foresight we must therefore look rather 
to the general a of his greater movements, such as 
the operations round Vicksburg, the relief of Chattanooga, the 
march vf Sherman’s = to Meridian, and in the follow- 
ing year the great march across to the sea-coast, of which, 
though the execution belongs to Sherman, the original idea was 
due to Grant. His vigorous simplicity of mind always prompted 
him to take the initiative rather than wait on his adversary; 80 
as to be able, as he says in one letter, to select his own campaign 
instead of having the enemy dictate it for him. The relative 
strength of the two parties was such as eminently favoured and 
justified Grant’s adherence to this maxim; but the ground for 4 
critical estimate of his strategic qualities is very much narrowed 
by the fact that he was almost invariably in the position of 
shying the bold and winning game. Some of the features in 
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Colonel Badeau’s sketch of his hero bring back touches of “Soult 
and of Blucher rather than of any other modern generals we can 
call to mind. 


THE LLANOS OF VENEZUELA.* 


Ww: have read few works of travel more interesting or enter- 
taining in their way than this, the first volume of an in- 
tended series of South American journeys. If the author fulfils 
his purpose, and if he is but half as successful in the narration of 
his foreign experiences as in his account of the wilder regions of 
his native land, he will not only establish for himself a well- 
deserved reputation, but contribute not a little to familiarize the 
English reader with the natural and political history of a quarter 
of the globe of which less perhaps is popularly known among us 
than of any other. Don Ramon Paez is the son or near relative of 
one of the most distinguished leaders in the Columbian War of 
Independence, who was afterwards more than once President of 
Venezuela, and subsequently an exile in the United States. He 
has, therefore, the disadvantage of writing in a foreign tongue, 
in which, however, he scems perfectly at his ease. His style is 
not such as to add any artificial charms to his narrative, which 
owes all its interest to the intrinsic character of the subject, and 
to the simple, unaffected, graphic manner in which the writer 
relates his experiences, and describes the scenes wherein he bore 
apart. The attraction of the book lies in the novel and exciting 
nature of the life it portrays, and in the extraordinary features of 
the fauna and flora of the wild regions in which the scene is laid. 
Venezuela is the northernmost part of South America, between 
Guiana and New Granada. The northern portion of the country, 
nearest the coast, is for the most part mountainous and agricul- 
tural; the variation of the temperature at varying heights, with 
the advantages of a tropical climate equally enjoyed at all alti- 
tudes, allowing the inhabitants to produce the choicest fruits 
of every zone, and to rear alike cotton, coffee, tobacco, cocoa, 
apples, peaches, and corn, At and about Caraccas, the capital, 
some 4,000 feet above the sea level, the land enjoys a perpetual 
summer not unlike that of the most favoured sub-tropical or 
semi-temperate countries; and in the gardens fruits of every 
sort may be seen growing and ripening side by side during the 
whole year—oranges, mangoes, peaches, and apples thriving in 
perfection in close —— to grapes as choice and luscious as 
those of European hothouses, and to the delicious native fruits of 
the country, some of which appear to be intended by nature as a 
substitute for some of the animal luxuries of a colder climate, 
hardly attainable under a sun of 97 degrees. Among these is the 
chirimoya, said to resemble “lumps of flavoured cream ready to 
be frozen” ; while two different species of bread-fruit would seem 
almost to rival the invaluable food from which they draw their 
name, and the so-called “ alligator pear” (Persea gratissima) yields 
an excellent vegetable substitute for butter. The plant which in 
Europe is known only by its lovely “ passion-flowers ” there bears 
a delicious juicy fruit, about the size and shape of a water melon ; 
and a multitude of other delicacies, too numerous to mention, ripen 
with little culture and no distinction of season, and seem to render 
more solid food hardly worth the labour of procuring it. But 
other food is cheap enough. Beef, we are told, sells for a half- 
penny per pound; coffee and chocolate abound ; monkey is not bad 
eating ; and humming-birds form, for the unsentimental, a dainty 
choicer than larks; the iguana lizard is a favourite dish; and the 
waters, as we shall presently see, furnish such choice and store of 
fish that even the strictness of a Catholic Lent hardly involves 
more than the semblance of fasting. Life in such a a even 
were its population as dense as ours, could hardly involve the 
fierce struggles and sufferings which are incident to the civili- 
zation of less favoured peoples. No one can want food where 
with a few days’ toil in the year an acre of ground will yield 
bananas, pumpkins, and maize enough for a family; and cloth- 
ing and shelter scarcely count for necessaries in a climate where 
cold is unknown. And again, in such a climate, life itself is a 
luxury. The delicious air, perfumed by the scent of innumerable 
flowers ; the glorious and perennial vegetation, the shade of trees 
whose leaves never fall, the ground carpeted, the bushes covered 
with splendid flowers ; the swarms of humming-birds, in every 
variety of exquisite colour ; the delights which appeal to every sense 
atonce, cannot but make the conditions of happiness and contentment 
other and far simpler than in a temperate climate, and bring them 
within the easy reach of all. It would seem as if nothing but 
human folly and perversity could make man’s life, in such scenes, 
other than delightful. And if these countries are not densely 
peopled, thriving, and prosperous, with a contented people, a suc- 
cessful industry, a vast commerce, and a daily increasing wealth, 
human folly and perversity must bear the blame. In the hands 
of Englishmen, or even under an English Government, that part 
of Venezuela would be the paradise that nature has striven to 
make it. It has taken all the ingenuity of a false philosophy and 
a mischievous philanthropy, all the fatal influence of an enforced 
equality between races absolutely unequal, all the disastrous 
effects of republican institutions in the hands of semi-savages, all 
the absurdities of government by a majority where the minority 
. re white men, and the majority are Indians, negroes, and mon- 
grels of every sort of mixture, to make Venezuela what she is 
now. 


ef Travels and Adventures in South and Central America. YVirst Series: 
Life in the Llanos of Venezucla. By Don Ramon Paez. London : Sampson 


The southern or inland portion of Venezuela is one vast plain, 
intersected by great rivers and small tributaries, covered with 
grass, with here and there small woods or jungles, and surrounded 
in certain quarters by vast forests; bordered by mountains, below 
which comes a sort of series of terraces, marking the succes- 
sive shores of the great sea or bay which once occupied this 
region, now called the Llanos. The people who inhabit this 
country are chiefly half-breeds of mixed negro and Indian blood, 
pe hardy, brave, wild, strong, and lawless; living on 

orseback, accustomed from infancy to <eats of skill and strength 
with the lazo and the lance, unrivalled hunters and cattle-guards, 
splendid guerillas, and dangerous banditti. The Llanos are 
covered with herds of cattle, almost wild, but each belonging 
to a particular farm, which must at certain times be collected, 
counted, and branded, and which are about as amenable to this. 
discipline as the buffaloes of the Western prairie. This is the 
duty of the Llaneros; and the work of a rodeo or collection of 
cattle for the branding seems to be, on the whole, a good deal 
more dangerous, and certainly a severer test of skill, strength 
courage, and endurance, than a tiger or elephant hunt. The wild 
cattle are driven together from great distances by a circle of horse- 
men continually closing round them; into the wild and raging 
mob of excited beasts bes gathered the Llaneros plunge, to drive 
out.animals belonging to other farms ; then the wot i 


is driven home, 
and forced into the corral, not unlike that employed for the cap- 
ture of elephants, but stronger; and then the fierce creatures must 
be dragged forth, one by one, to undergo the operations required. 
All the duties of the farm are done by men and boys, the latter 
being early trained for their work; for even the milch-cows are 
too wild to be safely handled by women. They, of course, do not 
belong to the savage herds we have described ; but, with a certain 
number of tame oxen, are kept at home, and may be about as 
manageable as the least manageable cattle of the Welsh or Cum- 
brian mountains. The author’s descriptions of these scenes are 
lively and interesting in the extreme, and some of his facts appear 
to be altogether new. Thus he relates that on one occasion 
he was awakened by the well-known sound of bellowing at a 
time when no wild cattle were in the corral; and, looking out, 
perceived a number of bulls in a state of passionate excitement, 
roaring, lowing, tearing the ground with hoofs and horns, on the 
spot where one of their species had been slaughtered the day 
before; the creatures seeming perfectly to understand what had 
happened there, and to be moved to violent sorrow and wrath by 
the sight of their companion’s blood. 

Wild animals are abundant on the Llanos. Besides the cattle, 
and troops of wild horses from which the Llaneros from time to 
time supply themselves with animals for use or sale, as in the case 
of the cattle, there are droves of hogs, apparently derived, like 
the cattle and horses, from domestic animals run wild; and such 
native creatures as the capyvara and the ant-eater, and the 
terrible jaguar, or American tiger, with the less formidable 
puma and panther. Snakes abound both by land and water, and 
the largest of them will swallow a deer or a calf whole. But 
the denizens of the waters are more dreaded and destructive than 
those of the land. ‘he rivers are numerous, and must con- 
stantly be crossed by swimming; and besides, the country is 
periodically inundated, when the danger to the cattle, from 
terrestrial and aquatic enemies, is considerable. The water teems 
with fish of all species, in such abundance that by driving them 
into a net stretched for the purpose a larger supply can be caught 
in a few minutes than a numerous party, such as accompanied 
General Paez and the author on their expedition to the Llanos, 
can eat. An anecdote told of Bolivar illustrates this abundance. 
General Paez, accompanying the Liberator in a canoe, amused 
himself by slightly tipping the, fragile vessel, so as to ship a little 
water; at the same time shipping so many fish that Bolivar, 
unaware of the trick, fancied that the fish were leaping into the 
boat of malice prepense, and urged his friend to get to land as 
quickly as ible, since even the fish were “savages.” The 
alarm of the distinguished patriot was not so unnatural as it may 
seem, for the rivers of the Llanos are inhabited by creatures quite 
as ferocious as the jaguar and the puma. The caiman, alligator, 
or crocodile—he is called by all three names—is to be ound 
everywhere, and attacks both men and animals with equal fierce- 
ness and pertinacity. The natives have the same idea with 
to these creatures that prevails in India with respect to the “ man- 
eating” tigers, and in Africa regarding the hon—namely, that 
having once tasted human flesh, they ever afterwards prefer it to 
any other food, and are on the look-out for fresh victims. We 
have seen this sup uliarity in the former instances 
ascribed to the fact that the “man-eater” is an aged beast, whose 
strength no longer enables him to chase any more active prey, 
and who therefore lies in wait for victims less swift than the stag 
and less formidable than the buffalo; but this explanation wi 
not apply to the caiman cebado. The Lianeros have the courage 
to attack the crocodile with harpoon or lazo, and even in some 
cases to encounter him in the water, with no other weapon 
than a long knife, which is plunged into the only spot—the 
armpit—where the creature is easily vulnerable. But other deni- 
zens of the rivers, much less terrible in appearance, are much 
more feared by these intrepid sportsmen. The gymnotus, or 
electric eel, can stun a man by a single stroke, so that his contact 
is fatal to the solitary swimmer. ‘The payara has two or more 
large, sharp teeth, which cut like a razor, and inflict a gash almost 
as severe as that of a sabre. But the most dreaded of all is a 


Low. Son, & Marston. 1868. 


little creature of the shape and size of a carp, called, from its 
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ferocious habits, the caribe, or cannibal. Its vast numbers and 
insatiable appetite render the rivers in many parts impassable to 
men who would face the crocodile without flinching. The author 
on several occasions amused himself by endeavouring to secure 
specimens of this extraordinary fish. Hooks were useless. The 
strongest tackle was bitten through in an instant; even the hooks 
themselves were easily severed by the shark-like teeth which can 
penetrate iron or copper wire with apparent ease. But by dipping 
a strip of tough ox-hide into the water, he succeeded in hoisting 
a number of the tenacious caribes into his canoe; and then found 
himself seriously embarrassed, if not endangered, by the savage 
attacks of his untameable captives. We give the description of 
this aquatic cannibal in the author’s own words :— 

Each time the nets were hauled in shore, half a dozen or more of these 
little pests were to be seen jumping in the crowd, their jaws wide open, 
tearing whatever came in their way, especially the meshes of the nets, which 
they soon rendered useless. Their sharp triangular teeth, arranged in the 
same manner as those of the shark, are so strong that neither copper, steel, 
nor twine can withstand them. The sight of any red substance, blood 
especially, seems to rouse their sanguinary appetite ; and as they usually go 
in swarms, it is extremely dangerous for man or beast to enter the water 
with even a scratch upon their bodies. Horses wounded with the spur are 
particularly exposed to their attacks, and so rapid is the work of destruction 
that, unless immediate assistance is rendered, the tish soon penetrate the 
abdomen of the animal and speedily reduce it to a skeleton ; hence, doubtless, 
their appellation of mondonquero—tripe-eater. There are other varieties of 
the caribe in the rivers of the Llanos, but none so bold and bloodthirsty as 
this glutton of the waters. So abundant is this species in some rivers of the 
Apure, that it is acommon saying among Llaneros, “There is more caribe 
than water.” 

Every feature of this miniature cannibal denotes the ferocity and san- 

inary nature of its tastes. The piercing eye, surrounded by a blood- 
acre ring, is expressive of its cruel and bloodthirsty disposition. Its under 
jaw, lined with a thick cartilaginous membrane which adds greatly to its 
strength, protrudes considerably beyond the upper, giving, as this formation 
of jaw does to all animals possessing it, likewise an expression of ferocity. 
Large spots of a brilliant orange hue cover a great portion of its body, espe- 
cially the belly, fins, and tail, Towards the back, it is of a bluish ash colour, 
with a slight tint of olive green, the intermediate spaces being of a pearly 
white, while the gill-covers are tinged with red. The inhabitants, being often 
compelled to swim across streams infested with them, entertain more fear of 
these little creatures than of that world-renowned monster, the crocodile. 
This last, although a formidable antagonist in the water, can be easily 
avoided, and even conquered in single combat by daring men, while the 
former, from their diminutive size and greater numbers, can do more mis- 
chief in a short time than a legion of crocodiles. 


The vast animal wealth of the Llanos was greatly reduced by 
a strange pestilence, which attacked every species of living being 
except, apparently, men and horned cattle. It swept away the 
herds of horses which grazed on the plains, destroyed the wild- 
boars, capyvaras, and beasts of prey in their jungles, and even 
devastated the populous rivers of the country, which in some parts 
are described as covered for miles with a floating mass of putre- 
faction. Such an animal plague, making equal, and indeed 
greater, havoc among wild than among domesticated creatures, 
has, we believe, few parallels in history, and would afford an 
interesting subject of investigation to the naturalist. 

Our space will not allow us to follow Don R. Paez in his account 
of the turtle fishery of the Orinoco, if fishery it can be called 
where the reptiles are caught by thousands as they crowd the 
sands in their effort to reach a place where they may deposit their 
eggs, while millions of the latter, collected without trouble or 
search, supply the natives with abundant food, an excellent oil, 
and a valuable article of export. Nor can we undertake to de- 
scribe the less lucrative but more interesting mode of capture by 
which the turtle are caught elsewhere; the Indians being trained 
from boyhood to shoot them under water with an arrow whose 
head, attached by a string to the shaft, comes off in striking, and 
remains fixed in the creature’s shell, while the shaft, floating on 
the water, indicates the position of the prey, and exposes it to 
the stroke of the harpoon. We can only say that almost every 
chapter of the volume—by no means a large one—contains some 
novel and interesting fact or description; and that its general 
result is to convince the reader that the natural resources of Vene- 
zuela are almost boundless alike in quantity and variety, and 
that, under a Government which could offer tolerable security to 
person and property, no country in the world could hold forth 
greater attractions to the settler, the traveller, or the scientific 
inquirer. 


WASPS.* 

Ie has been the misfortune of wasps to be set down as an idle, 
wasteful, and utterly useless order in creation, as well as in a 
peculiar sense, both by temperament and habit, hostes humani 
generts. Hence they have never been taken to as a subject of 
study in anything like the same popular and kindly spirit as 
their better famed, albeit not less dangerously armed, congeners, 
the bees, Neither by nor moralists, any more 
than by the vulgar, unthinking herd of people, has justice at any 
time been done to wasps. Their very existence and toleration in 
nature has been thrown by sceptics in the face of the wisdom and 
beneficence of creation. Their fussy, spiteful, and irregular ways 
have furnished weapons sharp and venomous as their own stings 
— this classe dungereuse of the great social economy of nature. 
et these little creatures have a history of their own, and play a 


* British Social Wasps: an Introduction to their Anatomy and Physiology, 
Architecture, and General Natural History. By Edward Latham Ormerod, 
M.D. London: Longmans & Co. 1868. 


part in nature as important, it may be, as many insects or beings 
more pretentious in size or of higher repute in the moral scale, 
Dr. Ormerod, in a very pleasant little book = the subject, 
has taken up the cause of these neglected, if not maligned, 
insects, in a way which may have the effect of kindling an un- 
wonted degree of interest in this comparatively unfamiliar branch 
of entomology. Wasps and wasp-nests having been, he informs 
us, his companions for years, since his attention was first drawn 
to the subject of wasp-paper, his detached observations have 
insensibly grown into a continuous Natural History. Being 
largely derived from personal study and observation, his work 
has a value which is often wanting in labours of a more 
ambitious kind, in which speculation makes hazardous advances 
beyond strict induction from facts. His style is plain and sensible, 
and the technicalities of the subject are judiciously avoided by 
referring the reader who would look closer into the many —— 
connected with this department of insect life to a wide list of 
works of a more special or scientific character. 

This particular branch of what Coleridge whimsically defined as 
* life in sections ” is not without an archeology of its own. It is 
true, whatever be the cause, that wasps have not been found in the 
fossil state. The hymenoptera are otherwise fairly represented 
among the insects found in amber, but no wasps occur among 
them. The calcareous marl in gypsum beds has yielded remains 
of hymenoptera; but no wasps, and but a few Polistes. In litera- 
ture wasps found a place from early times—then, as now, types of 
all things petty and annoying. Dr. Ormerod’s classical reading 
recalls the exquisite touch of nature with which Asius, in Homer, 
rushing out of Troy, likens the watchful, swarming Greeks who 
will not come out to meet him to wasps guarding their nests, 
Here Lord Derby, we may observe, following Chapman, Pope, and 
Sotheby, gives a wholly wrong turn to Homer’s cdijcec péaoy aim 
do. ‘The poet’s reference is not to the “ yellow bands” of the 
wasps, but to their rapid, restless, wriggling motion from the 
waist—zonidot, says Heyne, non colore sed motu variato et celeri. 
Wright’s “ flexible slender waists” is correct, but not so close or 
expressive as Worsley’s “slim wasps quivering bright.” Parnell 
is singularly wrong, as our author does not fail to — out, 
in giving to hornets instead of gnats (céywrec) the honour of 
sounding the trumpet in the “ Battle of the Frogs and Mice.” 
AXlian, he might have added, speaks (Nat. An. iv. 39) of foxes 
despoiling wasps’ nests, and characteristically dodging their stings. 
How, under the title of Wasps, Aristophanes lashed the fussy, 
troublesome, litigious Dicasts of his day, it were superfluous to 
draw out in detail. Poverty, in the Plutus, fastens upon the 
analogy with wasps as one of the happy qualifications of her 
votaries over those of wealth. But this ill-chosen comparison at 
once turns the tables against her. No one, in fact, among pcets 
or poetasters, ever had a civil word for wasps. Aristotle, in his 
marvellous Natural History, shows a knowledge of their structure 
and ways as remarkable as any of the chapters which bespeak his 
keen and correct observation of nature. He was aware that the 
colony originated from a single wasp which survived the winter, and 
that the nest was, in the first instance, the sole work of this insect. 
He knew that the cells were made larger as the season advanced 
for the young queens or mother-wasps which were then produced, 
and that the labour of building was at this time delegated to the 
workers. The chief difficulty in following him, Dr. Ormerod 
points out, seems to arise from his not having sufficiently distin- 
guished the species :—* His meaning is generally clear enough with 
regard to the social economy of the opixec, but when we get to the 
év¥pijva all is confusion ; and it is not clear whether it is always 
the same insect which is designated.” Wasps have a place in 
legendary lore. Mrs. Jameson has illustrated the singular fable of 
St. Veronica relieving Vespasian of a wasps’-nest in his nose by 
the sight of her miraculous cloth. This ridiculous story was 
plainly concocted out of the name of Vespasian, in complete ignor- 
ance that in the time of that Emperor vespa was not the familiar 
word for a wasp. Coming nearer to our own time, we find Olaus 
Magnus of Sweden, in the sixteenth century, devoting to wasps 
a chapter or more of his Natural History of the Northern Nations. 
His classification, as briefly drawn out by Dr. Ormerod, is strange 
enough, sliding them in, by what he evidently thinks a perfectly 
natural transition, between stag-beetles and snakes. His descriptive 
touches are, however, true to nature. Mallow-leaves were, he tells 
us, the approved remedy for wasp stings in his time. Hornets, 
the great yellow wasps, were called Boolgétingh in the Gothic lan- 
guage. ‘lhe curious epithets applied to wasps and hornets in the 
Welsh tongue, such as “yellow-tailed,” “carpenter,” “singer,” 
might be taken to denote a singular interest in the insects thus 
diversely characterized. Still, Dr. Ormerod assures us, they are far 
from being favourite objects of allusion in the Triads. The form of 
the language, no particular affection, dictated the form of expres- 
sion. Lhuyd, in his Archeologia Britannica, gives Kakkynen for 
the common Welsh name, chulkiores and guihien for the Cornish, 
and eirkveach for the Irish, while the Armorican guezpeden and 
guezpel show the late Latin Vespa already creeping into use. 

It is only of late years that the confusion and vagueness which 
arose from the want of a strict discrimination of species has been 
removed from the natural history of wasps. Even Réaumur'’s 
great work does not wholly escape this influence, which makes. 
much of Aristotle’s remarks unintelligible. Among the precious 
remains of Hunter’s MSS. snatched from the flames were two 
papers on the “ Economy of Ilornets and Wasps,” in which the 
writer’s habits of close and accurate observation have laid the 
basis for » solid fabric of facts. he great source of error, how- 
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ever, has finally been removed by the labours of Mr. F. Smith, of 
the British Museum, who, in his Catalogue of British Fossorial 
Hymenoptera, Formicide, and Vespide, has condensed into a few 

s the specific characteristics of the British Social wasps, and 
realized, it is not too much to say, with Dr. Ormerod, “ Latreille’s 
wish for another Kirby to clear up the natural history of the wasp 
family.” 

Besides the possession of two pairs of clear membranous wings, 
from which it takes its name, the general order of Hymenoptera is 
distinguished by a peculiar instrument placed at the end of the 
abdomen in the female sex. This instrument has been adopted 
as a basis of classification into species or tribes. In the Sirex 
and Sawfly it takes the form of a piercer or saw. In the Gallfly 
and Ichneumon it is an apparatus of pointed bristles. In the 
Ruby wasp it is a telescopic tube; and in the four remaining 
tribes, hence called the “aculeate hymenoptera ”—namely, ants, 
bees, wasps, and sand wasps ( ge sgt is a sting. The fore 
wings in the wasp are marked with undeviating regularity by 
certain nervures differing in the several families, po in repose 
are folded longitudinally. By this single character the Eumenide 
or Solitary wasps, and the Vespidee or Social wasps (diplopteryga), 
are distinguished from the fossores, which do not fold their wings. 
These distinctions, which may appear somewhat arbitrary or 
artificial, are more abruptly marked in the British than in the 
exotic fauna. In the foreign series, in which all the connect-~ 
ing links are 7 the Vespide shade into the Eumenide 
as gradually as these do into the fossores, clinging by their 
anatomy to the former, by their habits to the latter. The 
great distinction between the Social and Solitary groups, though 
based, as their names imply, upon differences of function, may 
doubtless be explained by—as r must ultimately, if founded 
in nature, take their origin from—anatomical or structural dis- 
tinctions latent within the organism. Though we cannot be said, 
with our existing knowledge of the anatomy and physiology of 
these insects, to have the power of correlating the external 
phenomena of wasp life with the diverse structures or tissues 
of each several class, yet there is much in Dr. Ormerod’s 
excellent chapter on this subject to show a fundamental 
connexion between them. The natural history of Solitary wasps 
not coming within the proper scope of his remarks, he limits 
himself to but a slight sketch of the Odyneri, which from their 
general habits and aspects typify to most of us the British 
Eumenidx. In distinguishing but two “ species” of British Soli- 
taries, the author appears to us less accurate than is his wont. 
It would have been more in accord with the most received and 
soundest classification to refer to Eum. coarctata and Lum. odynerus 
as cognate genera, of the latter of which weave able to distinguish 
twelve spccies. ‘The technical or anatomical character whereby 
the Social and the Solitary wasps, typified in this country by the 
Odyncri and the Vespe respectively, are marked off from each other, 
is found partly in the mandibles and tongue, partly in the tarsal 
hooks, which are simple in the social and denticulated in the 
solitary group, as shown in the microscope. Hence probably is to 
be traced, had we the means of minute physiological observation, 
much of the difference in nest-building and other habits distinctive 
of the two classes. 


Of true Vespide, or Social wasps, we have in this country seven 
species of the typical genus =e including the hornet (V. 
crabro). The Polstes, which makes its nest without any outer 
covering, the “ pasteboard wasp” of British Guiana, the mud was 
of India, and such as hang their flimsy structures by threads 
to twigs and leaves, are strangers to us. On the other hand, the 
Vespe ave unknown in Australia, though well represented in 
the Indian Archipelago, Of British species (V. Crabro, the 
os hornet, standing alone) three are tree wasps—namely, 

. Britannica, V. Sylvestris, and V. Arborea or Borealis. Three 
build by preference underground.— V. Germanica, V. Vulgaris, and 
V. Rufa. The specific distinctions among these are best shown 
7 the aid of illustrations, which in Dr. Ormerod’s work are 
of unequal merit. The best of this series strikes us as V. Crabro, 
which is firmly and symmetrically drawn. In most of the 
specimens the wings are not only far too long, but also fail to 
render the nervures or outlines with character and precision. In 
Plate IV., the male of V. Vulgaris has wings that never belonged to 
a wasp, and the worker of V. Rufa has unknown antenne, with the 
eyes and head of a fly. The diagrams of wasp faces are much 
better done. The drawings of nests lack definiteness of outline, 
especially the last, taken we should say from a photograph, which 
ought to render better the geometrical rigour and truth which marks 
the paper fabric of the wasp, even beyond that of her wax-secreting 
congener the bee. We would recommend our readers to go—Dr. 
Ormerod’s excellent monograph in hand—to the nest-room in 
the British Museum, there to study the admirable collection of 
nests, British and foreign, arranged under the care of Mr. F. Smith. 
Conspicuous amongst these are the curious results of experiments 
made by the late §t. Stone in artificial wasp architecture. By 
the use of wires and bits of pasteboard, to lay down the leading 
lines of the fabric, the labours of the tiny builders may be made 
to result in an edifice hardly less complex or elaborate than St. 
Paul’s itself. One of the most valuable parts of Dr. Ormerod’s 
book is that in which he shows the various forms of cells, and 
their aggregates into nests, to be typical of the species of their 
builders. He is right in insisting upon the fact of the distinctive 


physical necessity, but out of an inner subjective influence, or in- 
stinctive impulse. 

It has been sought of late to detract from the geometrical 
exactness popularly assigned to the cells of bees and w Their 
hexagonal form has been explained as the mere result of uniform 
lateral pressure, under which cylinders of any soft substance take 
the form of hexagons as the nearest polygonal figure capable of 
filling space. Actual observation has, however, disposed of this 
damaging - omen Certain wasps do indeed make their combs 
—very small ones—entirely of cylindrical cells, the lateral pres- 
sure notwithstanding. But in the ordinary case the hexagonal 
principle is manifest even in the rudimentary basis of the destined 
comb. Still more clearly is it seen in cases where the industry of 
the wasp seems to find a supererogatory vent in a lacework of 
detached cells exterior to the walls of the house. On the un- 
finished margin of such a series may be seen stretching out 
unmistakeable straight lines, the embryonic walls of hexagons 
never to be fully enclosed. As our insular varieties at 
least, the architectural laws involved, as well as the materials 
employed, in these beautiful products of nature are explained with 
clearness and truth in Dr. Ormerod’s instructive pages. As a 
popular manual upon a subject very little studied, no less than as a 
source of valuable suggestions for the study of professed observers, 
his book is one to be confidently recommended to the notice of the 


public. 


PROBYN’S ESSAYS.* 


HIS volume consists of reprints of six articles written at 
various times from October, 1865, to April, 1868. One, the 
earliest, is translated from the Revue des Deus Mondes; the rest 
are reprinted from the Westminster Review. Mr. Probyn very 
reasonably asks “those who think it worth while to read these 
Essays, to bear specially in mind, while doing so, the exact date 
at which each of them was written.” Events, as he truly says, 
march so fast in these days, that a very short time will altogether 
change “the circumstances and condition of a whole country.” 
The perfectly reasonable inference is that, in times like these, we 
are not to be very hard upon Mr. Probyn if he sometimes sees 
reason to change bis opinions, or if his expectations of the future 
have sometimes turned out wrong after the future has become the 
present. We shall certainly not be hard on Mr. Probyn on any 
such grounds. We hold, with Lord Macaulay, that a man who, in 
a time of great changes, thinks exactly the same at the end as he 
did at the beginning must be either an inspired prophet or an 
obstinate fool. In such times everybody changes more or less. 
The real difference is that some men have the wit to know that they 
change, and the honesty to confess it, while others are either too 
stupid to know that they change, or else too dishonest to confess 
it. We once knew a man, who gave us no reason to think that 
he was dishonest, who gravely said that he always thought the 
same as the Times, And have not a great number of worthy and 
honourable gentlemen been trying to persuade themselves that 
they always think the same as Mr. Disraeli? Mr. Probyn does 
not belong to this class. He has sense enough to know that he 
has changed his mind on some points, and he tells us so like a 
man. We like him all the better for so doing. 
The essays which please us most are the three which have to 
do with Italy. They have the advantage of being written from 
rsonal knowledge, and they have the merit of setting before us 
in a connected shape a great deal that many of us have taken in 
only in a confused, because in a piecemeal, way. They give Mr. 
Probyn’s impressions of things at three different stages in the re- 
cent history of Italy. The first, the essay which is translated 
from the Revue des Deux Mondes, was written in =a in the in- 
terval between the last two Italian wars, after the iberation of 
Milan, but before the liberation of Venice. Mr. Probyn draws, 
from his own observation, a powerful contrast between the state 
of the liberated and the still enslaved city. The second essay 
is one on “Italy, Venice, and Austria,” which appeared in the 
Westminster Review of July, 1866. It was therefore written just 
before that Italian war which formed so important a pendant to 
the great German war, and it must have been in the press at the 
very time that the battle of Custozza was fighting. The last, 
written in March, and published in April, 1867, contains a narra- 
tive of the war which was contemporary with the former article. 
It contains a minute military description of the fight of Cus- 
tozza, which the table of contents says is illustrated by a map 
though we cannot find any map in the copy which has reached 
us. ‘hese essays are all written with a good, honest, hearty ap- 
preciation of the Italian cause. But with this natural sympathy 
for Italy is strangely mixed .~ strong leaning to France, and 
even to the present ruler of France, which is amusing enough. 
We are bound however to say that this is one of the points 
on which Mr. Probyn has learned from experience. He seems, 
when he began, to have really looked pi Louis Napoleon 
as a sincere friend and honest benefactor of Italy. This belief 
gets rudely shaken as he goes on; Mr. Probyn is driven to 
some very hard shifts in his third article, and from another, that 
headed the “Two Temporal Powers,” it seems that his Bona- 
partism has now pretty well given way. The Antibes Legion and 
the “ wonder-working ‘ Chassepot’” were too much for him. In 


* Essays on Italy and Ireland and the United States of America. By 


architecture of insects such as thes¢ not arising out of any external | J. W. Probyn. London: Tritbner & Co, 1868. 
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this essay the “two Temporal Powers” spoken of are, oddly 
enough, the Protestant Church in Ireland and the Papal dominion 
at Rome. Mr. Probyn is more successful in dealing with either 
of these subjects separately than he is in trying to make out any 
kind of connexion or new A between them. The article headed 
the “Church System in Ireland and Canada” is much more to 
the purpose. It is obvious that there is a natural connexion, and 
an obvious contrast, between the systems of ecclesiastical policy 
which have been followed in these two countries respectively, 
and the Canadian precedent may be fairly held up as an example 
for Ireland to follow. The last essay is on an American subject, 
“The Constitution and the Secessionists,” and bears date April, 
1866. It was written therefore about a year after the murder of 
President Lincoln. Mr, Probyn is a strong, but not unfair, 
supporter of the Northern cause. But in this essay comes the 
most remarkable case of his change of opinion. In April, 1866, 
he expected great things from President Johnson. He has been 
grievously disappointed, and he says so manfully. In his Italian 
essays, the Bonapartism with which Mr. Probyn set forth seems 
to die out natu before the facts, but it is nowhere retracted in 
so many words, But in the American essay he finds it necessary 
to make a solemn abjuration of President Johnson in a note set 
ag to that end. We have nothing to object. It is not so much 

r. Probyn who has changed as Mr. Johnson, and Mr. Probyn’s 
estimate of Mr. Johnson therefore naturally differs at different 
times, 

On all these subjects Mr. Probyn, without displaying anything 
very profound, novel, or brilliant, writes in a sensible and straight- 
forward way; and his narrative of the Italian war of 1866, the 
fights of Custozza and Lissa, isa really good piece of contemporary 
history. The essay which we like least is the one on the two 
Temporal Powers. As we have said, we cannot make out the 
connexion between the two parts of it, and in the Roman part 
Mr. Probyn’s way of talking hwo the Pope somehow degenerates 
into a sort of vehement, and yet decidedly commonplace, preach- 
ing. Otherwise, we have not much to say about his style either 
way. He is always intelligible, and generally unaffected. But 
many of his sentences are too closely formed upon foreign models, 
and he has especially that unpleasant habit of using the inflected 
genitive, in positions where modern English usage does not allow 
of it, which is so common in the English writing of foreigners and 
of Englishmen who have become more familiar with the literature 
of foreign countries than with that of their own. 

Mr. Probyn gets a little out of his depth in his Irish history, 
when he fancies that Ireland was conquered by Henry the Second 
in 1156, and it sounds rather ludicrous to hear about “the Roman 
Catholic Church ” being “ established” by him. It is wonderful 
to see how many minds are affected by this sort of confusion. 
They really seem to think that Henry upset one religious society 
in Ireland and founded another. In truth, as we have often ex- 
plained, the only ecclesiastical result of the conquest of Ireland 
was to put the finishing stroke to a tendency by which, for some 
time before, the Irish Church had been gradually drawing nearer 
and nearer to English models. But the hopeless confusion of 
Mr. Probyn’s mind on this sort of subject is plainly enough re- 
vealed by the following paragraph :— 

The great religious revolution of the sixteenth century, known as the 
Reformation, separated both England and Scotland from the Church of 
Rome. The result of their conversion to the Protestant faith was the estab- 
lishment in the former country of the Episcopal Church, and in the latter of 
the Presbyterian. 


Perhaps Mr. Probyn may he, efter all, the prophet destined to 
enlighten us in our great difficulty, and to give us the date of 
“the Reformation.” 

Mr. Probyn succeeds much better when he gets into more 
purely practical matters, and contrasts the ecclesiastical condition 
of Ireland with that of Canada. The contrast is certainly most 
striking. The parallel is closer than any that could be found 
between any other two _ of the British Empire ; it is so close as 
to afford a reasonable hope that a change which has wrought so 
much good in Canada may at least do some good in Ireland. 
Canada, not so long ago the scene of rebellion, has been tranquil- 
lized by the very mears by which it is hoped to tranquillize Ireland. 
The parallel is very well worked out by Mr. Probyn. And he sees 
with equal clearness through the false parallel which was so well 
worn during the late election—the transparent fallacy that the 
overthrow of the Church Establishment in Ireland involves the 
overthrow of the Church Establishment in England. This whole 
essay on the “Church System of Ireland and Canada” is well 
worth reading. Some of its statements and arguments had been 
already used 4 Mr. Probyn in the essay on the “Two Temporal 
Powers,” but, as we before said, we cannot see the connexion 
between the two parts of that essay. ‘The Irish Protestant Church 
is not a “ temporal power” in Ireland in the sense in which the 
Pope is a “temporal power” in Rome. There are very good 
reasons for altogether changing the position of both institutions, 
but they are reasons of quite different kinds. And to deprive the 
Pope of his temporal sovereignty need not carry with it either 
disestablishment or disendowment. In this essay too Mr. Probyn 
brings in some considerations which are not to the purpose, such as 
the ery fortunes left behind them by certain Irish Bishops. Now 
Mr. Probyn admits, with some simplicity, that in some of these cases 
the wealth of these prelates was by no means wholly ecclesiastical 
wealth, but that it came very largely from their private estates. 


He admits also that he is describing a past and not a present state 


of things. But the truth is that statistics of this sort do not really. 


touch the question. For a Bishop to make himself a great private 
fortune out of the estates of his church is undoubtedly a scandal, 
But it is not a greater scandal to do it in Ireland than to do it in 
England. The frightful abuses of the Irish Church, some of which 
never could have happened in England in the worst times, haye 
undoubtedly done much to make the Irish Church still more un- 
popular than it would have been otherwise. But most of these 
abuses have been reformed, and anyhow they do not touch the root of 
the matter. It is not a question of particular abuses, but of the great 
abuse itself, the existence of the Irish Establishment at all. A good 
and faithful Irish Bishop, doing his duty as well as he can, is, so long 
as he retains his connexion with the State, really as great an in- 
justice as the careless and scandalous Bishops a generation back. 

t is quite off the point to argue, as one often hears, that it is q 
shame for an Irish clergyman, who has perhaps twenty Protestant 
souls to look after, to have such and such an income, perhaps not 
more than the average income of an English clergyman. a it 
is manifest that, if you endow a clergyman at all, you must give 
him enough to live upon, whether he has twenty souls or twenty 
thousand to look after. The fault is not in the amount of the en- 
dowment, but in there being any public endowment atall. We do 
not hesitate to say that, if there is to be a Protestant Rector of 
Clonmult, he fan A to have more than 174/. a year, even though 
his Protestant congregation numbers only nine. But then we say 
that there should not be any Protestant Rector of Clonmult, 
holding a public endowment at all. 

But the latter part of this essay, though it seems to us to have 
no natural connexion with the former part, is very good in itself, 
It is especially pleasant to see the Bonapartist feeling, with which 
Mr. Probyn set out, gradually dying out. The later conduct of 
France towards Italy is here well set forth, and the testimony is 
all the more valuable as coming from one who is certainly not 
anxious to be harder than is necessary on the present state of 


things in France. 


BREEZIE LANGTON.* 


AD the author of Breezie mo omitted his name from the 
title-page, we should have unhesitatingly credited Mr. Whyte 
Melville with his labours. The force and truth of the hunting 
and racing sketches, the lively chat of the clubs and the barracks, 
the pleasant flirting scenes, and the general tone of good society that 
chastens even the slang, all carry us back far beyond the days of 
the extravagant White Rose to those of Kate Coventry and Dighy 
Grand. We do not say that Breezie Langton is of a high class of 
fiction. Mr. Smart does not trust himself in the subtle mazes of 
complicated character, nor does he plunge into the depths of 
human nature to fetch up pearls from unlikely places. He deals 
chiefly with people who wear their hearts on their sleeves, and who 
rattle out what comes uppermost ; and probably for the best of rea- 
sons. In fact, we fear the book may be taken as a very fair and not 
unflattering picture of certain sets in modern society ; the dialogue 
is shallow, and yet with just enough of sparkle and humour to 
make it fairly readable without being unnaturally clever. We 
should call it a tolerably realistic picture of all that it professes to 
describe, were it not that the author sometimes sacrifices to the 
traditional improbabilities of conventional military fiction. Every 
man below the rank of a field officer—and pleasant fellows and 
agreeable companions most of them are—goes ahead in the most 
reckless manner. They bet on “ good things,” play unlimited loo, 
travel from barrack to ball over the length and breadth of England 
on unlimited leave and very limited means; and yet the survivors 
get to the end of the story without leaving much of their fleece 
with the usurers, and with small damage to their modest patri- 
monies. Then it is sheer socialism to represent humble subalterns 
in the Line as received in the best houses, courted for private 
theatricals, and accepted offhand as eligible partis, with just the same 
improbable good fortune that used to fall to the lot of Lever's 
earlier creations. But even deducting all this—and it scarcely 
strikes you as unnatural, unless you approach the book in the 
cavilling spirit of the critic, so naturally is it all taken for granted— 
there is an air of truthfulness that strikes you throughout, and 
assures you that Mr. Hawley Smart has studied from the life what 
he undertakes to describe. We don’t think he has been fortunate in 
his title ; but, if he has feiled there, it is a fault that carries with it 
itsown penalty. Breezie Langton sounds like a dull conundrum that 
few people will take the trouble to guess. If you go to the book 
for the solution, you find Breezie is a fresh, airy, buoyant gi 
She has fast manners, but then the novel is a fast one sheaged er. 
Tried by trouble, she proves to be cursed with deep feelings; and, 
although she is not the sort of woman to inspire a settled passion 
in a thoughtful man, few of Mr. Smart’s readers will meet her 
often without being slightly taken with her. With Breezie and our- 
selves it was very far indeed from being a case of love at first sight, 
but she certainly improves on acquaintance, and so do most of the 
ladies in the book. The title might be “ Breezie Langton, ot 
Much Better than We Seem.” They are all more or less of flirts, 
which is the less to be wondered at considering how very carefully 
all their chaperons are kept in the background. But then, when 


* Breezie Langton. A Story of Fifty-two to Fifty-five. By Hawley Smart. 


3 vols. London: Richard Bentley. 
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marry for love, they make excellent wives, and find their 
; and even when they marry for money, 
they extricate themselves with dignity and virtue from the 
false position they have accepted. As for the men, we see at 
once that the book is written by one of themselves. We have 
none of the muscular fiends that “ Ouida” loves to paint, with 
their girlish forms, nerves of steel, and constitutions of iron— 
men modelled on the Rudolph of Eugéne Sue, who always 
rise superior to the emergency, no matter how formidable, and 
brace their unfailing strength and unflagging courage with a 
ceaseless round of effeminate debauchery. Mr. Smart’s gentlemen 
see a good deal of life of one sort or another, and are very far 
from being ascetics. They are very generally of the Turf, turfy, 
and look on Newmarket, Epsom, aud Doncaster as the great 
centres of English industry. But they are gentlemen, and men 
of like weaknesses with ourselves. They occasionally are deceived 
in their knowledge of human nature, none of them know absolutely 
everything, and headache is usually found to follow on dissipation. 
Perhaps we may take exception to the monotony of the characters, 
and wish the author had launched out into a wider range; for 
even the men who not only have been gifted with brains, but 
have been at the pains to cultivate them, chime in with the 
common tone. Tom Lyttlereck—we were nearly scared back by 
the name on the very threshold of the book—successful writer of 
articles and novels as he is, has the good taste invariably to adapt 
himself to the tone of the company in which he finds himself, with 
the tact of a gentleman and the versatility of a man of genius. Cis 
Langton, also a writer and a newspaper correspondent as well, 
seeks distraction from an early blight of his affections by plunging 
into reckless speculation on the Turf, and only reverts to the literary 
labours he lives by when he has parted with the proceeds of his 
last bout of industry. But it is clearly pleasanter reading when the 
conversation is levelled up than when it is levelled down, and, we 
repeat, the dialogue, repartee, and story-telling are most flattering 
echoes of what one is likely to hear in any news-room or smoking- 
room in London clubs or British garrisons. 


Frail and rickety in the extreme, the structure of the plot is the 
feeblest part of the book; but then the book scarcely rests on it, 
and all the interest lies in the series of separate incidents, and the 
personages who figure in them. ‘Take the hunt steeple-chase, for 
example, where Charlie Repton, the hospitable owner of the 
neighbouring mansion filled with the crowd of his guests, rides 
his own horse. It is made one of the two favourites, the other 
being The Slasher, a horse famous in the hunt. Repton’s friends 
have backed him heavily, and Delpré—the demon of the story, 
Captain in Her Majesty’s service, over head and ears in difficulties, 
and something of a lez—plays a grand coup for extrication; and, 
fancying he has got on to a good thing, “ plunges” heavily on 
Repton and his mare. He has made up his mind she is decidedly 
better than The Slasher, and believes there is nothing else in the 
betting. But as he passes the weighing-room, “a little man was 
seated in the scales, apparently in a state of great nervous agita- 
tion about his weight ’ :— 


“What horrible weather,” he exclaimed, ‘to ask a mantoride in. I shall 
get my death of cold, or be laid up with rheumatism for the remainder of the 
winter.” 

“What's that ?” inquired Delpré of a bystander, and he indicated the 

horse. 
“ This, sir,” answered the little man in the most plaintive of tones—he was 
got up all in black, and looked in manner and costume as if dressed for his 
ewn funeral—* is Mr. Martin’s brown beast ‘The Novice.” I’m the other 
one. Novice I mean, not beast. Nice sort of aninial and nice sort of day to 
begin one’s carcer as a steeple-chase rider, isn’t it? So kind of Mr. Martin, 
wasn’t it, to bring me duwn to ride that beast of a brougham horse through a 
pea-soup fog. . . . Now, Martin, where’s the fire-escape to get up by ?” 
said the small man. “ Oh, well, chuck away, but you'll never do it,” he 
continued, as Mr. Martin, on the broad grin, advanced to give him a leg up. 
“By Jove, I'm all here,” he said, as he was thrown into the saddle. “ Mind, 
if it is not my neck, I'll have brandy and water as soon as you can get it 
down my throat. Telegraph to Fergusson to come and set what’s broke ; 
none of your country doctors, mind; that’s our agreement, and you're to 
keep me till I'm all right again.” 

“Best looking and best goer of the lot!” mutters Delpré, as he saw The 
Novice and his rider canter past. “ Has Mr. Johnson ridden much ?” he 
inquires of hisneighbour. “ Johnson be dommed!” was the reply. “ That’s 
Plausible Plum, the biggest gammoner out,” &c. 


And Plausible justifies his name by rushing at his fences along- 
side of Repton s fiery mare, flurries her, throws her out, lands 
“The Novice” a winner by a head, and swamps Delp.é. 

Finally comes the campaign in the Crimea, breaking up all the 
flirtations, and carrying off some of the characters, among others | 
the lover of poor Breezie Langton. And we venture to pronounce 
the pictures at Constantinople and the seat of war, the scenes from | 
the camp and the trenches, very much more vivid than anything 
in Dr. Brady, although that was written by the * pen of the war.” | 
There is little attempt at military history or fine writing. We live | 
under canvass with subalterns who are hard set to kill time and | 
eke out rations, not with generals of division, weighed down with | 
their responsibilities, and commanding the meagre markets for | 
their larders. Lieutenant Rolls—Crumbs is his regimental sobri- 
quel, and literally his nom de guerre—is a fellow of infinite jest, who | 

levotes time, money, and _— to supplementing the commis- | 
sariat. He varies his foraging by exhibiting his taste for horseflesh | 
in pony dealing, or rather pony stealing. In fact his manner of | 
trading would have undoubtedly brought him to the bar of the Old 
Bailey in England, or of Judge Lynch in the Trans-Mississippi _ 


States. He comes by appointment to fetch his friend Travers and 
baggage from Balaklava to the front :— oh, 

“Confound it, Jack,” he said ; “ blessed if they have'nt stolemy pony while 
I was shopping. It’s true I’ve got hold of another, but he’s not half so good 
asmy own. Besides somebody may claim him any minute. I have'nt an 
idea where he is. Wait a minute while I get a pair of scissors. He’s very 
rough, and wants trimming a bit. Won't look quite so like himself either, 
aftcr I’ve operated on him, which will be an advantage.” 


Having docked the animal’s tail and hogged his mane, Rolls 
loaded his friend’s baggage on its back, and the three started for 
the front. Unluckily the roads were heavy, and the pace slow, 
and the bereaved owner, following the trail, overtook and reclaimed 
his property ; his natural indignation and his gravity finally yielding 
to the cool impudence of the culprit. A very similar Providence 
sent Rolls a goose for his Christmas dinner :— 

I happened to be cruising about our lines early one morning, and met my 
friend waddling along not very far from the Colonel’s tent. “ Deserting by 
Jove,” said I, and immediately knocked him on the head and picked him up. 
Then it struck me I had heard the Colonel had got hold of a goose or two, so 
I sat down and plucked him right off. 


Stories like these partake rather more of the character of broad 
farce than genteel comedy, but we believe they are not much of 
caricatures, although all corps were not blessed with such zealous 
and unscrupulous caterers as Mr. Roils. 

After giving these practical Joe Millers, it would be unfair to 

art from Mr. Smart without a specimen of his descriptive powers. 
Take the unsuccessful attack on the Redan. It is unpretending, 
and seems to us very vivid :— 

“There go the supports,” said Jack, as another mass slowly forms outside 
the parapet. Crash go the flank batteries of the Redan, and a storm of 
grape cuts up the ground in front of the storming column, The smoke 
now almost concealed the works, The trench is a blaze of musquetry, and 
the fierceness with which the grape and shot whistle about it shows that 
the Russians endeavour to reciprocate its attentions. The smoke lifts. 
Clear against the sky, standing on the parapet of the salient angle of the 
Redan, is the figure of a man. He is a Russian evidently, and is firing rifles 
at the assaulting party as fast as his comrades can hand them to him. 
Good God! they have not got in yet, or he could not be there. More than 
a hundred rifles are aimed at him. He bears a charmed life, and continues 
to fire rapidly from his exposed position, Ah! he is hit at last. He throws 
his arms wildly in the air, and falls backwards among his comrades in the 
interior of the work. .. . The fire gradually slackens, the supports have 
thrown out skirmishers, the grape cuts the ground all around them, three or 
four roll over never to rise again, the skirmishers retire, still rapidly drop- 
ping. The truth flashes across Herries—“ We are beat back.” 

In fact, Breezie Langton is a book of which one can best give an 
idea by quotations, and as, like most novels, the style is more diffuse 
than terse, it is difficult to do that and yet do it justice. Super- 
tine readers may with some show of reason call it fast and slangy, 
but it would be utterly unreasonable to pronounce it immoral or 
vulgar. We predict for it a decided success in clubs and barracks, 
and it will recommend itself most to those who are most at 
home in the scenes it describes. And, forced and improbable as is 
the plot, its heroine interests us quite sufficiently to put us out of 
temper with the author for dnaling her sunny life with a cata- 
strophe so melancholy. 


LIFE OF NICHOLAS PAVILLON.* 


Ses name of the Bishop of Alet will probably be new to many 
of our readers. Few even of those who are familiar with the 
interesting autobiography of the late Mrs. Schimmelpenninck are 
likely to be familiar with her Memoirs of Port-Royal, and Nicholas 
Pavillon is not mentioned, su far as we recollect, in Sir James 
Stephens’s well-known essay on the Port-Royalists, or in St- 
Beuve's more elaborate work on the same subject. Yet the 
Bishop of Alet well deserves ‘a vates sacer on more accounts 
than one, though we fail to discern the close analogy between 
his character and career and Bishop Ken's, which seems to 
have impressed so forcibly the mind of his present biographer. 
Both were conspicuous for their piety in an age of perhaps 
more than average worldliness, and both exhibited to a genera- 
tion of timeserving and obsequious prelates a bright example 
of independent adherence at all costs to their own convictions 
of right and truth. But there the similarity ends. No apology, 
however, is needed for rescuing from oblivion the memory of 
a bishop appointed by Richelieu, and whose episcopate extended 
over the first thirty-seven years of the reign of Louis XIV., 
but who was no courtier, and who in the scandalous crusade 
of the Jesuits against the Jansenists deliberately took the side 
of the wovwanel. party in opposition alike to Pope and King. 
The external events of the life of Nicholas Pavillon are not, for the 
most part, remarkable, though he lived to the age of eighty ; but 
his public career coincides with a period of French ecclesiastical 
history which is on many accounts instructive. The Church of the 
ancien régime, which was finally swept away at the Revolution, 
was already beginning—to use words frequently applied a genera- 
tion back to the Church of England—to “ die of dignity.” Though 
Pavillon’s parents appear to have been pious people in their war? 
they felt no scruple in purchasing a rich canonry for him while 
still a boy, and only allowed him to resign the appointment, at his 
own urgent request, on condition of his retaining the aan 
Later, when he became Bishop of Alet, he had great difficulty 


* The Life of Nicholas Pavillon, Bishop of Alet; chiefly translated from 
the French. a Layman of the Church of Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. 1869. 
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in ejecting a youth, who had only received the first tonsure, from 
the deanery of his cathedral, and enforcing residence on his clergy, 
among whom non-residence seems to have been the rule rather 
than the exception. Even in a case of gross profligacy his depriva- 
tion of the offending cwé was summarily overruled by the metro- 
politan. The distrust of conventual establishments which, as we 
shall see, he manifested throughout his life, may be partly ex- 

lained by the disreputable condition of too many of the religious 
Sones in France at the time. A large number were suppressed by 
Innocent X. and Alexander VIL, the former of whom called them 
“ asylums for licentiousness and crime.” On the other hand, as 
often happens in an age of moral declension, the Church was torn 
by the fiercest theological passions. Pavillon lived to witness the 
iniquitous persecution of the Port-Royalists, and the monstrous 
attempt of their Jesuit assailants to impose on them the infallibility 
of the Pope in questions of “dogmatictact,” through the condemna- 
tion of the famous “ Five Propositions,” said to be extracted from the 
works of Jansenius, in sensu auctoris, asthey persuaded Alexander VII. 
to word it, though his successor waived the point. He only lived to 
see the beginning of the contest between the Regale and Pontijicale, 
when the same Jesuits, finding Innocent XI. tavourably disposed 
towards the Jansenists, threw the whole weight of their then 
immense influence into the scale of the Royal authority against 
the Papal, and succeeded, through the influence of the Court con- 
fessors with the King and his mistresses, in filling all the French 
sees with creatures of their own. Little as he sympathized with 
Ultramontanism, he would have been amazed to find Jesuits em- 
ployed in drawing up the Declaration of Gallican Liberties, and at 
a later period, when threatened with dissolution, actually offer- 
ing to teach the “ Four Propositions” in all their colleges. Yet 
these are undoubted facts. A work by one of them, Pére Maim- 
bourg, in defence of Gallicanism, was put on the Index, and the 
Pope ordered them to turn him out of the society—an order they 
evaded. When their General, Gonzalez, wrote, by Innocent’s 
desire, against “ probabilism”—the system so scathingly exposed 
in the Provincial Letters—and in defence of Papal autocracy, they 
held an extraordinary chapter to depose him, and were only re- 
strained from doing so by the express prohibition of the Pope. In 
the earlier period of the quarrel, during which Bishop Pavillon 
was mixed up with it, they were able to use the combined in- 
fluence of the French and Roman Courts to crush their opponents, 
and they used it with a cynical indifference to the moral aspects 
of the controversy which seems almost incredible to us now, for 
whatever of moral and spiritual life remained in the French 
Church ranged itself conspicuously and without hesitation on the 
side of the Port-Royalists. If ever there were saints on earth, 
men like Nicole and Arnauld must be reckoned among them, And 
the subject of the present nurrative has an equal claim to the title, 
though no one is less likely to be canonized. 


Nicholas Pavillon was born in 1597, and was early distinguished 
for his piety, and his abilities as a preacher. Cardinal Richelieu, 
who had a commander’s eye for genuine merit, of whatever kind, 
and was willing to reward it where he could do so without pre- 
judice to his policy, offered him, in his fortieth year, the see of 
Alet, which he was, after long hesitation, persuaded to accept, 
though he rigorously declined all subsequent offers of higher 
promotion. ‘Two a elapsed before the necessary Bulls for his 
consecration could be obtained from Rome, owing to the mis- 
understandings existing between the French and Papal Courts, 
and he devoted the time to prayer and study. On his arrival at 


having preferred to reside at a neighbouring chateau, and both 
clergy and people in a state of the lowest ignorance and demorali« 
zation. The following passage will give some idea of the state of 
the French Church in the middle of the seventeenth century :— 


With regard to spiritual matters the state of things which prevailed on 
the arrival of M. d’Alet was equally deplorable. For nearly a century this 
bishopric had been held by five or six prelates as if in Commendam. It was 
only in the year 1622, after the ipdietion of the town of Alet by the 
Huguenots, who kept possession of it for a period of ten or twelve years, that 
M. Polverel, a gentleman of Auvergne, was nominated to this see. He had 
the reputation of being a pious and learned man, but dicd before the neces- 
sary preparations could be made for his installation. Tis brother, who was 
at that time a cavalry officer, an ignorant man, of immoral character, and 
destitute of any learning or ability, and who had done some service for the 
Crown, was advised to apply for the vacant bishopric as a recompense for 
his services. He did so, and some idea may be formed of the fearful abuses 
prevalent in that day in France during the reign of Louis XIII. by the fact 
that such an application should be successful. The bishopric of Alet was 
conferred upon this man in the year 1622, and he kept possession of it until 
his death, which took place in the year 1637. During the fifteen years of 
his episcopate his manner of life was very much the same as before he en- 
tered upon it, With the revenues of the see he purchased the appointment 
of Almoner to Queen Mary de Medicis, and also that of Chapel Master to 
the King. When not at Court he resided chiefly at the Chateau de Cor- 
navel, in company with a female whom he had formerly seduced, and by 
whom he had several children, two of whom he publicly acknowledged and 
provided with the best benefices in the diocese. He went so far as to give 
two or three of the most valuable livings to one of his nieces, who reccived 
the revenues and engaged hired priests to perform the duties. 


On hearing who was appointed to succeed this estimable prelate 
the first act of the clergy was to unite in a vow to the Blessed 
Virgin to secure her protection against their new Bishop, and they 
actually had a picture of the pious ceremony painted, which is 
still preserved. The Bishop at first availed himself of the aid of 
the Jesuits, in reforming his diocese, but soon found, as might 
have been expected, that they would submit to no authority but 


that of their own Order, and the estrangement thus commenced 
only decpened in the course of time. The account of his devoted 
labours in raising the spiritual condition of both priests ang 
people is very interesting. One of his methods, which came 
afterwards to be associated with the Jansenist programme, was 
the revival of public penances—in which, by the by, he 
reminds us more of Bishop Wilson than of Bishop Be 
and this appears for the time to have been a success. But 
then the diocese of Alet was in a remote part of the country, 
and the inhabitants were mainly of the humbler classes, though 
the Bishop applied the same discipline, if we may accept his 
biographer’s statement, to the lord of the manor as to the peasant, 
With the monks as well as the Jesuits, who took an early oppor. 
tunity of bringing a charge, of Jangenism against him, the Bish 
came into collision, nor did he gain anything beyond fair wu 
by an appeal to Rome against their opposition to his measures, In 
a sisterhood of “ Regents” which he founded, and which Mrs, 
Schimmelpenninck has described in her Memoirs of Port-Royal, he 
strictly prohibited vows, orindeed any attempt at permanent organ- 
ization, on the double ground that all communities degenerate in the 
course of time, and that the works of charity suited to one age 
may not be those required in another. He seems invariably to 
have dissuaded those who consulted him about entering religious 
orders, whether male or female. Thus he advised the Princess of 
Conti against retiring into a Carmelite convent on her husband’s 
death ; and when several ecclesiastics in his diocese had taken a vow 
to embrace the monastic life, he applied to the Pope for a dis- 
pensation, which was granted, on the ground that their services 
were needed for active work, and that “it has ever been the mind 
and feeling of the Church, that its true interests should be pre- 
ferred before vows and obligations of this description.” Coincident 
with the decay of masculine piety was the growth of an ex- 
travagant and maudlin devotion to the Virgin which was 
censured in a work, highly recommended by the Bishop of 
Tournai, entitled Salutary Cownsels from the LHoly Virgin to her 
indiscreet Devotees, The monks and many of the secular clergy 
were indignant, but Bishop Pavillon arranged for its republication 
with the imprimatur of a considerable number of the French 
Bishops. 

It = not till the later years of his episcopate that the Bishop was 
directly involved in the Jansenist controversy. In 1656 appeared the 
Provincial Letters, which he hailed with thankfulness, but soon 
afterwards followed the Apology for the Casuists, reproducing all the 
lax principles of morality which Pascal had condemned. On this 
Pavillon wrote to Pope Alexander VII. to point out the danger to 
which true religion was exposed in France, not, as formerly, by the 
assaults of heretics, but by the teaching of the ministers of the 
altar. And, in conjunction with four other Bishops assembled at 
Alet, he subscribed a formal censure of the Apology. ‘This was 
to declare open war with the Jesuits and the monastic Orders, and 
they pursued him for the remaining twenty years of his life with 
that ingenuity of malicious bitterness which only the odium theo- 
logicum can produce. We cannot follow the details of the famous 
controversy on the Augustinus of Jansen here. Suffice it to say 
that the work had appeared in 1640, and the Five Propositions 


deduced from it by the Jesuit critics were censured by Innocent X. 
in 1653 on the application of thirty-eight I'rench Bishops, on 
which a formulary was drawn up and required by the Government 
to be subscribed. But the opposite party denied that the propo- 
sitions, which they professed their readiness to condemn, were con- 


Alet he found the episcopal palace in ruins, his predecessors | 


decided against them, and the next Pope, Alexander VIL., decided 
that the live Propositions were extracted from Jansen’s book, and 
were condemned in the sense intended by him, thus tacitly claiming 
infallibility in matters of “ dogmatic fact,” as the phrase ran. 
This opened out a fresh controversy, and bitter were the 

ersecutions the Port-Royalists were subjected to in order to 
induce them to sign what they held to be a false declaration on 
a question of fact. Pavillon at first refused to take any side in 
the controversy, and even replied to Arnauld that those who were 
required to make the subscription ought to make it, whatever 
might have been their own previous opinion. But on being 
further pressed, and, examining the matter more closely, he felt 
unable any longer to remain neutral, and when, in 1661, Louis 
XLV. sent a circular letter to ali the Bishops requiring them to 
sign the formulary, he not only refused, but explained his refusal 
in an outspoken letter of remonstrance addressed to the King, 
protesting against the usurped authority of the Government, 
which the Jesuists had viel, in questions of faith. At their 
instigation a second decree was issued the following year, ordering 
the immediate signatures of all the Bishops who had hitherto 
refused. Pavillon was firm, and two years later a fresh declaration 
of the King was made in Parliament, threatening severe penalties 
on all who still resisted. On this the Bishop wrote again to the 
King, and moreover forbade any of his clergy to sign under pain 
of excommunication. The few who disobeyed him were only par- 
doned on making a formal retractation of their signatures, besides 
undergoing various penances, The King and the Jesuits were 
very angry, and after various futile attempts at accommodation, a 
Brief was procured from Alexander VII., on his deathbed, posi- 
tively enjoining the four Bishops who still held out to sign the 
formulary without reservation within thirty days, on pain of sus- 
pension and interdict, but within three weeks the Pope died, and 
the Brief became void. Nineteen Bishops now addressed the new 
Pope, Clement IX., in vindication of their four brethren, whose 
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eminent virtues they said were the ornaments of their order, and 
many more expressed themselves against the infallibility of the 
Church on matters of fact. At length the four recalcitrant pre- 
lates agreed to sign a letter to the Pope, accepting the formulary 
sincerely,” instead of “purely and simply,” which was 
understood to leave open the question of fact. This argu- 
ment was called “The sell of Clement VIL.”; but, as might 
have been expected, the Jesuits would not allow it to remain 
undisturbed, and Pavillon always afterwards regretted his partial 
concession. On another point he was less flexible. The Jesuits 
had extorted even from the gentle and judicious Clement IX. a 
condemnation of a work called the Ritual of the Bishop of Alet, 
in a Brief pronounced by competent judges to be the most scanda- 
lous and irregular ever issued from the Court of Rome. It was, 
as the biographer justly obscrves, “a striking evidence how 

erally the interests of the Court of Rome prevail over the true 
interests of the Church, and that, however great may be the Pope’s 
love for truth and justice, it is a difficult matter to resist the 
current of opinions that prevails around him, and which often leads 
him to sacrifice his better judgment to political considerations.” 
The Bishop prepared a defence of his Church and Ritual], endorsed 
by the signatures of twenty-nine French Bishops, and the death of 
Clement IX., after a pontiticate of only three years, terminated the 
affair. His next contest—for his career was one of perpetual 
struggle, though he was naturally a man of peace—was with the 
King about the Zeye/e, and in this he had the full sympathy and 
support of Innocent XI. (Odescalchi), but he died the year after 
that able and excellent pontiff ascended the throne, worn out with 
labours and trials. 

The translator has discharged his task very creditably, but the 
narrative would have read more naturally if he had been rather 
less solicitous about adapting its language to the supposed require- 
ments of members of the English Church, There is something a 
little affected, for instance, in constantly speaking of ‘ admi- 
nistering” or “celebrating the Holy Communion,” when the 
original doubtless speaks of celebrating the mass. But the book 
is one which will have an interest for many readers both of the 
Bishop’s communion and the “ Layman’s.” 


BURRITT'S THOUGHTS AND NOTES.* 


— little book is a republication of essays contributed some 
years ago to the Christian Citizen, the Bond of Brotherhood, 
and other lively periodicals, now, it would seem, extinct. Their 
author is Elihu Burritt, otherwise known as the “learned black- 
smith,” and a very good specimen of the genuine Connecticut 
Yankee. Their merit in a literary point of view is of course 
trifling, and they may be set down as rising to about the ordinary 
standard of religious tracts. It is difficult to say what ma 

be the tastes of consumers of that kind of intellectual food, 
and perhaps our verdict would not be of any great weight 
with them. We will therefore content ourselves with bearing 
testimony to the fact that the book is perfectly harmless, 
that it contains nothing likely to disturb the most infantile 
powers of digestion, and that, if it does either good or harm, 
we see no reason to doubt that the good will distinctly pre- 
ponderate. To criticize such a production seriously would be 
4 complete waste of labour, but it may be just worth while to 
notice it as a picture of one phase of human character. There 
are a great many people in the world who sit at the feet of 
Mr. Elihu Burritt and teachers endowed with similar qualifications 
for the prophetic oflice. Although we do not share their reverence, 
we could not afford, even if we were inclined, to despise their 
sentiments. They have the importance due to numbers and to an 
average degree of intelligence. If we could look upon our own 
time from a purely philosophical point of view, it would perhaps 
be as important to understand the tendencies of the lower stratum 
of the middle classes as those of the more cultivated thinkers who 
flatter themselves that they have pierced to the essence of things. 
After all, many philosophers talk as great nonsense as any human 
being can talk, though the fact is concealed from their own 
generation. 

Let us endeavour, then, to sum up the principal articles of 
the Burritt creed. It is short, simple, and, in a certain sense, 
undeniably true. Mr. Burritt is a philanthropist of the most | 
cosmopolitan aspirations. His ideal is a vast confederation of | 


mankind in which there shall be no war, no drunkenness, no 
slavery, and a universal system of penny postage. This last im- 
provement seems to occupy a rather disproportionate space in*his 
anticipations of the future. For England, in the warmest out- 
pourings of enthusiastic philanthropy, he can find no better title 
than “ Land of the Peuny Post”! Hising to his loftiest mood, he 
remarks :—“ Sunbeam of summer, what is like thee? sung a 
sweet spirit whose poetry was the breath of flowers. Had she lived 
to witness the light of gladness which Rowland Hill’s great boon 
diffuses every morning through thousands of English homes, she 
might have answered, One thing is like thee—it is the PENNY 
Post.” And he proceeds, in a glowing rhapsody, to point out the 
close resemblance between the post and the sunbeam. This was 
written before the adoption of a similar system in America; but, 
if we may put any faith in Mr. Reverdy Johnson’s promises, 


| 


* Thoughts and Notes at Home and Abroad. By Elihu Burritt. London : 
Cassell. Petter, & Galpin. 1868 | 


we may see before long the adoption of an ocean penn < 
and then the analogy between the post and snaletiie wi be 
if possible, stronger. We fear that Mr. Burritt’s other antici- 
ations have scarcely the chance of so rapid a fulfilment. War, 
e says, costs a great deal of money and a vast number of lives, 
and it ought to be speedily put down. With a touching persist- 
ency he republishes an essay written some twenty years ago, 
proving by the arguments then so familiar that the cause of uni- 
versal peace was about to triumph. There was the great meet~ 
ing at Paris, where Cobden and Victor Hugo sat beside Carové 
of Germany and Durker of Wisconsin, U.S. The Brussels Cons 
gress, the great arbitration movement in England, and the noble 
demonstration in Paris, all transpired, he says, within the space of 
eleven months. “Contrast the progress of those eleven months with 
that of the ae eleven years, and see if it has not proved that 
we are reaching onward to the grand consummation of that cause by 
an intense ratio of geometrical progression.” Unluckily we can now 
contrast it with the progress of the next twenty years, and if we 
would adopt this ingenious mode of reasoning, we should have cause 
to infer that we are going backward to the ages of incessant warfare 
by an equally rapid progress. Within that time every great nation 
of Europe and America has been carrying on desperate wars with 
its neighbours or itself. Poor Mr. Elihu Burritt recommended hig 
countrymen to abolish slavery by compensating the owners instead 
of by fighting. He remarks pathetically that they have spent ten 
times more in money alone than would have been suflicient to 
carry out his peaceful plan, We rather think that the war has 
converted many American peace advocates to the conclusion that 
there are certain questions which, in the present stage of civiliza- 
tion, can only be settled by downright brute force; and if a 
further dream of Mr. Burritt’s should ever be carried out, this 
principle will receive a few further illustrations. Looking at 
matters from an American point of view, he cannot see why 
there should be more than three nations in Continental Europe, 
Every clear-sighted American, we are told, sees this to 
inevitable. Sweden is as near to Germany as Ireland to 
Great Britain ; and by dividing Europe into three parts, none of 
the resulting nations would have a greater population than that 
which will occupy the United States in another generation or so, 
Thus Germany should take in Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, 
and the whole of Italy. France should include not only Belgium, 
but Holland, and, more strangely still, Spain and Portugal. Russia 
would of course occupy Greece and Turkey and the Principalities, 
What would become of poor little England we know not ; perhaps it 
would be taken under the wing of the great Western Republic. Why 
Mr. Burritt should go so far and then stop it is not easy to see. One 
great recommendation of this ingenious plan is that the mixture of 
different nationalities would tend to counteract their faults. The 
French vivacity, for example, would be advantageously tempered 
by Dutch phlegm; and the lymphatic temperament of the German 
race well be all the better for admixture with the more fie 
South. Whilst he is about it, he might as well have stirre 
up the whole mass into one homogeneous whole, and mixed 
a gigantic salad from the various elements of European civili- 
zation. Of course this is all to be brought about peaceably, and 
perhaps in another thousand years or so our descendants may 
enjoy a millennium in which Kurope will be occupied by a vast 
population of many hundreds of millions of people, with no 
marked differences, and all of them, if we may venture an anti- 
cipation on our own account, strongly resembling Mr. Elihu 
Burritt ; for, of course, every social a - Ae thinks that reform 
fener essentially in making every one else as like as possible to 
imself. 


We are in the habit of laughing at peacemakers ; and yet they 
might retort upon us with apparent fairness. Can you really say, 
they may ask, that our dreams are not better than your cynicism 3 
We look forward to the advent of universal peace, and advo- 
cate it on grounds of commerce and Christianity. Laugh if you 
will, but how dispute the statement that a good many mil- 
lions a year would be saved, and that the world would be much 
better if our policy were adopted? Pascal was surely right when 
he said that it was wicked for men to cut each other's throats simply 
because they lived on opposite sides of a river ; and Voltaire, when 
he demonstrated that men in all ages had been immense fools 
for murdering each other by wholesale instead of settling their 
disputes by pure reason. the scorners would lay aside their 
cynicism, they would remove the great obstacle to the advent of 
common sense and universal peace. ‘They have no right to mock at 
our enthusiasm when their mockery is the very thing which makes 
it visionary. Even if we grant that war once had its uses, may 
we not hasten the good time when we shall be able to dispense 
with what is already an anomaly, and which becomes more 
anomalous in proportion as we can induce men to cherish our 
dreams? Certainly, we make no direct objections to this. It is 
very likely well that Burritts should flourish, and that many people 
should receive in such form as is most suitable to their minds 
the truth that war isa great evil which sometime or other may 
be expected to disappear. Even the me eee of visions, the 
dullest millennium that was ever pictured by a Quaker or a 
cottonspinner, is better than a simple acquiescence in the ses om | 
evils of the world. Only we would suggest to Mr. Burritt’s schoo 
that there is a weak point in their ——- which they may as 
well consider, and which is illustrated by the cases we have just 
noticed. The ardent abolitionists of America were for the most 
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part peacemakers. Mr. Hosea Biglow denounced slavery, and 
equally denounced war :— 
As for war, I call it murder, 
There you hev it plain and flat ; 
I don’t want to go no further 
Than my Testament for that. 

Unluckily, in the existing state of human nature, the cry for 
abolition led of necessity to war. It was all very well to say that 
human nature ought to be better. Undoubtedly it ought; but 
meanwhile pi must be content either to abandon your denuncia- 
tions of evil or to abandon your hopes of peace. If the world is 
to be imbued with an ardent aspiration for gathering Europe into 
three great nations, it will undoubtedly have to fight for its 
realization. The prophet can excite believers, but unluckily he 
only produces a counter-irritation in the mass of non-believers. 
He does not bring peace into the world, but a sword; and 
to say that he is not responsible for the evil which he indirectly 
produces is to make as good an excuse as a man who should 
put a match into a powder-magazine, and say that he had 
requested it to blow up softly. Some people have extended their 
dislike to —_— punishment to a Fisthke to all punishment 
whatever. e should all sympathize with them most heartily if 
they would only persuade other people to give up crime. For 
the present, an objection to war is much of the same value. It 
will simply leave the tyrants and military zealots, who will not 
listen to the charming of Mr. Burritt, to have their own way ; 
and, on the whole, we consider that there was better logic in the 
decision of the last Peace Congress, who proposed to prepare the 
way for universal peace by finishing up all the arrears of war, and 
settling every conceivable question permanently and once for all. 
In short, itis the characteristic of narrow-minded reformers to 
—— the absolute suppression of some symptom of social 

isease without trying to suppress its causes; yet we may hope 
that what is sensible in their etforts will not be thrown away, and 
that they will gradually increase the reluctance to appeal to brute 
force. And as Mr. Burritt isan amiable as well as a “learned 
blacksmith,” we will take leave of him on good terms, with the 
expression of this sincere wish. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL dictionary of dates *, giving the periods of 
the chief events in the life of every person of celebrity, would 
be an invaluable work, requiring for its satisfactory accomplish- 
ment, not only great erudition and perseverance, but also much 
judgment and discrimination. It may be feared that Herr Oet- 
tinger is somewhat deticient in these latter qualities. His plan is at 
once too narrow and too wide. The dates of birth, marriage, and 
death, which are all he gives, are acceptable so far as they go, but 
only go a little way. The compiler virtually acknowledges the in- 
sufficiency of his system on arriving at Napoleon Buonaparte. His 
heart fails him here; he cannot content himself with the bare 
information that the great Corsican was born, married, and died ; 
and, in contempt of his own principle, he records the dates of the 
chief events of his life. What has been done here should have 
been done everywhere, and the necessary space should have been 
obtained by the sacrifice of the innumerable insignificant names 
which encumber the work. We are not solicitous for information 
respecting ‘‘ Audovera, consort of King Chilperic,” or “ Henrietta 
Hedwig, divorced from Johann Ludwig von Sandersleben, and 
subsequently espoused to the Duke of Wurtemberg-Mumpelgard.” 
Herr Oettinger also seems to labour under the delusion that every 
English peer is ipso facto a statesman, which has crowded his 
work with names much better known at Newmarket than at 
St. Stephen’s. His omissions are sometimes as surprising as his 
insertions; it is, for instance, to his credit to have discovered Mr. 
Daniel Wakefield the Chancery barrister, but how the diligence 
that unearthed Daniel should have failed to detect Edward Gibbon 
Wakefield is very difficult to imagine. A work of this kind can 
hardly be satisfactorily accomplished by one writer, or indeed by 
a committee of writers of the same nation. Foreigners cannot 
be expected to possess an exhaustive and accurate knowledge of 
the history and literature of other nations. A Spanish collabo- 
rator would have saved Herr Oettinger from making St. Francis 
Borgia an Italian; an English colleague would have informed him 
that Robert and Elizabeth Browning were poets, and that the 
designation Schriftstel/er was as inappropriate to them as it would 
have been to Tennyson, whose marriage, by the way, has escaped 
his research, and who hence makes no more conspicuous figure 
in his pages than the humblest son of Apollo. One notice is par- 
ticulariy amusing from its meagreness, that of Nancy Parsons. As 
nobody knows when she was born, and Herr Oettinger does not 
know when she died, and she probably dispensed with the marriage 
ceremony, she is simply recorded as “an English actress, dates 
unknown.” Why, rod mention her at all in a dictionary of 
dates? On the whole, we must regard this enormous, and in 
many respects meritorious, volume rather as the skeleton of a future 
edifice than as an edifice itself. 
. Austria is at present out of fashion in Germany; she is the 
scapegoat on which the sins of the nation are laid. Germans are 
naturally unwilling to attribute their long disunion and com- 


* Moniteur des Dates.  Biographisch-genealogisch-historisches Welt- 
Register, enthaltend den Heimaths- und Geburts-Schein, den Heirathsakt 


und Todestag von mehr als 102,000 geschichtlichen Persinlichkeiten. Von E. 
M. Oettinger. Leipzig: Denicke. London: Williams & Norgate. 


parative impotence to defects in the national character. Ap 
equally specious and much more agreeable —— is readily 
found, now in the blind bigotry, now in the selfish policy, of the 
State which so long aspired to lead the nation. Any inqui 
whether Austria’s successful rival might not be equally open to 
the same indictment would quality be discountenanced as im. 
pertinent and unseasonable. Under these circumstances, it ig 
surprising to find any history of the vituperated State, especially 
one written by a Professor in the Prussian dominions, so favourable 
as the posthumous work of Professor Perthes.* The explanation 
must probably be sought in the writer’s personal or politica) 
affinities. However this may be, his impartiality even degenerates 
into indulgence. Although a Protestant himself, he is ready to 
defend that alliance with the Court of Rome which has occasioned 
half the misfortunes of Austria, and which her statesmen would 
now so willingly dissolve. The work is, however, pleasingly 
written, displays much skill in arrangement and condensation, 
and contains many interesting sketches of celebrities, espe- 
cially one of Gentz. It is incomplete, but reaches the days of 
Napoleon. 


Herr Burckhardt’s work on the Italian Renaissance + would de- 
mand a very elaborate notice if it were perfectly new. Although 
a republication, it yet deserves to be indicated as a mine of infor. 
mation in this much misrepresented era of human development, 
Puritan intolerance, though assuming a different form and mani- 
fested in a different way, has desecrated the shrines of the Re- 
naissance as effectually as it did the cathedrals of the middle 
ages. The conscientious effort after absolute perfection, visible 
in all the artistic and intellectual creations of the period, has been 

ersistently represented as narrowness, conceit, and sensuality, 

t is Herr Burckhardt’s merit to insist on the romantic aspect of 
the epoch. He shows not only its strength and its refinement, 
but its genuine simplicity, displayed in a fashion which, in the 
nature of things, can never be repeated, The ancient world can 
have no second resurrection; there can be no other such thrill of 
amazement and admiration as then penetrated all orders of society, 
and of which the author adduces many most interesting and even 
touching examples. The chivalrous sentiment of the middle 
ages was not extinguished ; it was merely transferred to a different 
class of objects, but for which influx of ideas Europe would have 
become as stagnant as the East. The author, for instance, shows 
how the pensive feeling evoked by the contemplation of antique 
ruins, unappreciated until then, became an important factor in 
modern sentiment for landscape. Herr Burckhardt is more suc- 
cessful in the accumulation than in the arrangement of his mate- 
rials ; but his work is nevertheless a treasury of information inter- 
spersed with picturesque traits and anecdotes. 


Baron von Maltzan t is already known to us as an adventurous 
and entertaining traveller in Arabia, and we find him again on 
what, if not geographically, is perhaps essentially, the most 
Oriental district of Tanan. Sardinia was for ages debateable 
ground between the children of Shem and of Japheth, and to this 
day sufficient traces of Phoenician and Saracenic occupation re- 
main to repay the careful attention of Orientalists. More curious 
still are the nondescript remnants of a pre-historic religion, 
leavened with the ideas of Greece, Egypt, and Phoenicia; and 
the nuraghe or ancient forts, the counterparts of the round towers 
of Ireland, of which, more truly than of the Pyramids, it may 
be said that they have forgotten the names of their founders. 
The archeological element is copiously represented in Baron von 
Maltzan’s book, which is — y illustrated with engravings of 
the objects described. Personal narrative is not lacking, and 
there is a perfect opulence of information respecting towns, land- 
scapes, manners and customs, the political and social condition of 
the country, its commerce, natural productions, and i 
conformation. There is also a most interesting chapter on the 
language and literature of the island. The former would appear 
to = a remarkably fine dialect of Italian, approximating to 
the Spanish type (Lusbe, the name of the evil spirit which so 
puzzles Baron von Maltzan, is the Spanish Luzbel), exquisitely 
musical, and capable of a high degree of cultivation. The most 
valuable part of the literature is the poetical, which is chiefly 
amorous or religious. The estrangement and imperfect civiliza- 
tion of the island have been favourable to the local muse, who 
will probably be dislodged from her haunts when the inhabitants 
have learned to look upon themselves as Italians. According to 
the Baron, they have invariably yielded but a grudging submis- 
sion to the Piedmontese, but are perfectly contented to be com- 

rehended along with their former masters in the general union of 

tay. Baron von Maltzan’s work is evidently to a considerable 
extent a compilation, but there is enough of independent research 
to maintain amply his credit as a traveller. 


Herr Titus Tobler §, the renowned and veteran topographer of 


* Politische Zustiinde und Personen in den deutschen Liindern des Hauses 
Oevsterreich von Carl VI. bis Metternich. Von C. J. Perthes. Gotha: 
Perthes. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien. Von Jacob Burckhardt. Leipzig 
Seemann. London: Williams & Norgate, 

t Reise auf der Inset Sardinien, Nebst einen: Anhang iiber die phiinicischen 
Inschriften Sardiniens. Yon Heinrich Freiherrn von Maltzan. Leipzig: 
Dyk. London: Williams & Norgate. 

§ Nazareth m Paliistina, Nebst Anhang der vierten Wanderung. Von 
Titus Tobler. Berlin: Reimer. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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the Holy Land, has added to the numerous obligations under 
which he has already laid all students in this department of 
knowledge, by a most elaborate treatise on Nazareth. Dissatisfied 
with his personal exploration of the locality, and unable from age 
an¢ infirmity to supplement it by a second expedition, he has 
ied to the resident missionary, Zeller, who has furnished him 
with categorical answers to no less than two hundred queries, and 
also with a plan of the city. Tobler’s gigantic industry, and 
ect acquaintance with whatever has been written on the 
subject, have done the rest, and enabled him to produce a work 
moderate indeed in compass, but teeming with information, his- 
torical, topographical, and archzeological. It may not be gene- 
rally known that a pillar in the convent at Nazareth emulates 
Yshomet's coffin by remaining suspended in the air. In this 
case the explanation of the mystery is not far to seek—the column 
jsindeed disconnected from the floor, but by no means from the 
ceiling. The miracle does not suffer on this account in the 
estimation of the pilgrims. 
“From Eden to Golgotha”’* is a very different sort of topo- 
hy from the prosaic but sober and accurate labours of Titus 
Tobler. The conception is good; the writer proposes to accom- 
y the Hebrew race through every stage of their eventful 
istory, and, as the scene of action shifts from age to age, to 
bring the light of his research to bear upon the constantly varying 
features of geography, philology, and ethnology. No way de- 
ficient in the learning demanded by his task, he is so to a 
most unfortunate degree in the humbler, but not less essen- 
tial, requisite of a sound judgment. The work starts with an 
enormous paradox. Determined to allow nothing for the play of 
imagination, and bent on finding a literal interpretation for every 
legendary passage; the author insists on assigning a specific 
locality for Eden. Others have done the same, but no one be- 
fore, we should suppose, ever dreamt of pitching Paradise upon 
Lebanon, and there discovering Pison of Gihon, Havilah and 
Hiddekel, bdellium and the onyx-stone. It may be easily con- 
ceived what tortures this remarkable hypothesis inflicts upon the 
original, and upon a hundred other passages cited in illustration. 
Almost every chapter of the book embodies some theory equally 
eccentric. 


The appearance of a second edition of the last volume of Ewald’s 
“History of the People of Israel” + affords us an opportunity of 
noticing Ewald’s emphatic condemnation of the Tubingen school 
in the preface. Writers in France, Holland, and this country 
often speak as if the extravagances of these critics—especially 
their notable discovery of the late origin of the Acts—were gene- 
nally accepted in Germany. It should be known that the reverse 
isthe case. Baur's extreme is not a whit more respectable than 
Hengstenberg’s in the eyes of Ewald. 


Dr. von Haneberg’s “ Religious Antiquities of the Bible” ft 
comprise an exceedingly full and careful account, in the first place, 
of all temples, tabernazles, sacred vessels and ornaments; and in 
the second of all liturgical and other religious rites, ceremonies, 
and observances. The writer professes to have devoted an un- 
usual amount of attention to the traditions, commentaries, and 
modern practices of Judaism. 


Schleicher’s “ Indo-German Chrestomathy” § carries out the 
excellent idea of publishing select passages from all the ancient 
Indo-European languages in the same volume, so as to afford mate- 
tials for a ready comparison among themselves. The purest texts 
have been chosen for the purpose; thus, Sanscrit is represented 
me "esa from the Mahabarata, Zend by one from the Yagna, 

ld Persian by the Behistun inscriptions, Umbrian by the Iguvan 
Tables, and so on. A glossary of each language is added, and a 
few notes. 

Moritz Schmidt’s “ Lycian Studies” || consist principally of two 
indexes, in which the words of the inscriptions are respectively 
classed according to their initials and their terminations. An 
appendix contains some attempts at the restoration of mutilated 
inscriptions ; and Dr. Pertsch contributes an essay on the bilingual 
inscription known as “the decree of Pixodaros.” 

The first instalment of a work of large promise for both mesiony 
and Egyptology lies before us in Dr. Ebers’ “ Egypt and the Books 
of Moses.”4] In thus reversing the title of Hengstenberg’s work 
of 1841, he indicates at once that their ways will be diametrically 
opposite. In speaking of that production, the author deals leniently 
enough with a theologian of an obsolete school, who could so far 
give way to his “ party stand-point ” as to speak of the Egyptians 


* Von Eden nach Golgotha, Biblisch-geschichtliche Forschungen. Von 
ladwig N Bde. 1, 2. Leipzig: Wigand. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 


+ Geschichte des Volkes Israel. Von Heinrich Ewald. Bd. 7. Gittingen : 
Dieterich. London: Nutt. 


} Die religiésen Alterthiimer der Bibel. Von Dr. D. B. von Haneberg. 
Miinchen : Cotta. London: Nutt. 


Jndogermanische Chrestomathie. Bearbeitet von H. Ebel, A. Leskien, 
J. Schmidt und A. Schleicher. Herausgegeben von A. Schleicher. Weimar : 
Bohlau. London: Nutt. 


| Neue Lykische Studien, von M. Schmidt ; und Das Decret des Pixo- 
daros, von W. Pertsch. Jena: Mauke. London: Natt. 


en und die Biicher Moses. Von Dr. G. Evers. Erster Band 
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as “a people who had as little historical sense as the Indians,” evi- 
dently forgetting not merely the pyramids and temples, teeming 
with mementos and written tokens intended for the very latest 
generations of man, but also that other characteristic fact, that 
their very workmen’s tools were covered with hieroglyphics. Yet 
even if Hengstenberg had been competent to illustrate the Bible 
from Egyptian monuments, there now lies almost a generation 
between that first effort and the present attempt; and how great 
has been the wealth of information since acquired is known even 
to the uninitiated. The Papyrus Anastasi I. gives—to mention 
but two facts—an account of Canaan and Palestine, then un- 
known, while the Leyden Papyrus speaks of the Hebrews who 
were carting stones for the city of Ramses at the very time when 
it was written. Dr. Ebers also, instead of having to believe 
blindly what Egyptologists told him, is able everywhere to look for 
himself. The volume before us carries us only a3 far as Pharaoh’s 
dreams, but the amount of interesting tian material in 
Genesis, together with the valuable ethnological investigations 
which the author found it n to add, is so prodigious, that 
we almost wonder that he has been able to bring so much into 
this one instalment. A linguistic introduction on hieroglyphics 
and their decyphering is followed by geographical chapters on 
Egypt and the River Gihon. Next comes the genealogical table 
in Genesis, the discussion of whose bearings and difficulties alone 
might fill a volume of its own. The Egyptians, the Hamites, 
and the sons of Mizraim, are separately treated of in many special 
divisions and subdivisions. The question of the Caphtorim and the 
Pheenicians—that people which begins to claim more and more 
attention every day—together with their indigenous sources of in- 
formation, is next gone into. Here we first enter upon Egypt as 
such, its remains, lite and otherwise; and the “ Hyksos ” 
brings us finally to the Patriarchs and their surroundings. We 
would neither subscribe to all our author’s conclusions, nor could 
we conscientiously recommend the book as light and graceful 
reading. But those who wish to see the latest results of these out- 
of-the-way studies brought before them by a trustworthy Egypto- 
logist will be glad to turn to this book, the value of which is 
enhanced by a number of carefully executed illustrations. 


The origin of language is an abstruse subject, which loses none 
of its abstruseness in the hands of Herr Geiger.* If his views 
are correct, but at the same time incapable of being presented in a 
more comprehensible and popular form, it can only be said that 
this department of truth is not likely to be accessible to many in 
our generation. When, quitting generalities, he descends to the 
region of facts, his style becomes sufficiently clear, and his matter 


entertaining. 


Dr. Késtlin ¢ is not obnoxious to the complaint of impenetrable 
obscurity frequently preferred against xsthetic writers. Nothing 
can be more simple and decisive than his convictions; he is per- 
fectly satisfied that a handsome face is better than an ugly one, and 
fully alive to the distinction between an opera and a pantomime. 
The youth of the University of Tiibingen will learn no esthetic 
heresies rom their teacher; it is another question whether they 
will learn anything beyond the art of wrapping up commonplaces 
in pompous verbiage. 


“ The Gods and Heroes of Greece ” ¢, by Otto Seemann, combines 
Hellenic art with Hellenic mythology, the wsthetic element per- 
haps preponderating. Both divisicns of the subject are lucidly 
treated, and the accompanying illustrations are numerous and 
excellent, all the chief museums of Europe having been laid under 
contribution. 


Dr. Naumann’s work on Physical Science and Materialism § is 
directed to prove that the latter derives no support from the for- 
mer. His modus operandi is to choose out a single work asa 
representative of the materialistic school, and refute it paragraph 
by paragraph. His choice has fallen upon Biichner’s well-known 
Kraft und Stoff. Materialists have been too ready to extol this 
superficial and t book to have a right to complain of Dr. 
Naumann’s selection, or of the castigation he bestows on a con- 
ceited sciolist. For Dr. Naumann’s own sake it may be wished 
that he had chosen a more formidable opponent, or at least that 
he had profited by his opponent’s example of terseness and con- 
ciseness. The latter has time and space on his side, and we 
apprehend they will prove more than a match for all Dr. Naumann’s 
arguments. 

Ludwig Nohl’s “Sketchbook” || consists of various essays on 
music, giving a general survey of the present state of musical matters 
at Munich, now one of the European centres of the art, in virtue of 
the King of Bavaria’s patronage and amateurship. As all the 
world knows, the royal taste is the reverse of orthodox, which 


* Ui und Entwickelung der menschlichen Sprache und Vernunft. 
Von L, beige. Bd. 1, Stuttgart: Cotta. London: Williams & Norgate. 

+ Aesthetik. Von Dr. Karl Késtlin. Heft 2. Tiibingen: Laupp. Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. 

t Die Gétter und Heroen Griechenlands, Eine Vorschule der Kunst- 
mythologie. Von Otto Seemann. Leipzig: Seemann. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

§ Die Naturwissenschaften und der Materialismus, 


uften Von Dr. M. E. A. 
Naumann. Bonn: Cohen & Sohn. London: Nutt. 


|| Neues Skizzenbuch. Von Ludwig Nohl. Miinchen: Merhoff. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 
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‘Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes may be had at the Office, 
price 28, each, Also, Reading Cases, nrice 23, Gd. each, 
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or may not be a deplorable circumstance in itself, but has at 
all events the advantage of securing new ideas a fair chance for 
existence. Few innovators in art or any other department of 
human activity have propounded their views under such favour- 
able circumstances as Herr Wagner. If not an entire convert to 
Wagner’s theories, Nohl is a decided admirer of his practice. His 
elaborate essay on the composer's last work, ‘The Mastersingers,” 
is the most interesting part of his volume, the rather as it will 
— be a very long time before this opera is performed out of 

ermany. 


“Reminiscences of Mendelssohn,” * by the celebrated actor 
Devrient, form an acceptable supplement to the volumes of 
correspondence published by the family, but go only a very 
little way towards supplying the desideratum of a complete 
biography. The period of Devrient’s chief intimacy with 
Mendelssohn was that of Mendelssohn’s youth, when he was 
between thirteen and twenty-one, and consequently that when 
information respecting him is of least importance. Much that 
naturally appears delightful in the —— recollection 
seems drivin in his narrative; we are, however, indebted to 
him for some really interesting glimpses of the interior of the 
Mendelssohn household, and of the method pursued with Felix’s 
education. Some casual sketches of other notabilities are graphic ; 
Zelter’s ruggedness is well portrayed, and so is the languid 
conceit which Heine affected in society. There is an amusing 
icture of Varnhagen—his wife’s Boswell—hovering at a respect- 
ul distance around that intellectual queen of Berlin society, 
and eagerly inquiring after any remark of hers which had failed 
to reach him. After Mendelssohn’s departure from Berlin, 
his intercourse with Devrient was of necessity only epistolary, 
and his few letters, though interesting, cannot fora moment be 
compared with those addressed to his own family. There is no 
stronger symptom of the goodness of Mendelssohn’s heart than 
the inspiration which always came over him when his powers 
were invoked for the entertainment of his own circle. After 
several years Mendelssohn returned to Berlin at the invitation of 
Frederick William IV., who expected the regeneration of Prus- 
sian music at his hands. With an instinctive perception of the 
situation, Mendelssohn wished to abandon this ill-starred project 
from the first, and it was chiefly in deference to Devrient’s advice 
that he persisted in the undertaking which eventually occasioned 
him so much chagrin, His resignation again interrupted his per- 
sonal relations with his biographer. It should be added that 
the irritable as well as the amiable side of Mendelssohn’s nature 
is brought out in this sketch, but that the portrait gains thereby 
more in vividness than it loses in attractiveness. 


Wasielewskif, the meritorious biographer of Schumann, has 
produced another work which will be highly appreciated by 
musicians. The first part contains a history of violins and 
violin-makers, the second and more extensive is devoted to com- 
posers and performers on the instrument. Violinists have in 
general been the most erratic of the musical fraternity, and the 
romantic incidents of their lives will be found such as to re ay 
others besides strictly musical readers for perusing Wasislowski 8 
biography. 

Albert Hahn’s edition of Mozart’s Requiem { comprises a com- 
mentary, a comparison of variations between the standard edition 
and the original manuscript, a new German translation, and a very 
disparaging criticism of the old one, which certainly appears a 
conspicuous exception to the usual fidelity and spirit of versions 
in this language. 


* Meine Erinnerungen an Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, und seine Briefe 
— Von Eduard Devrient. Leipzig: Weber. ndon: Williams 
orgate. 


+ Die Violine und ihre Meister. Von J. W. von Wasiclewski. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel. London: Williams & Norgate. 


t Mozart’s Requiem. Von Albert Hahn. Bielefeld: Sulzer. London: 
Williams & Norgate. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communica- 
tions; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturvay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the Saturpay Review takes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication, 


Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.— 


The WINTER EXHIBITION of SKETCHES and STUDIES by the MEMBERS is 
NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East. Ten till Five. Admission, !s.—Gas on dark days. 
WILLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


GIXTEENTH ANNUAL WINTER EXHIBITION of 


PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS is NOW OPEN at the French 
dimission, 1s.— 


Gallery, 120 Pall Mall, from Half-past Nine till Half-past Five o’clock. A 
Lighted at dusk. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall.—On 


onday Evening next, February 22, the Programme will include Bach's Concerto for 


Two Violins, with Doub:e Quartet ; 's Ottet for Stringed Instru- 

ments; Beethoven’s Trioin G major, Op. 1, No. 2, and Schumann’s Etudes en forme de 

Variations for Piano alone. _ Executants: Madame Schumann, MM. Joachim, Sainton, 

L. Ries, Pollitzer, Amor, Ludwig, Henry Blagrove, Zerbini, Reynolds, Paque, and Piatti. 

Vocalist, Miss Edith Wynne. Cond . Mr. Bened Commence at Eight o'clock. Sofa 

3s.; Admission, ls.—Programmes and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New 
md 


GATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, St. James’s Hall— 
The MORNING PERFORMANCES will take place on SATURDAYS, February 
27 ; March 6, 13, 20; commencing each day at Three o'clock. Herr Joachim, L. Ries, Henry 
Blagrove, and Signor Piatti will appear on every occasion. Madame Schumann, Madame 
Arabella Goddard, and,Mr. Charles Hallé will be the Pianists. Sota Stalis, 5s. Bulcon . 38.5 
and Tickets at Chappell & Co.'s, 50 New Bond Btreet; 
Prowse, & Co.'s, 48 Cheapside ; and at Austin’s, 28 Piccadilly. 


USICAL UNION, 1869.—On the Nomination of His 


J. ELLA, Director, 9 Victoria Square, S.W. 


ROBERT BUCHANAN’S READINGS.—Hanover Square 


Rooms. 

“ Wetcom A Port.—Mr. Punch observes that Mr. Robert Buchanan, t 
sort, reads publicly in London. “Hal sirs! We could well like to ne tas 
u 


wishes him every success.""— 
** His first reading was completely successful. It was heard with marked attention by one 
of the most distinguished audiences an entertainment of the kind has ever gathered.” — Globe. 
r. h rom E 
March 3.—Tickets at Chappell’s, and at the Rooms. ” 


[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. — NOTICE. 
The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the INSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHI- 
TECTS will take place at Twelve o’clock, on ay. Friday, and Saturday, the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th of March, at the Hall of the Society of Arts, John Street, Adelphi London. There 
will also be EVENING MEETINGS on Thursday and Friday, at Seven o'clock. 

Papers on the Principles of Naval Construction, on Practical Shipbuilding, on Steem 
Navigation, on the Equipment and Management of Ships for Merchandise and for War, will 


be read at this Meeting. 
C. W. MERRIFIELD, Honorary Secretary. 
9 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C., January 1869. 


G,ERMANY.— LADIES’ COLLEGE, EISENACH, Saxe- 
el 


imar.—Conducted FRAULEIN MODER, M. -P., “ who will_revisit London in 
and 


rospectuses kindly forwarded by—London, L. Scumrrz, 

.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., International College, Spring Grove ; A. Parrcnarp, Esq., M.R.L., 
St. Paul’s Road, Highbury ; Professor Scnarste, M.D., Ph.D. Military Academy, Woolwich ; 
Roper Guapstong, Esq., Highfield; the Rev. W. M'Kennow, D.D., Upper Brook 
reet. 


OLKESTONE.—The Rey. C. L. ACLAND, M.A. of Jesus 

College, Cambridge, and Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. of Lincoln College, Oxford 
late eis or of the Elphinstone Institution, Bombay, prepare PUPILS for the Indian Civil 
Bervice and other Competitive Examinations.—Terms and ref on applicati 


FrOLKESTONE.—ETON and HARROW.—Mr. T. RAT- 
CLIFFE, formerly of Exeter College, Oxford, receives PUPILS, who are prepared for 
the above and other Public Schools,—Full particulars on application, 2 Albion Terrace, 


Folkestone. 
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for PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—The Rev. G. 

F 5 wae. M.A., late Fellow of C. C. C. Cambridze, and Senior Assistont-Master of 

ge, formerly ssistant- Master at Shrewsbury ‘School, receives BOYs from Nine 

ellington e. or House, with 17 acres of Playground, One Mile from Rugby. A list of 

ier the Rev. Dr. Kennepy. Canonof Ely, Kegius Professor of Greek,Cambridge, 

-Master of Shrewsbury ; Rev. Dr. Benson, Master of Wellington College; 

Sates at Rugby, snd | Parents of Boys—sent on application. ‘Lerma, inclusive, under Tweive, 
; over Twelve, £100. —Overslade, near Rugby. 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


} tar BED ROOM FURNITURE—HEAL & SON have 
ote in stock from Six to Eight Suites of DEAL BED ROOM FURNITURE, each 
in a separate room, and different in Colour and Style. 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


PERPARATION for HOLY ORDERS.—A GRADUATE 
ee to R the Examination, and to be initiated in Ministerial work, can be 

by a CLERGYMAN, late ie Chaplain to Bishop, and whose Referees hold the most 
4 stations in the Church. Several so prepared are now ordaincd.—Address, Rev. Canon, 
M.A., Messrs. Davis & Son, Law Bookse lers, 57 Carey Street, London, W.C. 


(TUITION at BRIGHTON.—The INCUMBENT of Trinity 
Chapel, aad besithiest past, of "Beck ward or delioase Boye not 
ferel Terms, £120. No Extras.—Address, Rev. E. 


use in the 
to. Highest references. 
y Powis Grove, Brighton. 


(PUITION by the SEA.—-A BENEFICED CLERGYMAN, 
M.A. Trin. Coll. Camb., receives PUPILS for the Universities, Army, and Civil 
Service ‘Address, M.A., Charmouth, Dorset, 


(CLASSICS. —A HIGH F' CLASSMAN (Cambridge), 
rsity Scholar, Fellow, Xc., wi to meet with €LASSICAL PUPILS. 
Address, care of Messrs. Street 5 Street, Lincoln’s Inn. 


SERVICE and ARMY. Mr. Ww. M. LUPTON 
(Author of “ English iy and A 
‘Departments of both Si"? 15 Beaufort Builds 


preparing for all 


ENGINEERING, TELEGRAPHIC, and FOREST SER- 


VICES of INDIA._CANDIDATES for these Eg ial 
at the HARTLEY INSTITU ‘TION, Southampton.— Address, ret tect 


HEAL & SON, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


WittiaAM A & SYLVANUS SMEE, 
CABINET MAKERS, 
UPHOLSTERERS, BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, AND 
APPRAISERS, 


6 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, £.C 
Ask the favour of a Call to look through their Stock. 


GMEE’S SPRING MATTRESS 
(TUCKER'S PATENT), 
SUITABLE FOR EVERY DESCRIPTION OF METAL AND WOOD © 
BEDSTEADS, 
May be obtained (price from 25s.) of most respectable Upholsterers and Bedding Warehousemen, 
and of 


JOHN HENRY SMEE & CO. “ x. 
73 CHISWELL STREET, a ~~ TERMINUS, FINSBURY, 


JPILMER'S CONVERTIBLE OTTOMANS for Centre of 

Rooms, to form Two Settees and Two fees Chairs, a great improvement on the ordi- 
nary Ottoman. Only of FILMER & SON, Upholsterers,3! and 32 Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, W.; Factory, 34 and 35 Charles Catalogue post nat free. 


EPUCATION for ETON, HARROW, WINCHESTER, and 
the URIVERSETIES. —A CLERGYMAN, Graduste in_ Honours, residing my a most 
healthy locality, and who has had unusual success in preparing Boys for the Public Schools, 
has now TWO VACANCIES. Highest references.—Address, D.D., 46 Regent Street, W. 


yEN TNOR.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, formerly 
Assistant-Master at Bromsgrove, receives FIVE BOARDERS. Home Treatment. 
Extensive Grounds. Suitable for ~—y or Delicate Boys. ‘Terms, 80 to 100 Guincas.— 
Address, Rev. N. B., The Grove, Ventnor. 


PUPILS. .—A COUNTRY VICAR, M.A. (Married), prepares 
PUPILS for Public Schools, University, sity. Army, ot Civil *. Every Home_comfort. 
Beatthy village. Terms, 100 Guineas.— v. J. H. E., Bottisham Lode Vicarage, 


OE PUPIL (et. Fourteen or upwards), READING for either 
can join Two in the of the Rev. J. Cox Eowanps, M.A., 
urst Rectory, St. Neots.—‘Terms and 


FLDUCATION.—A LADY, Educating her Two little Girls at 
Home, is desirous of taking Two oo Three CHILDREN to teach with them. The 
House is situated in a healthy Suburb of London, and has a large oo Terms — bag od 

to Fifty Guineas. References given and required.— in the first instance, to A. £. H., 
pmo Mr. G. Street, Advertising Offices, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


A YOUNG LADY, just returned from Residence in Germany, 


desires an Engagement as GOVERNESS in a Family or School. She teaches English, 
French, German, and Drawing (in pencil and chalk), and holds recommendations :of the 
highest kind.— Address, L1., 135 Sloane Street, 5.W. 


THE GOVERNORS of MILL HILL SCHOOL are anxious 
to receive Applications for the HEAD-MASTERSHIP from Gentlemen of Position and 
Attainments. Graduates of any British University, who have eupectence in similar 
work, are invited to apply for further inf to the Tn Tuos. » Eeq., 
3Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


SCHOLASTIC. .—To be Disposed of, 2 YOUNG GENTLE- 
MAN'S SCHOOL, consisting of upwards of 100 Boarders. —Address, B. C. D., Messrs. Rerre 
Broruens, Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 


THE late ARCHBISHOP of Cc ANTERBURY, in a 
a m preached by His Grace on behalf of the CANCER HOSPITAL, ‘centien and 
“There is no disease more pitiable then that to which this Institution i - 


oop TAPESTRY DECORATIONS (HOWARD'S 


‘ENT, No. 2,138), in lieu of and more durable than Peintiog © and Graini 
Plastered ‘Walls Ceilings, Doors, or other Surfaces covered with apy Wood selected. 
Special in any Style, and Estimates free. 

HOW ROOMS —26 and 27 BERNERS STREET, LONDON. 


SILVER FIR and PATENT ENAMELLED BEDROOM 


FURNITURE. —See our New Coloured a eg TED CATALOGUE of these 
Sui ‘oods, so artistically 


elegant and fi tes, in he chvicest W 
as to be equal to them in effect ‘and durability. sn at pit the price. 
eyorw arded gratis and post free from LEW CRAWCOUR & Co., Cabinet Manufacturers, 


73 and 75 Brompton Road. Established 1810. 
.—See also our Illustrated Catalogue of General Furniture, Carpets, and Bedding 


-B. 
(Carriage tree), 500 Designs, with Prices and d Estimates. May be had gratis. 


Doxirene.- SALE of CABINET and UPHOLSTERY 
FURNITURE, “yo Bannan, MADDOX. & BIRD, 65 to 70 Fore Street, City, 

1 by way to give up their Premises, are the 
of ie First-class Stock at Cost Price.—An opportunity to Parties Furnishing. 


RODRIGUES’ DRESSING CASES and TRAVELLING 
DRESSING BAGS, with Silver, Silver Gilt. or Piated Fitti in every variety. 
MOUNTED and ORMOLU SUITES forthe WRITING TABL 
RODRIGUES’ DESPATCH BOXES and TRAVELLING WRITING CASES, in russia 
or morocco of the best palit Blotting Books, Envelope Cases, Inkstands, and Boo! kslides. 
CARTE DE VISITE POR’ RATT "ALBU M8, of the best make, with Patent Leather Guards, 
in morocco and russia bindings, also in ormolu, walnut, and coromandel of new and elegant 
designs ; and a choice Selection of elegant NOVELTIES for PRESENTS. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


MAPPIN & WEBB, ELECTRO-PLATE MANUFAC- 


TURERS and CUTLE: 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON FACTORY is at WINSLEY 


STREET ELECTRO-PLATE WORKS, Oxford Street. 


APPIN & WEBB’S LONDON WAREHOUSES are 


71 and 72 CORNHILL, and 77 and 78 OXFORD STREET; and the ROYAL 
CUTLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


speci dev From the first symptoms of attack one long course h 
prog uosticated—a fearful looking for of a lingering progress towards a death of anguish. Could 
greatness of the suffering be laid before you—could you be shown its severity so as to see it 
in its true proportions and natural colours, no one endued with the feclings of humanity could 
resist the spectacle ; they would think all they possessed a trifling sacrifice if, at such a price, 
they could mitigate such misery ; and yet they know that those sufferings exist as surely as if 
they were spread before their eyes. ‘This, therefore, is a case in which I may justly ask your 
contributions, that the relief affo: led by this Hospital may more nearly approach the 

amount of misery it endeavours to remove.’ 

Messrs. Coutts & Co., Strand. Office, 167 Piccadilly (opposite to Bond Street). 


URGENT APPEAL. 
ORPHAN WORKING 


SCHOOL, Maitland Park, Haverstock 
Hill.—Founded in 1758, 
Patrons. 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Funds are greatly needed at the present time for this (which for 400 Orphans) 
— upon the high price of Provisions, Clothing, &c. Itis mainly dependent upon 
Voluntary Contributions for support. ‘These are very earnestly so! ited. 
94 Orphans were admitted in 1867. 
30 Orphans elected in January. 
394 are now under the care of the Charity. 
2,459 have been already receiv 
A Donation of £10 10s. and upwards constitutes a Governor for Life; £5 5s. a Life Subscriber; 
£1 1s. and upwards, an Annual Governor; 10s. 6d. a Subscriber. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 


Office, 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
METROPOLITAN CONVALESCENT INSTITUTION. 
Asylum, Walton-on-Thames. 


CHILDREN’S BRANCH, the Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 
President—His Grace the Duke of WELLINGTON. 
2reasurers—Right Hon. RUSSELL GURNEY, M.P., Q.C.; Major W. LYON. 
Charman—Colonel W. F. GRANT. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK, 69 Pall Mall. 
Convalescent Boys from Two to Ten, Girls from Two to Fourteen, are now admissible to the 


Convalescent Home at Liendon. 
and S are earnestly solicited to meet the increased current Expen- 
Office, 32 Sackville Scat, Piceadilly. CHARLES HOLMES, Secretary. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


ANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery ,every variety of style and finish. 

>) Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, Tea and Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
"S—Dish-coversand Hot- Water Dishes, Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 15s., 30s.,408., 638., 783. 
ZANE’S—Papicr Mach¢é Tea Trays, in sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 
JAN E’'S— Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel’s ‘and other patent 
ANE’S_—C On rand Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew and Preserving Pans. ts, &c. 
eratorand Rock Oil Lamps, a large and handsome 
AN Baths for every purpose. Bath-rooms fitted complete. 
ANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons. in all modern and approved patterns. 
ANE'S—Bedsteads, in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
AN "S—Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners, Ranges, 
ANE’S—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
ANE'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and Culinary Utensils. 
ANE'S—Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well ‘made.strong, and service 
AN “S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Garden Rollers, and Wire Wor! 
ANE'S—Gas rs,newly-designed patterns in Glass and 


New ustuanaee CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William Street, London Bridge. 


PortTe- -COULEUR.—A Waistcoat Pocket Box of Twelve 


Colours, 10s. 6d. ; Pocket Sable Brushes, 5s. and 7s. éd.; Silver Pencil and Brush Case 
fitted, 10s. 6d. 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 38 Rathbone Place, London. And local Artists'-Colourmen. 
LLSOPP'S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


ow being cupplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and fo Cosks, by FIND- 


LATER.MACKIE, TODD, & CO.,at their New London Bridge Stores, don Bridge, S.E. 
36s.-THE MAYFAIR SHERR Y, — 36s, 
Fit for a Gentleman's Table. 
Bottles included, and Carriage paid. 


Cases, 2s. per Dozen extra (returnable). 
CHARLES WARD & SON 
(Established upwards of a Century). 
Mayfair, W., London. 
36s._THE MAYFAIR SHERRY.—36s. 


PURE CLARETS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W., beg to direct. attention to the following 
Pure Unloaded WINES. 
LIGHT BORDEAUX ........ 248. perdoz. | FINE BORDEAUX ......... . 36s. per doz. 
An excellent Dinner Wine. A Dessert Wine, ; with Bouquet. 
Samples and a Detailed List of other Wines forwarded on application. 
Cellars and Offices, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 


COGNAC BRANDIES. — Fine Quality, 54s. per Dozen; 
Very Choice Old, 75s. 
E. LAZENBY & SON, Wine Merchants, 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, W. 
Samples, and a Detailed List of Wines, forwarded on application. 


K LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
DIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments so long and favourably distin; 
by their Name, are compel to caution the Publicagainst Preparations 
put up and labelied in close imitation of their a view to misiead the Public. 
Consumers having difticulty in procuring the Genuine ‘Articles are respecttuli y informed that 
ther eon can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign vdwards Street, 


Lond 
enemies on “Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.— The Admirers of this 

celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 
known Label, signed * Ex:zapeta Lazenny.” This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 
in Chancery of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be genuine. 

E. LAZENBY & SON,of 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square, London, as Sole by yd 
the Receipt tor Harvey's Sauce, are compelled to give this Caution, from the fact their 

abels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchase: 
Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and Oilmen. 


E LAZENBY & SON beg to announce that their POSTAL 
© ADDRESS has been changed from 6 Edwards s Steet Portman Square, to 90 Wigmore 
Street, Cavendish Square ; the Metropolitan Board of W orks having directed that Edwards 
Street be united with Wigmore Street, under the title of Wigmore Street. 


Brews oO CONGOU TEA for HOUSEHOLD USE, 2s. 6d. 


LAZENBY | & SON, Tea Suet Sm 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1838, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 

Heap Orvicre—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO.,and BANK OF ENGLAND. 
Baancazs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 

on, 


Current Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 


at 5 ditto ditto ditt 
ional Rates for longer periods than Twelve ome, particulars of which may be 
obtained on application 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extracharge; and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and — Securities, in East India Stock and 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertak 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Ci Pay and Pensions realized. 
ne eae description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


4 J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


HAND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE INSU ee OFFICE, 
1 NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, E. 
1h Qlest Office im the Kingdom. Instituted for Fire Business, 4.v. 1696, Extended to 


The Whole of the Profits divided Yearly amongst the Members. 
RETURNS FOR 1868. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT—66 per Cent. of the Premiums paid on First Class Risks. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT-—45 per Cent. of the Premiums on all Policies of above Five Years’ 


ACCUMULATED CAPITAL (25th December 1867), £1,191,968. 
The Directors are willing to appoint, as Agents, Persons of good Position and Character. 


| AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet Street, 
London, 
For the Assurance of the Lives of Persons in every Station of Life. 
Invested Assets_FIVE-AND-A-QUARTER MILLIONS STERLING. 
Annual Income—HALF-A-MILLION. 

Assurances are granted upon the Lives of any Persons for Sums not exceeding £10,000,either 
with participation in Profits, or at a lower rate of Premium without participation in Profits. 

Profits are divided every fifth year, four-fifths thereof being appropriated to the persons 
assured on the participating scale of Premium. 

At the Six Divisions of Profits which have been made, Bonuses amounting in theaggregate 
to £4,164,147 have been added to the several Policies. 

‘The Claims paid to D ber 31, 1867 d to £7,585,379, being in respect of Sumsassured 
by Policies £5,871,480,and £1,713,899 in respect of Bonuses thereon. 

P. Stat ts of A ts, Forms of Proposal, &c., may be obtained, and Assur- 
ances effected, through any Solicitor in Town or Country, or by application direct to the 


Actuary atthe Oflice in London. 
GRIFFITH DAVIES, Actuary. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established a.v.1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special 
Acts of Parliament.) 
Carer Orricr—ROYAL EXCHANGE, L Brancu—29 PALL MALL. 
{ee Lirg, and Maaine Assurances on liberal terms. 
she e Duty on Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of 1s. 6d. per cent. per 


No "Charge is made by this Corporation for Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
rance may 

ife Assurances with or without pesticipation in Profits. 
Divisions of Profit every Five Yea 

Any sum up to £15,000 insurable on nthe same Life. 

The a per bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Profits, with the guarantee of a Jarge invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption. hac oyal Charter, from the liabilities of partnership. 

The advantages of modern practice, with the om Nal an Office whose resources have been 
testes by the experience of nearly a Century and a I 

A Prospectus and Table of Bonus will be O-, = application. 


ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—CLOSE OF THE BOOKS ON isr MARCH. 
THE THIRTY-EIGHTH YEAR OF 


(THE SCOTTISH EQUITABLE (MUTUAL) LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCiET 
Will Close on Ist March ene 


Pins nnd lodged at the Head Office or any of the Agencies on -. before that date will secure 
of One Year's Additional Bonus over later pro 


posals. 
TOTAL AMOUNT OF VESTED BONUS ADDITIONS, £1,706,164. 
POSITION OF THE SOCIETY AT Isr MARCH, 1868, 


Existing A eee 
Accumulated Funds eee 1,777.65 


‘The Members incur no personal liability, “and the whole Profits belong to them. 
GEORGE TODD, Manager. 
WM. FINLAY, Secretary. 
Heav-Orricr—26 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, Edinburgh. 
Dostixs—l4 WESTMORELAND STREET. 
Orrick 1x Lonpon—30 GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C. 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Secretary. 


I MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Curr Orrice—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 
Branca Orrice—16 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Instituted 1820. 

The outstanding Sums assured by this Company, with the Bonuses accrued thereon, amount 
to about £2,800,000, and sey Assets, consisting entirely of Investments in First-class Securities, 
amount to upwards of £950. 

The Assurance Reserve Fund alone is equal to more than nine times the Premium Income. 

It will hence be seen that ample Secvuarry is guaranteed to the Policy-holders. Attention is 
invited to _ Prospectus of the Company, from which it will appear that all kinds of Assur- 
ances may be effected on the most raped terms and | the most liberal conditions. 

The also grants A dE 

proppeetunts y be obtained at the "Ofthene as above, and of the Agents throughout the 
Kingdom. 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL. MALL, LONDON 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL, £1,600,000. LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000. 
Fire Insurances granted onevery description of Property, at Home and Abroad,at moderate 


Tates. 
Claims liberally and promptlysettled. 


JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
DIVIDENDS. 10 too 20 PER CENT. 
The FEBRUARY Number now ready. 
Read SHARP’S INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post free). 
It contains all the best-paying and safest Stock and Share Investments. 
CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, INVESTORS, TRUSTEES 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable guide. 
GRANVILLE SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 32 Poultry, London, E.C, 


WANTED, to invest a SUM of MONEY in the Purchase of 


REVERSIONS, LEGACIES, ANNUITIES, or FREEHOLD PROPERTY.—Apply 
to W. F. Morais, Esq., Solicitor, 49 Leicester Square, 'W.c. 


(COURIERS and JRAVELLING SERVANTS’ SOCIETY, 
fR 


different Nations. Established 1851, and enroll 


of d 
according to Act of Nobility and informed that Efficient and 
Persons may be obtained by applying to 


Secrerany, 12 Bury Street, St. 
James's. 


GAU CE. — —LEA & PERRINS.—SAUOCR 
The “ WORCESTERSIIIRE,” pronounced by Connoisseurs * The only Good “4 Sauce.” 
Its use improves Appetite _ d Digestion. Unrivalled for ries ancy and Flavour. Beware of 
Imitations, avoid which LEA & PERRINS, on all and Label 
Ask for“ LEA & P PERRINS'* vid SAUCE Agents CROSSE & BLACK W LL, London, ang 
Sold Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the rid. 


IELD’S “WHITE PARAFFINE” SOAP.—A combination 
ing fabvonse on the Skin pec peculiar to itself. See Name on each Tablet and Wrapper, 
Wholesale—J. C. & J. FI Cad. FIELD, 36 UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH, . 
OUD: ” I DER.—Tak 
BOUDAULTS PEPSINE POWDER. Taken by 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Ontord Street, London. 


PEPSINE WINE, 4. 
Sole Medal Paris Exhibition 1867. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


BeOUDAULT’ S PEPSINE PILLS, & 
Taken by Dyspeptics at each Meal, to assist Digestion. 
P. & P. W. SQUIRE, Sole Agents for England, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


L0ZENGES of the RED GUM of SUSTRALIA.—For 
Relaxed Throat. In Bottles, 2s. 
P.&] & P. w. SQUIRE, Chemists in Ordinary to the Prince of Wales, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


| ee of AMMONIA LOZENGES.—In Bottles, 2s, 
— for Bronchitis, by loosening the Phlegm and preventing violent Fits of 


es & P. W. SQUIRE (Gazetted August 8, 1837—December 31, 1867), Chemists on the 
Establishment in Ordinary to the Queen, 277 Oxford Street, London. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS, from pure Vegetable 
Carbon, giving pot ie cases of digestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, 
x Breath, xe. + 28., 48., an each. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 
.—Also BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. in 2s. and 6s. Bottles, by all 
Cheinists, and by J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2 Wigmore Btreet, Cavendish Square, 


PULMONIC ELIXIR.—This Medicine Possesses 
eeey pon ty which can be beneficial in cases of COLDS, COUGHS, ASTHMA, and 
all Com aints ror the Chestand Lungs. For Temporary and Local Affections such as Wheez- 
ing, Irritation of the Throat, Palpitation of the H ® rseness of the Voice, Influenzs, 
&c., SPENCER'S ELIXIR fords immediate relict while in more Chronic Disorders, as 
Periodical Conia, or Inveterate Asthma, it is equally valuable in its effects, though of course 
in the use of the Medicine is required.—Prepared with great care by T. 
and CO., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and can be obtained of all respect- 

the Medicine Vendors in the Kingdom, in Bottles at Is. 1d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


LEW MOSELEY & SONS, the Oldest-established English 


.30 Berners Street, Oxford Street, and 448 Strand wae Charing Cross Rail- 
way PAINLESS DENTISTRY System).—All Processes entirely 
superseded by Messrs. LEWIN MOSELEY & SONS, the « Original and only Practitioners 


of the true of Painless results ot this are exemption 
from pain, no —— sensitive stumps and loose teeth rendered useful, and mastication and 
perfec’ he Artificial Preeth, being indestructible, never change colour or 
d, by thelr lifelike defy d and exact! the 
natural Vand of the face. For their economy, efficacy, 
ts from 5 Guineas. Consultation at every information free. 
Only po the above. ‘No ponent Ay with any one of the same Name. 


AINLESS and PRAOTIOAL DENTISTRY, by Mr. B. L 
MOSELY, the Dentist, by Special 4 intment, 312 Regent Street, » RAT 

Be al Polytechnic. 

MO: SELY, eo now recognise yy ‘a edical Faculty rr Profession as one of the 


impossible—the facial anatomy stud: ied outhful appearance restored 

cation and articulation guaranteed. “Times” of March 6 says: “ There is n 

so good an imitation becomes the next ‘pest thing to the original.” ‘Teeth from 5s.; ‘Sets, 5 to” 

re a tations free.—Only Address, 312 Regent Street, exactly facing the Royal 
‘olytechi 


GALVANISM. ——NATURE’S CHIEF RESTORER of IN- 
PAIRED VITAL ENERGY.—A Pamphlet on Self-applicable Electricity, demon- 
strating the most effectual, rational,and simple Galvanic treatment of Nervous aed heumatic 
Pains, Debility, Indigestion, Sleep Neuralgia, Epile 
Functional ers, &C., 8 use PULVERM CH 


TRS. A. ALLEN’S WORLDS HAIR RESTORE 
or DRESSING will RESTORE GREY or FADED HAIR to its Youthful Colour 


and Beauty. 
It will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
It will promote luxuriant growth. 
Falling Hair is immediately 
Thin Hair thickened. 
Baldness prevented. 
It removes all Dandriff. 
It contains neither Oil nor Dye. 
Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers, in Large Bottles, price 6s. 
Depér—266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium 


) 

-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 

Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 

DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 
PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes: 
“I consider Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil to be a very pure Oil, not Tikely t0 
create disgust, and a agent of great value.” 

Dr. at hg ws -R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work “ On 
Consumption,” a We think it a great advantage that there is one kind of Cod Liver 
wh rhich, is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Brown Oil supplied by Dr. 


Sold only in capsuled Impznzax Half-pints, 2. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


Sore Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, & CO.,77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


[THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea toany emneunt-seunting to the supply required. ”aulthe the 
best new Books, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospec 
with Lists of New Publications, gratis and post free. 

*,* A Clearance Catal of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 
may also be had free on application. 

BOOTH'S, CHURTON’S, HODGSON’S,and SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S United Libraries, 
307 Regent Street, near the Polytechnic. 
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DIES. SELECT LIBRARY. — CHOICE BOOKS. 


SELECT LIBRARY. — CHEAP BOOKS. 
NOTICE —One Hundred Thousand Volumes of Books of the Past and Presen 
s, Secondhand, and more than Fifteen Thousand Volumes of Works of the Best 
in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 
Tables, and tor Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School Prizes on Sale 
rT DIES SELECT LIBRARY, at the lowest current prices. REVISED CATALOGUES 
are u now ready, and Ww will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE" S SELECT LIBRARY.—All the NEW BOOKS 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained 
} the least possible delay by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHESTER aw 
Street, Manchester, and (by order) frorn all B in with the Library. 
— Select Library, New Oxford Street, London; City Office, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


pes GIRL of the PERIOD.—A few Copies of the Number 
of tke SATURDAY REVIEW containing the Article on the “Girl of the Period 
may be obtained at the ‘Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., at One Shilling per = 


"AMERICAN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S Monthl 
BULLETIN contains a LIST of all NEW AMERICAN IMPORT ATOR | = 
Prices—Announcements— and Literary Information from America and the English 

Sent post free for One Year on receipt of 12 Stamps. 


IRISH IDEAS. 
Just published, in crown vo. price 6s., by post 7d. extra. 


MODERN IRELAND. By an Utsrerman. 


PREFACE. Social War. Republicanism. n, strength, vitality of Fenian- 
ism. Suppressed informations. Executions. How to deal with it.—Crumic land- 
tenure. Development of Landlordism. Emancipation. Ulster ‘“‘ Custom.” Ulster and 
its Danger. Secret of Emigration. Statistics.—EaRLy University Phases. Battle of 
the Colleges. Monopolists, T.C.D., Priests and Universities. Supplemental 
Q.U.I., Medical Reform. College of Science.—EsTaBLISHMENT and Protestant 
opinion. Its Isolation. Orange Society. Government by Endowed Orangeism.— 
IntsH AMERICA. Irish-American Press. Irish Press.—BREHON-laws. Strange 
Treatment of Translators.—BxitTisu Capital and History of Irish Trade.—Govern- 
MENT anomalies. Police-Rule. Political Prisoners: Irish Jails, Prehistoric 
Politicians. The Immediate Issue!—APPENDIx: Specimen leases and tenures. 
Suppression of Important Reports, on Convict System. Lord Derby 

charge exploded. 


a 
Oprnton. 
“An excellent and brilliant work." 
ble.” — Lond. 


reada 

of Ireland.”— Dublin F Every M 

should obtain and ‘atudy it."—Nation. *‘Contains EVERYTHING of interest or importance, 

showing the true condition of Ireland—ca!m, historical, truthfulness.” — Waterford Citizen. 

= The brilliancy of the writing. the extent ant accuracy of the information, make > C4 
most “G the rish Disconte 


FOREIGN BOOKS.—SAMPSON LOW & CO. having 


Purchased the old-established Business of the late WILLIAM ALLAN & CO.. Foreign 
Booksellers, of Stationers’ Hall Court, they will benceterm combine a CONTINENTAL 
FOREIGN DEPARTMENT with their English and American Business. 


Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, February ~y 1869. 
Now publishing, and may be ordered of any Bookseller, 


([HOM’S TRISH ALMANAC and OFFICIAL DIRECTORY 
of the UNITED KINGDOM for 1869, the Twenty-sixth Annual Issue, considerably 
Enlarged, includes a Peerage, Laronetage,and Knightage, including Judges, Privy Councillors, 
and Members of the House of Commons, &c.; British and Irish Civil Service and Parlia- 
mentary Directory: Directories for the Colonial, Naval, Military, and Militia Services ; 
Medical, Law, Banking, &ec. ; County and Borough Directory of Ireland, with Index to the 

ty Lieutenancy and Magistracy ; and the only complete Ecclesiastical Directory of the 
Clergy and Miuisters of every Denomination in Ireland ; comprising the Established Church, 
showing the Gross and Net Value of each Benefice, as returned by the Church Commissioners ; 
the Koman Catholic Church, the Presbyterian Church, and other Denominations, with copious 
Indexes ; Statistics of Great Britain and Ireland, &c. xc. The materials for this publication 
are col lected from most authentic sources, and embrace all the recent Political and Parlia- 

'y changes. 
Dubiin: Arex. Tuom. London: Lonomans & Co., and Simpxin, Mansnatt, & Co. 
_ Edinburgh : A. & C. Brack. 


Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE SORROWS of HYPSIPYLE. By Tomas Asne, 
Author of “ Pictures,” and other Poems. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ Had all the rest of the dramatis personce been as stock-like as actors in a country ro 
when playing to a star from the metropolis, Mr. Ashe’s Hypsipyle would have stood fi 
fine creation, and vindicated his talent in delineating character. But there are no I ag no 
walking gentlemen, in this drama........ These are exquisite lyrics ; and, in truth, it would be 
easy tocull from any scene of the * Sorrows of sda as fair a garland as this, or as any 
that recent English poetry has offered to gatherers........ The whole of this vy poem 
gives an impression of a style formed from the best. modern and the best ancie 


o! 
traces its causes with a Master Hand—a yecord of research, brilliant 


Kilkenny Journal. “ This important work ought to be st y all who wish to com 
the Irish Gpestion in its manifold bearings. Eminently tnetructive, great and 
power, singular clearness, peculiarly pleasant reading.”"—Cork Examiner. 


London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price Two SHILLINGS, 


PRACTICAL PLAN for ASSIMILATING the ENGLISH 
and AMERICAN MONEY. By Watrer BaGenor. Reprinted from the 
Economist, with Additions. 
London: LonemaAns, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


POEMs. By J. B. Serxres. 
London: Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in 8vo. price EIGHTEENVENCE, 
(THOUGHTS on FREE TRADE in LAND. By 
Fow.er, LL.B. M.P. 

London : LoncMaANs, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


THE NATIONAL CHURCH. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
ISTORY and PRINCIPLES of the CHURCH POLITY 
of ENGLAND. By D. MountTrImE.p, M.A., Rector of Newport, Salop. 
London : Lonemans, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Sat ie Review. 
“A very graceful and refined dramatic poem........ The pathos of this y opmany is its most 
beautiful characteristic........ It t may be safely asserted that none can it without coming 
to the conclusion that* * iful—'tis wondrous pitiful,’ and that as author knows the key to 
touch if he would have his readers * give him for his pains a world of sighs.’........ Remarkable 
powers of description, with a skilful use of the more intricate varieties of rhyme evccccece We 
commend the poem in its entirety to the real lovers of modern English Jy 


“ The drama of * Hypsipyle’ has some very poetical details, in which a classical terseness of 
expression is happily combined with the dainty imaginativeness of modern minstrelsy. —_ 
versification is flowing and sweet. and for the most part thorough] Pay me in its forms..... 
will cou.mend itself to the taste of classical readers by the graces “—- 
all Mall Gazette. 
“Thoroughly Greek in spirit. It hes been our pleasant duty to a. more than once in 
the writings of Mr. Ashe true proofs of poetic feeling and « nish culture. For these quaiities 
the readers of his new creme will not seek in vain........ he character of Hypsipyle grows 
upon the reader...,....she is drawn decisively as well as de ea tely....s00- her sorrows are set 
forth with pathos, and ‘with delicate touches of description. sa thenceum. 
“A truly exquisite poem, full of grace and supp wer. Mr. Ashe writes like a 
scholar, and his language is suited to the Greek purity of the sory he tells.” —London Review. 
Rag Ashe has —— where so many have fuiled in catching the spirit of the Greek 
eseesece Mr. Ashe throws himself into the life he pictures for, us, but me brings the life 
Rearer to usas well, and his feeling is as conspicuous as his fide lity.” "—Spectai 
“The author of this drama, already favourably known by his * Pictures’ poy other poems, 
willadd to his reputation by this w OTK ...6.006 ‘o lovers of classic poetry this volume will 
afford much pleasure. Mr. Ashe’s style is pure and elegant, and the sorrows of Hypsipyle are 
brought vividly before the imagination of the reader.” — Pre: 
vt “The work peer yong! of a poet, not a mere rhyme-maker.”— Public Opinii 
“ As verse, it would be difficult to find a similar quantity with fewer faults. Tt is always 
melodious ; at times tte ; at times tender, to sadness and misery.”—Jilustrated Times. 
London : Bett & Darpy, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Just published, 6d.; post, 7d. 
EDUCATION ”: How Not to Do It. With 


nm as to. How to Do — Thoughts for the penal and their Rulers on the coming 
y Dr. C. Russert Roperts. 


& Row. And Smpxm & Mansnat. 


HE EDUCATION of the PEOPLE: Our Weak Points and 
our Strength. Occasional Essays. By J. P. Nona1s, M.A., Canon of Bristol, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, and formerly one of H.M. Inspectors of Schoo! 
“Modd saltim homines et vires suas atque defectus etiam virium suarum “ be et prudenter 
nosse velint ; atque alii ab aliis inventionis lampada, non contradictionis tones, 


acon, De 
Edinburgh : Tuomas Lavrre. 


Second Edition, }s. ; by post, 13 Stamps, 


A POPULAR TREATISE on CURATIVE ELECTRICITY 
to Sufferers from Paralysis, Bevenetion. Pawsicte, and Loss of Nervous and Phy: i 

Power. By Hanray Loss, Esq.. M.R.C.S. E., .S.A., of 31 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, 
London, and 2 Old Steine, Brighton. This work will be aA to contain plain indications for | 
the cure of Diseeses hitherto abandoned as hopeless ; being illustrated with Cases authenticated } 
the h highest Medical authorities, Sir Charles Locock, Sir William Fe: Sir Ranald 
Martin, Drs. Arthur Farre, Gream, C. J. Williams, &c., is a guarantee of the author's experi- | 

and success in the treatment of these diseases. 

Published by Smmpxry, Marsnart, & Co., London. | 


Price 6d.; per post for 7 Stamps, 


MODERN DENTISTRY; its Principles and Practice, with | 


ecial Notes on the Qualifi ble to successful Treatment, and on the | 


Causes of Disappointment and Failure. A. Surgeon Dentist, 8 Grosvenor Street, 
Author of * Pure Dentistry,” “* Dental Surgery,” “ Painless Tooth Extraction,” &c. 
Mansnatt, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 3s. ; by post, 3s. 4d. 


DE. PATTISON on CANCER and TUMOURS; with Cases | 


of Permanent Cure. 
London : J. Kernxe, 74 New Bond Street, W. 


Just published, 8vo. 500 pp. 16s. 


SYPHILIS and LOCAL CONTAGIOUS DISORDERS. DY 
tae Sengense Hut, M.B., F.R.C.S., Surgeon to Out-Patients at 
urgeon to University College Hospital. 
London: James Watron, 137 Gower Street. 


Ready in February, Second Edition. 
QRTHOPRAXY. By Hearner Bice, Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Mechanist to the Queen, Prince and Princess of Wales. This Manual om me Treatment 
of Deformitics, &c., has been almost entirely new written, and upwards o' S ae 
Engravings, descriptive of New Inventions, added to it, in order to bring the Sansect on which | 
it treats down to the present period. 
_Cuoncnitt & Sons; and the Avrnor, 56 Wimpole Street. 


oom yabtiched, Second Edition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
f the the Quacks, ls. 6d.; by post,is.8d. | 
REVELATION 8 of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Derscron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular.” 
London: H. Baring, 219 Regent Street. 


LATEST EDITIONS OF JOHN STUART MILL’S WORKS. 
The Seventh Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By 
Joun Stuart MILL. 


[Second Edition, revised, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 
STEBBING’S ANALYSIS of MILL’S SYSTEM of LOGIC.] 
Revised Editions of Works by Jonn Stuart MILL :— 
PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Sixth Edition. 

2 vols. 8vo. 39s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 5s. 


ON REPRESENTATIVE GOVERERENT. Third Edition, 
8vo. 9s. People’s Edition, crown 8vo. 2s 


ON LIBERTY. Third Edition, oe 8vo. 7s. Gd. People’s 
Edition, crown 8vo. 1s, 4d. 
ENGLAND and IRELAND. Fourth Edition, 8vo. 1s. 


ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. Second Edition, 8yo. 
price Is. 6d. 


UTILITARIANISM. Third Edition, 8vo. 5s. 


DISSERTATIONS and DISCUSSIONS, POLITICAL, PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL, and HISTORICAL. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


EXAMINATION of SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON’S’ PHI- 
LOSOPHY. Third Edition, revised. 8vo. 1 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS at the —— of ST. 
ANDREWS. Second Edition, 8vo. 5s. People’s Edition, 1s. 
London : LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Latest Editions now on Sale, 


MACAULAY’S WORKS, viz.— 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the ACCESSION of 
' - Library Edition, 5 vols. 8vo. £4. 


Cabinet Edition, 8 vols. post 8vo. 48s, 
People’s Edition, 4 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


' CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


Library Edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 

Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. post 8vo. 24s. 
Travellers’ Edition, 1 vol. square crown 8vo, 21s. 
People’s Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 8s. 


SIXTEEN ESSAYS, which may be had separately :-— 
Addison, and Walpole, is. Lord Byron, and the Comic Drama- 
Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 1s, tists of the Restoration, 1s. 
Frederick the Great, 1s. Milton and Macchiavelli, 6d. 
Hallam’s Constitutional History. 1s. Pitt, and Chatham, 1s. 


Lord Bacon, 1s. Ranke, and Gladstone, ls. 
Lord Clive, 1s. Warren Hastings, In 
_ MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS. 
Library Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 


People’s Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


SPEECHES, corrected by Himself. 
ition, Svo. 12s. 
People Edition, crown 3s. 6d. 
Speeches on Parliamentary Reform, 16mo. ls. 


LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. 
Tllustrated Edition, f 
Miniature Illustrated Waitions 10s. 6d. 
With Jery and The Armada, 16mo. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. are Row, 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 20, 1869. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


The FOURTH EDITION is now ready of the FEBRUARY Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


CONTENTS : 
ON THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF LIFE. By Professor Huxtry. 
THE PRODIGAL: a Poem. By W. B. Scorr. 
THE WOMAN OF BUSINESS. By Marmion SAVAGE. 
NECKER AND CALONNE: an Old Story. By E. S. BEEsLy. 
MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NOVELS. By J. Henperr Srack. 
SCHUBERT. By J. M. Caras. 
THE SUEZ CANAL. Conclusion. By Captain CLERK. 


ON CHEMICAL RAYS, AND THE LIGHT OF THE SKY. By Professor | 


TYNDALL. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CARLYLE’S WORKS. LIBRARY 


EDITION. The FRENCH REVOLUTION. Vol.I. Demy Svo. 7 - 


OUR LIFE in JAPAN. By R. M. Jeruson 


and E. PENNELL ELMuinst. Demy 8vo. with many Illustrations. 
[Next week. 


FRASER'S MAGAZINE for MARCH will contain 


a Note on Pauperism by FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 


Every Saturday, 6d. ; stamped, 7d. 
THE PALL MALL BUDGET 
Contents OF No, XXI., FEBRUARY 20, 1869: 
LEADING ARTICLES, The New Military Brecchloader, 


Political Delusions. Agricultural Labour. 
The Career of Sir John Lawrence. The Time of the Nation. 
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Vicissitudes of Famiiics. 

Miss Smedley’s Poenis. 
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Manning. 

M. Lanfrey'’s History of Napoleon. 


City Men.—Ll. The New Moneyed Man. 
Tron Defences. 
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Napoleon's Correspondence. 
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| Military Telegraphy and Signalling. “ Les Formules du Docteur Grégoire.” 
The Delessert Collection. New Books, 
OccasioNAL Nores, ForEIGN AFFAIRS. SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
Office, 2 Northumberland Street, Charing Cross. 


M IsS COUTTS’ NEW MARKET.—THE BUILDER of 
this Week contains: Interior View of Market Hall, Columbia Square, with Plan of the 
Market, &c., and full Descriptive Particulars—Art-work at iety of Arts—'I he Extension of 
Railways means for the Improvement of the People—New Buiidings—Tour in Shropshire; 
and other Papers. 4d.; or by post, 5d.--1 York Street, Covent Garden. Andall Newsmen. 


] AWS relating to SALMON FISHERIES in GREAT 
BRITAIN, including all the Statutes and the whole of the SCOTCH BYE-LAWs, 
By Tuomas Baxen, bsq., late of the Fisheries Office. Second Edition, 6s. 6d. 
London: 10 Wellington Street, Strand. 


ACTS and USEFUL HINTS relating to FISHING and 
SHOOTING, to which is added a Series of Recipes on the Management of Dogs in Health 
and Disease. Second Edition. Cloth, 5s. 


THE FEUDAL CASTLES of FRANCE. | A YEAR of LIBERTY; or, Salmon Angling in Ireland, from 


By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors.” Demy Svo. with 7 Plates, 14s. 


GHEEL: the City of the Simple. 


Author of “Flemish Interiors.” Crown Svo. 6s. 


UNDER EGYPTIAN PALMS. 


Hortey. Crown Svo. with Illustrations, 8s. 


ORVAL; or, the Fool of Time. With other 


and Paraphrases. By Ropert Lyrron. Fep. 8vo. extra cloth, 
price 


UNDERGROUND LIFE. 


Translated and Edited by H. W. Brisrow, F.R.S. With 160 Engravings, 
20 Maps Geologically coloured, and 10 Plates printed in Chromo-lithography, 
price 42s. 


By Howarp 


NEW NOVELS. 


HESTER’S HISTORY: a Novel. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. (Next week. 

THE FIGHT of FAITH. By Mrs. 8. C. Hatt. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 

TRUE to the LIFE: a Novel. Second Edition, 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


THE STORY of ALEC DRUMMOND. By 


FREDERICK MARTIN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“MEA CULPA.” 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 


WAVERNEY COURT. By G. W. Garrert. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


A THORN in HIS SIDE. By Aryotp Hearn, 


Author of “ Edith’s Marriage.” 3 vols. crown Syo. 


By Perrier. 


LAURA’S PRIDE. By the Author of “ Mary 


Constant.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


LEONORA CASALONI. By T. A. Troxzorz. 


2 vols. crown 8yo. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


ROLAND YORKE: 


A SEQUEL TO “THE CHANNINGS.” 


SEE 
THE ARGOSY. 


A New Serial Story, by Mrs. Henry Woop, entitled ROLAND YORKE, 
to“ The Chanaings,” is now commenced in THE ARGOSY MAGAZINE 


Monthly, 6d, 


By L. | 


February 1 to November 1. Being a Description of and Guide to the best Salmon Angling 
Stations in Ireland. ‘To which is added an Appendix, giving full particulars for Six 
Angling Tours. By W. Pzaap, M.D., LL.B. Cloth, 5s, 


By the | FORULAR ILLUSTRATIONS of the LOWER FORMS of 


E. By C.R, Bagg, Cloth, [ilustrated, 5s. 
| EXPERIENCES of a GAME PRESERVER. Cloth, 5s. 


{ 
PRACTICAL FALCONRY. By Eante Freemay, M.A, 
| (* Peregrine ” of ** The Field."’) Cloth, 5s. 


THE ANGLER’S DIARY and FISHERMAN’S GUIDE 
tothe RIVERS and LAKES of the WORLD for 1869, contains Forms for Registering 
the take of Fish throughout the Year, and an extensive List of Fishing stations over tie 
whole World. Post free, ls. 8d. 


| SHIFTS and EXPEDIENTS of CAMP LIFE, TRAVEL, and 


EXPLORATION. By W. B.Lonp, Royal Artillery, and T. Bares, F.R.G.S, 
Work ig written exnressly for the use of all Travellers and those likely to have to “ rough 
it” in Foreign Countnes. Iliustrated. Published in Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 


“THE RURAL ALMANAC and SPORTSMAN’S ILLUS- 


TRATED CALENDAR for the Year 1869. 1s. 


THE ILLUSTRATED QUEEN ALMANAC and LADY'S 


CALENDAR for 1869. 1s, 
THE WISE, the WITTY, and the BEAUTIFUL: containing 
a Collection of Good Things in Prose and Verse. Cloth, 2s. 
London: Horace Cox, 346 Strand, W.C. 


GREAT SALE!!!—A CHANCE for EVERYONE !! !— 
' The following Articles, gst others, are TO BE SOLD:— 


Coins | Natural History ; Music—Songs Chignon-Combs 
Aquarium Specimens | Walking Stick Cross—Chain 
Singing Birds | Stamps Fishing-rod Earrings 
Parrots Autographs Archery Bow Pencil Case 
Mouse Cage Crests Croquet Pendant 
Fezs—Cat | Dressing Bag Nets Snuttbox 
Fer:et—Goats Bookcase Planchette sleeve Links 
ilorses Casket Velocipede Silver Mug, 
Dogs—Sporting und Baths—Boxes Indoor Games Rings—Scal 
Pet ‘Tablecloth Guns—Breech and Scent Bottle 

Partridzes Clocks—China Muzzle loading Neck laces 
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Furniture levolvers Piano 

Poultry Perambulators Materials Guitar 

Rabbits Screens Shawls—Lace Harinonium 
Silkworms Filter ‘Trimmings Saudles 

Portrait Albums Mirror—Glass Drawings Carriages 

Dok Mangle engravings Workboxes 

Magazines Napkin Rings Etehings Braiding 
Newspapers ‘Travelling-Kug Lay Figure Vatting 

Lathe Blotting Book ijuminations Wool Work | 
Botanical Collection Aprons Painting Materials Sewing Machines 
Zlectrical Machines Card Cases Paintings Crochet 
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Chemical Chest Feathers Ferns Faney Work Mate- 
Ceylon Shells Flowers sawn Mower rials 
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Spirit Level Accordion Bouquet-holder Patchwork 

| Opera Glass | Flute Brooches Patterns 

Telescopes | Concertinas Buckles &e. &C. 


Full Particulars as to Price, &c. may be ascertained on perusal of THE EXCHANGE AND 
MART JOURNAL. A Copy sent to any one sending ‘Three Stamps to 32 WELLINGTON 
STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BEZIQUE, complete, with “GUIDE” by “Cavenpisu.” 


_Tnos. De La Ree & Co., London ; Retail of all Stationers. 


LADSTONE and JUSTICE to IRELAND.—The PAM- 


PULET for which the Author was E icated by the Congregationalists 
because the Liberationists could not answer it may be had of Pawson & Baatsronn, price 6d; 
= of the Author, the Rev. Brewin Granz, B.A., Broomhall Park. — By post tor Seven 
stamps. 


HE REV. BREWIN GRANT'S NEW WORK. 

“ THE DISSENTING WORLD, an Autobiography,” ready for Subscribers by March 1. 

Thirty-'T'wo Stamps, sent to the Author, will secure a Copy by post. Price (to Non-subscribers) 

Five Shillings. Names of Subscribers ordering Copies, when ready, thankfully received, aud 
will aid the Author in his battle with persecution.—Address, Broomiall Park, Sheflield. 


Demy 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 


BYERY DAY: a Story of Common Life. By the Author of 
“ Ismael and Cassander,” ‘Colour Considered,” &c. 

“ A tale of unmistakeable power; it is difficult to analyse the mixed impressions which it 
in this little book.” —/all Mall Gazette. 

“ We have much pleasure in recommending this novelette to the dealers in waste peper.” 

the 


neum. 

“ Decidedly neither ‘everyday ’ work, nor a story of ‘common life.’ The individuality of 
the characters is marked. ‘There is much excellent writing, and perhaps too much of the 
result of deep reading, in the work. Its people are too clever, too well informed for * wong 
day life’; yet there is a touch of nature in it th h ich, bined with great force in 
the writing, makes the book a genuine treat—andan uncommon one. For tle ordinary novel- 
reader it will be‘ caviare’ in Hamiet’s sense, but to the reader blest with intelligence, refine- 
ment, and a catholic taste for what is good, it will be ‘caviare ’ in a better "Fun. 

“ ‘The freshness of the euthor’s style regilds.”—Public Opinion. 

“ A novel by no means dull.” —Court Journal. 


London; Provosr & Co., 5 Bishopsgate Without, E.C. 
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February 20, 1869.] 


This day is published, No. XX. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE for MARCH: an 


Illustrated Monthly. 1s. 
CONTENTS : 
1, BREAKING A BUTTERF LY or, . STUDIES IN THE TOWER OF LON- 
Author Sc. | 5, SUNNISIDE GARDENS. 
Chapters 26—28. ith an Lilus ae 6. LEGE ND OF 8T. VAL ENTINE. By 
DR. TRUSLER’S MAXIMS3. With A, Henty, Author “AN But 
several Lilustrations. Yost’ &ec. Illustrated by Phiz. 


A With an Illustration. | A DAY AT PERUGIA. 
hapter 1.—On the Mere. 


ere. Chapter 2.— | 8. THE GENESIS OF THE CAD. 
On'the 9. COMING TOGETHER. 


+ 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


A NEW BOOK OF TRAVELS BY CAPTAIN R. F. BURTON. 


EXPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS of 


the BRAZIL; with a full Account of the Gold and Diamond Mines: also, 
Canoeing down Fifteen Hundred Miles of the Great River Sad Francisco from 
Sabaré to the Sea. By Captain Ricnarp F. Burton, F.R.G.S., &c. &c. 
2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and Illustrations. (Yow ready. 


THE LIFE of EDMUND KEAN. From 


Published and Original Sources. By F. W. Hawkins. 2 vols. 8vo. 
[Now ready. 


MAXIMS by a MAN of the WORLD. By the Author of 
“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” In 1 vol. (Ready this day. 


ENGLISH PHOTOGRAPHS. By Aw American. 1 vol. 8vo. 
BRITISH or, Political Sketches, Past and 


J. Ewine vol. post 8vo. 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ALL BUT LOST: a Novel. By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “ The March to Magdala.” $ vols. [Ready this day. 


A LONDON ROMANCE. By Cmartes H. 


Ross, Author of “‘ The Pretty Widow,” &c. In 3 vols, (Ready this day. 
IN SILK ATTIRE: a Novel. By Wirtram 
Buack, Author of “ Love, or Marriage.” 3 vols. [Ready this day. 


JOHN TWILLER: a Romance of the Heart. 
By D. P. StaRKEY, LL.D. 1 vol. [Ready this day. 
UNDER LOCK and KEY: a Novel. By Tuomas Semone, 

ust ready. 


Author of “ Brought to Light,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE DOCTOR of BEAUWEIR. By 
Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” &c. 2 vols. 


MAD: a Story of Dust and Ashes. By Groree MAnvitie 
Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken,” &c. 3 vols. 


THE TOWN-TALK of CLYDA: a Novel. By the Author of 


“ One Foot in the Grave.” 2 vols. 


BURIED ALONE: a Story. By A New Writer. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR NOVELS, 

To be had at all Booksellers’ and at every Railway Stall in the Kingdom, 
THE SAVAGE CLUB PAPERS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. 
THE ROCK AHEAD. BLACK SHEEP. 

THE PRETTY WIDOW. BARREN HONOUR. 
MISS FORRESTER. SWORD AND GOWN. 


Now ready, 6s. the Cheap Edition of 


THE ADVENTURES of DOCTOR BRADY. 


By W. H. LL.D. 
Also, now ready, uniform with the above, 8s. 
BRAKESPEARE; or, the Fortunes of a Free 


Lance. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE : 


Monthly. 1s. The First, Second, and Third Volumes, elegantly bound in blue 
cloth, gilt, are now ready, each "8s, Cases for Binding may be had of the 


Publishers, each Is. 6d. All the back Numbers are kept in stock, and may be | 
Bookseller. 


had at the Office, or of any 


NOTICE.—AUSTIN FRIARS, a New Serial 


Story, by the Author of “ George Geith,” will commune in the Next Number 
of TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


SOLE UNABRIDGED AND AUTHENTIC REPORT. 
On Wednesday, 24th instant, is. 


THE GREAT NUNNERY CASE: SAURIN »v. STARR | 
and KENNEDY. With Preface by James Grant, Esq., Author of “* God is Love,” &c. 
London: Warp, Lock, & Tyer, Pate Tnoster Row. 


Fifth Edition, revised, 3s. 6d.; by post, 44 Stamps. 


ON SMOKY CHIMNEYS: their Cure and Prevention. By 


Frepverice jun., Author of “ Our Domestic &e. 
London : Harvwicxe, 192 Piccadilly, W. 


BEUNET, Le Manuel du Libraire (the Booksellers? and 
Traded Amateurs’ Guide), 5 vols. imp. 8vo., last Brussels Edition, published at 40s., price 14s. 


London : G. Dasrxu, Foreign Bookseller, 10 Museum Street, W.C. 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


’ 

HER MAJESTY’S TOWER. By W. 
Hepworrn Dixon. Dedicated, by Express Permission, to the Queen. Third 
Edition, 1 vol. 8vo. 15s. 

“This charming volume will be the most permanently ya of all Mr. Dixon's works. 
Under the — rent of 60 practised a master of our English a the story of the Tower 
becomes more fascinating an the daintiest of romances.” — 

“From first to last this fi volume with new y information and original 

thous ht, with poetry and Pi cture.”’—Morning Post. 

* We earnestly re d this volume to those in d 
instruction, at once solid and refined. It is a most eloquent and | historical narrative. 
Daily Telegraph. 


“ This, interesting book is as fascinating as a good novel, yet it has all the truth of 


hist ry.”"—D. News. 
Wes cn commend Mr. Dixon's work. It will enhance his reputation. The waaty 


“ We can highly recom: 
is charmingly written. It is likely to one of the most popular contributions pb i 


“It is impossible to praise too highly this most entrancing history. A better book has 
seldom been issued to the world.” —Star, 
“A work of a at value. It cannot fail to be largely popular, and to maintain its author's 
reputation.” 
A valuable and attractive addition to our historical literature ; one which, from the nature 
tie materials, and its bright and vivid method of treatment, is certain to interest as well as 
to instruct the reader.” —London Review. 


LUCREZIA BORGIA, Duchess of Ferrara : 


a Biography. Illustrated by Rare and Unpublished Documents. By WILLIAM 
GILBERT. 2 vols. with Porcrait, 21s. 
“ An admirable and entertaining work. The public cannot fail to be delighted we *” 


“ An entertaining book, devoted to a vindication of the famous Lucrezia a Borgia.” 
Daily News. 


THE GLADSTONE GOVERNMENT: being 


Cabinet Pictures. By A TEMPLAR. 1 vol. 8vo. 


LODGE’S PEERAGE and 


for 1869. Under the Especial Patronage of Her Majesty, Corrected by the 
Nobility, and containing all the New Creations. — ition, 
1 vol. with the Arms beautifully engraved, bound, 31s. 64. 
“ A work which corrects all errors of Soreee works. It isa most useful ‘publication.”"— Times. 
“The most faithful record we possess of the aristocracy of the day.” —Post. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
KITTY. By M. Bernam EDWARDS, Author 


of “ A Winter with the Swallows,” “Dr. Jacob,” &c. 


META’S FAITH. By the patsy of “St. 


Olave’s.” 3 vols. 


“The perusal of Meta’s Faith’ has afforded us vhcloremp visesera, The tale creates strong 
interest E the naturalness and force of its d 
“ This book contains many of the excellences of the (oc — novels of the class to which it 
belongs. It is fairly readable from first to last.”—Saturday 
“A very interesting and attractive story, worthy of the accomplished author of * St. Olave’s.” 
Every character has a distinct individuality.” "—Sun, 
“A very charming story. Its popularity is certain.”—Star. 


ONLY an EARL. By the Countess Pisant. 


“ There is in this story much that is original, and a good deal that evinces talent.""—Observer. 


WIFE and CHILD. By Miss Wurrry. 3 vols. 


“ This book is decidedly worth reading. The story is interesting.”"—A thenawum. 


SECOND EDITION of KATHLEEN. By 


the Author of ‘“* Raymond’s Heroine.” 3 vols. 


“ We cordially recommend ‘ Kathleen * to the notice of b aan lt ,It is one of the best 
novels, either by a male or female hand, that we have read for some time.”"—7imes. 


TRIALS of an HEIRESS. By the Hon. Mrs. 


GIFFORD. 3 vols. [February 26. 


of amusement and 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT THE 
LIBRARIES. 


ONE FOOT ON SHORE. By the Author of 


“ Flirts and Flirts.” 3 vols. 


BREEZIE LANGTON: a Story of ’52 to ’55. 


By HAWLEY Smart. 3 vols. 


“ Lively sketches of fashionable life in town and 
and horror— 


, and scenes of romantic interest 
the battle-fields of the Crimea and the ~ 


Scutari.”—Sun. 


THE RIVALS; or, Love and War. By the 


Author of “‘ Noddebo 


an Illustrated | 


Just ready, 


THE GIRLS of FEVERSHAM. By Frorence 


Marryat, Author of “ Nelly Brooke,” &c. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


Now ready, Is. 6d. 
HE ESTABLISHED CHURCH of IRELAND, Past and 
With of “ Ireland and her Servile War,” | 
F.R. a Royal Established Church, Ireland. 
London : W. Rivewa y, Piccadilly. Dublin : Honors, Surra, & Foster, 104 Grafton Street. 


This day is published, Sixth Edition, cloth, 38s. 
DDISON on the LAW of CONTRACTS. — By Lewis W. 


Cave, Esq., of the Inner Temple, 
Srevens & Sons, 26 Bell Yard, imetoien 


In a Folio Volume, printed on toned A ped ond bandovnety bound, with gilt cover 


THe ABYSSINIAN EXPEDITION, with 100 Illustrations. 


faved, em Shetchen by Gas Astists Correspondents of the “ Illustrated 
Published at the Office, 198 Strand, W.C. And to be had of all Booksellers. 
THE RECTOR’S ADDRESS. 


day is published, 6d. 


ADDRESS by by the Richt. Hon. JAMES MONCREIEF on 
Installation as Lord Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 
| Edinburgh : Epmonston & Dovotas. London: Hamuron, Apams, & Co, 
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The Saturday Review. 


Monthly, Is. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. CXIII. (for MARCH). 


CONTENTS : 
1. PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S “ODDS AND ENDS OF ALPINE LIFE.” 
2. “ ESTELLE RUSSELL.” Continued. 
3. PROFESSOR SEELEY on “ MILTON’S POETRY.” 
4, MR. FRANCIS GALTON on “ HEREDITARY GENIUS.” 
5. MISS ROSSETTI’S “ THE BETTER COUNTRY.” Three Sonncts. 


6. “ CAPTAIN GEORGE AND THE LITTLE 
onclu 


7. THE LADIES’ CRY, “ NOTHING TO DO.” 
8. “JOHN KEBLE.” ByA.P.58. 


NEW BOOKS. 
ON LABOUR: its Wrongful Claims and 


Rightful Dues; Actual Present and Possible Future. By W.'T. THORNTON, 
Author of “A Plea for Peasant Proprietors.” S8vo. 14s. (This day. 


REV. THOMAS BINNEY’S SERMONS 


PREACHED at the KING’S WEIGH HOUSE CHAPEL from 1829 to 1869. 
8vo, 10s, 6d. (This day, 


A HISTORY of the ABYSSINIAN EXPE- 


DITION. By CLEMENTs R. MARKHAM, F.S.A. With a Chapter by Lieut. W. 
F. Pripeavux, containing an Account of the Mission and Captivity of Mr. 
Rassam Companions. 8vo. with Maps, &c., ids. 


IDYLLS and EPIGRAMS. Chiefly from the 


Greek Anthology. By RicharD GARNET. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. (This day. 


MEDICINE in MODERN TIMES; or, Dis- 


courses delivered at a Meeting of the British Medical Association at Oxford. 
By Dr. Stokes, Dr. Acland, Professor Rolleston, Professor Haughton, and 
Dr. — — a Report on Mercury by Dr, HUGHES BENNETT. ne Svo. 
price 7s, This day. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


LEOPOLD the FIRST, KING of the BEL- 


GIANS. With Notes and Memoirs of Contemporary Events and Persons 
from Authentic and Unpublished Documents. By THEODORE JusTE. Trans- 
lated, under the Provisions of the International Copyright Treaty, by Robert 
Buiack, A.M. 2 vols. 8vo. Portraits, 28s. 
“ A readable biography of the wise and good King Leopold is certain to be sobd jn Baghent.” 
svews. 
,. A more by 4 contribution to historical literature has not for a long while been 


“ The wuthor has ee: n industry in his collection of correspondence, and accomplished his 


task in au enth He moreover writes agreeably, and sometimes even eloquently.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ Of great value to the future historian, and will interest politicians even now.” dedi 
‘pectator. 


“ The subject is of interest, and the story is masepted without excess of enthusiasm or depre- 
¢iation. ‘The translation by Mr. Bluck is yet not without a graceful 
ease. This end is not often attained in tranelations 90 nearly verbal as this; the book itself 
Geserves to become popular in England.” —A thenceum. 


SECOND EDITION. 


THE LIFE and ADVENTURES of JOHN 


JAMES AUDUBON, the Naturalist. Edited by Rosert BucHANAN. 8vo. 
with Portrait, 15s. 


“ A readable book, with many interesting and some thrilling pages in it."—A thenceum. 

“From first to last the biography teems with i 8, with or 
perilous incidents, with curious gossip, with picturesque description.’ aly News 

* But, as we have said, phen yoed aenre write as well as draw ; and while his portfolio was a 
con a number of spir sketches of the places which canno 
interest and even to delight the reader." —Zxaminer. 


SECOND EDITION. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WINDOWS. By J. 
HAIN FriswE.t. Second and Cheaper Edition, uniform with “ The Gentle 
Life.” 1 vol. small 8vo. 6s. 

“ The old of a window in the bosom to render the soul of man visibl ; hat 
honest = manifold reason to wish for.” — Pope's Letters, December 13. 18 

“ We have not read a cleverer or more entertaining book for a long time.’ soon er. 

“ Some of the little ou are very graceful and tender, but Mr. Friswell’s style is always 


ht and pleasant, - * Other People’s Windows ’ is just the book to lie upon the drawing- 


ADI took tia fora vacant hour, and one for th t 
Lom = profitable for the vast majority of 


SECOND EDITION. 


WALKS in the BLACK COUNTRY and 


its GREEN BORDERLAND. By Euinu Burarirr. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, fcp. Svo. 6s. 
*,* A few Copies of the Octavo Edition may be had, price 12s. 
“His delight in the beauties of English cone. the mild and tender radiance of English 
skies and suns, which he thinks superior to American, and the storied buildings of old English 


towns, kindlesin the reader a pleasure ae equal to the writer's. ‘The volume is a charm 
one, and should be widely "Daily News. ms 


that 
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LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, AND MARSTON, CROWN BUILDINGS, 
188 FLEET STREET. 


_ oy 20, 1869, 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: 
Theological, Literary, and Social. 


Coytents ron MARCH: 
1 7E =e RELIGIONS: the Religion of the Bible and the Religion of the 
ure! 
2. THE CULTIVATION OF THE SPEAKING VOICE. By Joun Hotran. 


3. AND EPISCOPAL VOTES IN THE IRIS 
T.—Part Ll. By W. D.D. Pan. 


4. BOLINGBROKE. By the Rev. Jonn Hont. 
5. ON THE STUDY OF SCIENCE BY WOMEN. By Lynia Ernastixe Becker, 


6. THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN THE CATECHISM, By 
Professor Con1ncton. 


7. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


NEW BOOKS. 
HOMER’S ILIAD. In English Rhymed 


Verse. By CHARLES MEnIvVALE, D.C.L. 2 vols. 9 4to. [Next week, 


THE NEW TESTAMENT. A Revision of 


the Authorized Version. By Henry ALForD, D.D., Dean of Canter! 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready, 


PRIMEVAL MAN: being an Examination of 


some I. ecent Speculations. By the Duke of ARGYLL. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d, 


[Next week, 
THE PRESENCE of CHRIST. By the Rey, 
A. W. Toro? >. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. [Next week, 


THE TRAGEDIES of ASCHYLOS. A 


New Translation, with a Biographical Essay and an Appendix of Rhymed 
Choral Odes. By E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 


[Now ready, 


TWILIGHT HOURS. A Legacy of Verse. 


By Saran WILLIAMS (SADIE). With a Memoir by E. H. PLumprre, M.A, 
Crown 8vo. 5s. [Now ready. 


CHILD-WORLD. By the Authors of, and 


uniform with, “ Poems Written for a Child.” Square 32mo. with Illustra- 
tions, 3s. 6d. 


POEMS. By Menetza Bute Smeptey. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 
andy above aly spontaneous comand of riythin that non of the pete equipment 


“ Miss Smedley is a poet of some standing, and her volume, containin, Ti ‘Seery of of Queen 
Isabel, game evidence of — ‘ought to met with wider 
recognition...... er smaller pieces are rem: e for real and mature or: of thought, 
the flower of an exacting discipline of intellect.” Pall Mail Gazette, ad 


THE LEGENDS of KING ARTHUR and 


his KNIGHTS of the ROUND TABLE. Compiled and arranged by J. T. K. 
Small 8vo. cloth, 1s. 6d. ; paper cover, 1s. 


“The nt little work will, we think, be lar with Soquaend peat Cony- 
beare's and Sir Edw: ard Strachey's editions w: ith scholars." 


THE WORKS of ALFRED TENNYSON, 

D.C.L., Poet-Laureate. 

1. POEMS. Small 8vo. 9s. 

2. MAUD, and other Poems. Small svo. 5s. 

3. IN MEMORIAM. Small 8vo. 6s. 

4. THE PRINCESS: a Medley. Small 8vo. 5s. 

5. IDYLLS OF THE KING. Small 8vo. 7s. 

6. ENOCH ARDEN, &c. Small 8vo. 6s. 

7. SELECTION FROM THE ABOVE WORKS. Square 8vo. 5s. 


STRAHAN & CO., PUBLISHERS, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


UNIFORM WITH “AIDS TO FAITH.” 


Now ready, Second Edition, 8vo. 12s, 


PRINCIPLES at STAKE: Essays on Church Ques- 
tions of the Day. By Various Wrirers. Edited by Grorcr HENRY 
Sumver, M.A., Rector of Old Alresford, Hants, and Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Winchester. 


List OF CONTRIBUTORS : 
Benjamin Shaw, M.A., Trinity Coll., Cambridge. 
Lord Arthur Hervey, M. A., Archdeacon of Sudbury. 
R. Payne Smith, D.D., Regius Professor of —— at Oxford. 
Alexander R. Grant, M. A., Rector of Hite! 
Rev. G. H. Sumner, M. A., Rector of Old 
T. D. Bernard, M.A., Canon of Wells. 
Arthur Mills, M.A., Balliol Coll., Oxford. 
George Salmon, D. D., Regius Professor of Divinity, Dublin. 
W. G. Humphry, B. D., Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
J.8. Howson, D.D., Dean of Chester. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


Now ready, 8vo. 


A RESIDENCE in BULGARIA; or, Notes on the 


Resources and Administration of Turkey— the Condition and Character, 
Manners, Customs, and of the Christian and Mussulman Populas 
tions, with reference to the Eastern Question. By 8. G. B. St. Cuam and 
Cuar.es A. BROPHY. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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February 20, 1869.] 


POPULAR EDITIONS. 


« Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are the 
most useful after all. A man will often look at them, and be tempted to go on, when 
he would have been Srightened at books of @ larger size and of a more erudite 
appearance.” —DR. JOuUNSON. 


The following are now ready: 


THE HISTORICAL WORKS of HENRY 


HALLAM. With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 
10 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. Containing the : 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols, 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Peace 


of Utrecht to the Peace of Versailles, 1713-83. By Lord Manon (Earl | 
Stanhope). 7 vols, post 8vo. each 5s. | 


| 
> 
THE HISTORICAL WORKS of DEAN | 
MILMAN. With tie Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 15 | 
vols, post 8vo. each 6s, Containing: , 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. | 
HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


THE HISTORY of the UNITED NETHER. 


LANDS, from the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ | 
Truce, 1609. By J. Lorurop Mottey, D.C.L. 4 vols. post 8vo. with 
Portraits, each 6s. 


A CHOICE EDITION of POPULAR 


ADVENTURES and TRAVELS. 6 vols. post 8vo. each 7s. Gd. ! 
Containing : 
CURZON'S MONASTERIES OF THE LEVANT. 
LORD DUFFERIN'S HIGH LATITUDES. 
HEAD'S BRUNNEN OF NASSAU. 
LAYARD'’S NINEVEH AND ITS REMAINS, 
LAYARD’S NINEVEH AND BABYLON, 
PARKYN’S LIFE IN ABYSSINIA. 


LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS, and 


Keepers of the Great Seal of England, from the Earliest Times till the 

Reign of George the Fourth. By Lord CamrsBett, LL.D. With the 

= latest Corrections and Additions. 10 vols. crown 8vo. 
6s. 


Vil 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHIES. By Samven 


Smites. 5 vols. post 8vo. each 6s. Containing: | 
SELF-HELP. 
IRON WORKERS AND TOOL MAKERS. \ 
BRINDLEY AND THE EARLY ENGINEERS, | 
GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. | 
THOMAS TELFORD. | 


Vill ' 


ANNALS of the WARS of the XVIIIth and | 


XIXth CENTURIES, 1700-1815. Compiled from the most Authentic 

Histories of the Period. By Sir Epwarp Cust, D.C.L, 9 vols. post 

8vo. with Maps, each 5s, | 
| 


THE STUDENT’S MANUALS: a Series of 


Historical Class Books for Advanced Scholars. Post 8vo. with Ilus- 
trations, each 7s. Gd. Containing : | 
HUME'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
PEARSON'S HISTORY OF FRANCE, j 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
LIDDELL’S HISTORY OF ROME. 
GIBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, | 
SMITH’S OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
SMITH’S NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. | 
BEVAN’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
BEVAN’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. | 
MARSH’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
SHAW’S ENGLISH LITERATURE. | 
SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
| 


THE PRIVATE LIFE, MANNERS, and | 


CUSTOMS of the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. By Sir J. GarpNer 
WILErINson. 2 vols, post 8vo. with 500 Woodcuts, 12s, 


| 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. | 


NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY of GRANT'S CAMPAIGN for. 


the CAPTURE of RICHMOND, 1864—1865; with an Outline of the 
Previous Course of the American Civil War. By Cannon. 


TTRENCH’S REALITIES of IRISH LIFE. 


Second Edition, now ready, price 21s. 


ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the 


HUMAN MIND. By James Mit, A New Edition, with Notes by ALEX- 
ANDER BaIN, ANDREW FINDLATER, and GEORGE GrRore. Edited, with additional 
Notes, by JoHN STUART MILL, 2 vols, Svo. [Nearly ready. 


\V[EMOIRS of BARON BUNSEN. By his 


Widow, FRANCES Baroness BUNSEN. Second Edition, abridged and corrected. 
2 vols. crown 8vo. Portraits, 21s. 


HISTORY of the LIFE and TIMES of 


EDWARD III. By LoneMAN. With 9 Maps and Plans, 8 Plates, 
and 16 Woodcut Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


[THE TALE of the GREAT PERSIAN 


WAR, from the Histories of Herodotus. By the Rev. Gro, W. Cox, M.A. 
Second Edition, revised. Fep, 8vo. 3s, 6d, 


(THE THREE FOUNTAINS: a Fairy Epic 


of Euboea; with other Verses. By the Author of “ The Afterg! 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 


(THE AFTERGLOW: Songs and Sonnets for 


my Friends, By the Author of “The Three Fountains.” Second Edition, 
Fep. 8vo. 5s, 


THE ODYSSEY of HOMER. Translated 


into Blank Verse by G. W. EpainTox. Vol. I. 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d, 


MATERIALS for a HISTORY of OIL 


PAINTING. By Sir CHARLES LOCKE EASTLAKE, sometime President of 
the Royal Academy. Vol. II, 8vo. I4s. 


THE LIFE of FRANZ SCHUBERT. 


Translated from the German of K. von by A. D. CoLERIpGr, 
M.A. With an Appendix by G. Grove, Esq. 2 vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


(THE THEORY of OCULAR DEFECTS 


and of SPECTACLES. Translated from the German of Dr, H. SCHEFFLER, 
by R. B. Carrer. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


HOLMES on the SURGICAL TREAT- 


MENT of CHILDREN’S DISEASES. Second Edition, revised, with new 
Chapters on Orthopsedic Surgery and Paracentesis Thoracis, 8vo. Llustrations. 
(On Thursday next, 


(HE FEMALL GLORY: Life of the B. 


Virgin. By A. Srarrorp. New Edition, with an Essay on the Cultus of 
the B. V. M., and Fac-similes of the Original Illustrations. Edited by the Rev. 
SHIPLEY, M.A, Fep. 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


(THE FORMATION of CHRISTENDOM. 


PART the SECOND. By T. W. ALLigs. vo. 12s. 


HORNE'S INTRODUCTION to the HOLY 


SCRIPTURES. Twelfth Edition, as last corrected and brought up to the 
existing state of Biblical Knowledge; with Maps, Woodcuts, and Fac-similes. 
4 vols, Svo. 42s. 


(COMMENTARIES on the HISTORY, 


CONSTITUTION, and CHARTERED FRANCHISES of the CITY of 
—_—. a Gerorcr Norton. ‘Third Edition, revised, with a copious INDEX. 
8vo. price 


(THE NORTHERN HEIGHTS of LONDON: 


Historical Associations of Hampstead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Hornsey, and 
21 


Islington. By WILLIAM Howrrr. Square crown 8vo. with 40 Woodcuts, 21s. 


‘(THE POLAR WORLD: a Popular Descrip- 


tion of Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic Regions of the Globe. 
By ~ GrorGE HarTWiG. With Maps, Illustrations in Colours, and Woodcuts, 


8vo, 21s. 


HORSE and MAN. By C. S. Marcu 
Puitupps, Author of “ Jurisprudence,” &c. Fep. §vo. 28. 64. [Next week. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, READER, and DYER. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[February 20, 1869. 


Nearly ready, Popular Edition, crown $vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE EARLY YEARS 
OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 
With Two Portraits on Steel by WILLIAM HOLL. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CU., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


MR. BROWNING’S NEW POEM. 


On the 26th inst., Vol. IV. (completing the Work), fep. 8vu. 7s. Gd. 


THE RING AND THE BOOK. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


NEW UNIFORM AND STANDARD EDITION OF 
MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. each 7s. 6d. 

On the 26th inst. 


THE BOOK OF SNOBS; 


AND 


SKETCHES AND TRAVELS IN LONDON. 


Complete in 1 vol. with Illustrations by the Author. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, with 5 Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 


THAT BOY OF NORCOTT’S. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


2 vols. imperial 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, handsomely bound in cloth, 42s. 


THE HISTORY OF ART. 


By Dr. WILHELM LUBKE, Professor of the History of Art. 
Translated by F. E. BUNNETT. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Nearly ready, crown 8vo. 


THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 


By the Rev. HENRY T. EDWARDS, B.A. Oxon, 
Vicar of Aberdare. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


CULTURE AND ANARCHY: 


An Essay in Political and Social Criticism. 


| 
| 
| 


Just published, in 1 large 4to. vol. 240 pp. cloth, 42s. 


A COMPARATIVE DICTIONARY 
THE NON-ARYAN LANGUAGES 
INDIA AND HIGH ASIA. 


With a Dissertation on the Aboriginal Races. 


BEING A LEXICON OF ONE IIUNDRED AND FORTY-FOUR TONGUES 
ILLUSTRATING TURANIAN SPEECH. ? 


By W. W. HUNTER, B.A., M.RAS. 
Ifon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc.; Author of the “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” 


OPINIONS OF ‘TILES INDIAN PRESS, 


pent in purchasi 
ustrial strength 


* But Mr. Hunter is something over and beyond a mere collector of vocabularies. He isa 
worthy successor of that noble school of politicals, so weil portrayed by Kaye, who have built 
up and administered this great Indian Empire. His * Annals of Rural Bengal’ showed a 
practical mastery of his subject, and the political portion of the preliminary matter to this 
Comparative Dictionary opens up questions of the greatest importance to our future 
government of the country—questions which will, we trust, be taken up as earnestly iu this 
couutry as they promise to be at home."’"—Jndian Daily News. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PREss. 


“ Though the pages of glossary contained in this volume are not more than 186, it must yet 
be pronounced a prodigious work, the conception of which was courazeous, the execution 
jaborious in the extreme, and the rapid completion marveilous. ‘l’o give the representatives of 
186 English words in 120 Non-Aryan languazes, the very names of nine-tenths of which are 
absolutely unknown to most professed philvlogists, is a tusk which few of the most active men, 
seeking an outlet fur pent-up energies, would sct themselves, and to which fewer still would 
dedicate the few remaining months of an Indian furlouzh in Ensiand.”’—Saturdau Review. 

“ Mr. Hunter has prefixed to the body of his work a * dis -ertation * which it is within our 
competence to appreciate, and which we unhesitating| contain one of the most 


tator. 


mely p to 
i important generalizations from a series of apparently isolated fucts ever contributed to Indian 


‘portrait. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60 PATERNCSTER ROW. 


Crown 8vo. with Illustrations by Houghton and Zwecker, 5s. 


KRILOF AND HIS FABLES. 


By W. R. 8. RALSTON. 


SATURDAY REVIEW. 

Krilof is, at last, fortunate in a translator who does him justice, and that in a language un- 
decaying and ever widening its limits. To avail l of a metaphor from Mr. Ralston's 
Pretace, his prose-rendering of Krilof's fables has every token of » “ photographer's fidelity,” 
though it avoids with singular skill what he deprecates as the ungainliness of a * photographic 

it."’ Conversant with Russian life and Russian literature, he has been able te secure for 
his volume the most competent revision; und a natural ease, united with enthusiusm for his 
subject, has fitted him to a nicety tor the task he has undertaken........ ‘The secret of Krilof's 
wonderful popularity lies in the remarkable freshness and originality of his matter, and in the 
clear and lively manner in which home-truths are cast into the form of apologues, recalling 
with marvellous faithfulness the patent characteristics of the varied scenes wherewith theit 
author was familiar........ ‘The traus!ator has found a house full of “ pearis and diamonds,” 
and, with the help of publisher and illustrator, has displayed his treasures in a fit and tasteful 
setting. 

LONDON REVIEW. 

We have to thank Mr. Ralston for having given to English readers a very charming and 
interesting book. The transiation is obviously simple, clear, and terse in phraseology. We 

ould add, too, that the volume is illustrated by a number of small wood-engravings, some of 
which are so delicately and p: lly drawn as to remind one of Meissonnicr. 

MORNING STAR. 

Krilof is always lively and agreeable, often tender and humorous, and not seldom witty. 

For this reason, he is to be read for his own sake as much as for that of his nationality. 
ATHEN.£UM. 


Every fresh year, by enlarging our knowledge of the literature of the common people of 
Russia, lessens our somewhut scandalous ignorance of the temper, cenius, and aspirations of 
the humbler classes of the race, for whose amusement and mural guidance Krilot wrote the 


, thoughtful and pungent fables, which Mr. Kalston—a scholar whose familiarity with Kussia 
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A NEW STORY BY CHARLES READE, 
Entitled 
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| 


and the Russians is rare in an knglishman—has translated closely and conscientiously trom 
their original language. In this respect the present volume differs from several of our English 
renderings of Russian books, which, whilst professing to have been made from the original 
tongue, have been nothing else than translations of transiations—English reproductions of 

which the finest qualities of the first writers are but faintly 
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i “ We are unwilling to let this morning pass without expressin:: our sense of the great vlue 
of the service done by Mr. Hunter, not only to literature, but to the Government of this 
e ee | country, by the publication of the work in question........1¢ would hardly be tou much to say 
a ' that, had the facts now stated so forcibly by him been properly «ppreciated from the iirst, the 
disastrous episode of 1857 would probabiy have been avoided.” — Lug ishman, 
“In his splendid Comparative Dictionary of the Languaves of Lidia High Asia, and in 
—_— the political and linguistic Dissertation with whieh it opens, Mr. W. W, Hunter has more than 
ce — peer pene redeemed the promise which he gave in his* Annals of Rural Benzal’ of ripe scholarship and 
: | the hignest form of literary excellence........Mr. Hunter reviews and puts in a proper form 
= | ee a policy which was often on the lips of Anglo-Indians after the Mutiny, and which was more 
3 4 than once discussed in these columns. Why should the Hill tribes or the Aboriginal races not 
be so elevated and ine in our military and civil udministration as to form a counter. 
| poise to the Hindu and Mussalman elements ?"—Sriend of Lndia. 
et, “ Each of the governing classes has in its turn robbed the lower of their rights, and assisted 
= L| in keeping them down as lapsed races. It is with the oie eae ers object of restoring these 
ie | lapsed races to civilization and to the world that Mr. Hunter has devoted his time, talents, and 
; money. The prefatory Dissertation to the Dictionary is one which ought to be in the hands of 
! | every official in India, and we think that the public money would be well s a 
Fi and distributing copies of a book so calculated to add to the military and in of 
the country.”— Madras Atheneum. 
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THIRTY-FIRST EDITION FOR 1869. 


This Peerage and Baronetage is the only complete book of the kind extant. It gives the historical and genealogical account and present state of 
all the Peers and Baronets, with their armorial bearings engraved and described. It furnishes full details respecting all the Archbishops and Bishops, 
and their families. It enters fully into the subject of precedence, and sets forth all the Rolls, Authorizations, and Usages which regulate it; Foreign 
Titles borne by British Subjects ; Peerages recently Extinct and Dormant; the Orders of Knighthood, with their Insignia depicted and explained ; the 
List of Knights, and Knights Bachelors; the Mottoes of all the Peers and Baronets, with Translations and Illustrations ; and an Alphabetical List of 
the Seats and Mansions. ‘The above are the main features of the work, and such a combined and immense amount of information as book contains 
would be vainly sought for in any other Peerage or Baronetage, past or present. 


Just published, 1 vol. royal 8vo. 42s.a New and Enlarged Edition of 


SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 


(C.B. LL.D. Ulster King of Arms) 
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SIR BERNARD BURKE’S 


(C.B. LL.D. Ulster King of Arms) 


LANDED GENTRY OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


“ A work of this kind is of a national value, Its utility is not merely temporary, {| “ The whole forms a fine and full account of the gentry of these realms—of that 
but it will exist and be acknowledged as long as the families whose names and —+" 
genealogies are recorded in it continue to form an integral portion of the English | ang brilliancy of achievements, to take foremost rank among the lesser nobility of 


constitution.” —/ost. Europe.’ ”’—Jilustrated London News. 
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New Edition, post 8vo. with Illustrations, cloth, 6s. New Edition, demy 8vo. with Map, cloth, Ss. 
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Arthur's. | Garrick. Royal Yacht Squaercn. 
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Bowie's Sealer United service. | Themes Yacht. By DENHAM ROBINSON, of the War Office. 
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Carlton. | New Club, Edinburgh. | United University. 
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‘helteuhaim and Giou- | New University. Whitehall, | ‘usi 
_,_cestershire, Oxford and Cambridge. | White's, Or, Church Music Book. 
Civil Service. Portland, ' Windham. | 


Containing plainly written Illustrations of the Common Prayer Book ; Hints to 

Gleres men of forming ot the Finging in their 

urches ; Plain Instructions in an ns in ging ; Village Lectures 
AND A TREATISE ON THE GAME BY J. 6, | onPsimeay ana Singing. “my 

** The L . " 1 3s. 6d., m Tunes—the Gregorian Tones in every variety of form—and a choice Collection 

of Anthems by Goldwin, Okeland, Haselton, Weldon, Batten, Rogers, Aldrich, &c. 
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[February 20, 1869, 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, 


GENERAL FURNISHING 


IRONMONGER, 


BY APPOINTMENT TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


SENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND POST PAID. 


It contains upwards of 700 Illustrations of his unrivalled Stock of 


STERLING SILVER AND ELECTRO PLATE, 
NICKEL SILVER and 

BRITANNIA METAL GOODS, 
DISH-COVERS, HOT-WATER DISHES, 
STOVES AND FENDERS, 

MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


KITCHEN RANGES, 

LAMP GASELIERS, 

TEA TRAYS, 

URNS AND KETTLES, 
TABLE CUTLERY, 

CLOCKS AND CANDELABRA, 


With Lists of Prices, and Plans of the 


BATHS AND TOILET WARE, 
IRON AND BRASS BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING AND BED HANGINGS, 
BEDROOM CABINET FURNITURE, 
TURNERY GOODS, &c. 


TWENTY LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, 


At 39 OXFORD STREET; 1, la, 2,3, & 4 NEWMAN STREET; 4, 5, & 6 PERRY’S PLACE, 
and 1 NEWMAN YARD, LONDON, W. 


HE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 
SILVER.—The real NICKEL SILVER, intro- 
duced more than Thirty years ago by WILLIAM 
8. BURTON, when Plated by the Patent Process of 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all comparison the 
very best article next to sterling silver that can be em- 
ployed as snch, either usefully or ornamentally, as by no 
possible test can it be distinguished from real silver. 


A small, useful Set, guaranteed of First Quality for 


finish and durability, as follows: 
le 
3 
| “A | 
12 Table Forks....| 1100/2 10/2 20/2 50 
12 Table Spoons ..| 1100/2 10!2 20/2 50 
12 Dessert Forks..| 1 20/1 70)/1100/1110 
12 Dessert Spoons.| 1 20/1 70/1100,1110 
12 Tea Spoons .... 140 1900/1 10/1 20 
6 Egg Spoons, gilt 
90 120 120 13 6 
2 Sauce Ladles .. 60 80 80 80 
1 Gravy Spoon . 60 86 90) 96 
2 Salt Spoons, gilt 
30 40 40, 46 
1 Mustard Spoon, | 
gilt bowl .... 16 20 oO. 23 
1 Pair of Sugar \ 
TORRE 26) 36. 36 40 
1 Pair of Fish | 
Carvers,..... 1996/1 30,1 530 
1 Butter Knif 30 40 40) 43 
1 Soup Ladle .... 100 120 40, 150 
1 Sugar Sifter 30) 46 
Total...... | 9 16/11 160 112 86 13 26 
Any article to be had singly at ~ prices. An 
Oak Chest, to contain the above, lative num- 


ber of Knives, &c., £2 15s. . 
A Second Quality of Fiddle Pa‘‘ern : 
Table Spoons and Forks.... £1 2 0 per Doz. 
Dessert Spoons and Forks. 916 0 - 
Tea Spoons....... 010 0 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Dish Covers and Corner Dishes, 
Cruct and Liqueur Frames, &c., at proportionate prices. 
All kinds of Re-plating done by the Patent Process. 


ENDERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, | 


and CHIMNEY-PIECES.—Buyers of the above 
are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S SHOW-ROOMS. They contain such 
an assortment of Fenders, Stoves, Ranges, Chimney- 
jieces, Fire-irons, and General Ironmongery, as cannot 
approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, 
beauty of design, or exquisiteness of workmanship. 
Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 8s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with standards, 7s. to 
£5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. to £11; ditto, with rich 
ormolu ornaments, from £3 4s, to £18; Chimney- 
pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 4s. 3d. 
the set to £4 4s. The Burton and all other Patent 
Stoves with radiating hearth-p! 


AMPS of ALL SORTS and PAT- 

4 TERNS. — WILLIAM 8S. BURTON invites 
inspection of this Season’s SHOW of LAMPS. The 
collection of French Moderateur Lamps, carefully 
selected at Paris, defies competition. The prices vary 
from 7s, to £7 7s. Each Lamp is guaranteed perfect, 
but to ensure their proper action, WILLIAM §&, 
BURTON supplies Pure Colza Oil at the Wholesale 
Price, 3s. bay od gallon. Lamps of all other descrip- 
tions are on Show in great variety. 


REDDING MANUFACTURED on the 


Premises, and guaranteed by WILLIAM 5. 
BURTON, 


3 Feet Feet 5 
For BEDsTEADS, WIDE | Inches) Feet. 


Best Straw Paillasses ...... 130 150 18 0 
Best French Alva Mattresses 130 160 18 0 
Best Cotton Flock Mattresses} 186|1 26/1 66 
Coloured Wool Mattresses..| 1 00/1 50/1 86 
Best Brown Wool Mattresses} 1 56|1116/1146 
Best Brown Do., extra thick| 1 
Good White Wool Mattresses} 1140/2 30/2 70 
Extra Super Do. Do. ......| 3 00,3130/)4 10 
Good Horse Hair Do.......|2 66 
Extra Super Do. ..........;3 10;3180/ 4100 
German Spring HairStuffing| 3126|)4 76/4150 
Extra Super Do. ......... -|4100'5100/6 00 
French Wool and Hair Mat- 
tress for use over spring.. | 2170/3150 4 40 
Extra Super Do. Do. ..... -|3170 5 00,5110 
Feather Beds, Poultry, in 
Do. Do. Grey Goose, in Bor- | } 
dered Linen Ticks ......]}3100 5 00° 51386 
Do. Do. Best White Do. in 
Best Linen...... 4170/6176|7120 


~ Feather Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 148, ; Bolsters from 6s, to 
29s. 6d. 

Down Pillows from 10s. 6d. to 17s. 6d. 

Blankets, Counterpanes, and Sheets in every variety. 


URNITURE, in complete suites for 
< Bedroom, of Mahogany, Birch, Fancy Woods, 
Polished and Japanned Deal, always on show. These 
are made by WILLIAM 8. BURTON, at his manu- 
factory, 84 Newman Street, and every article is 
guaranteed. China Toilet Ware in great variety, from 
4s. Set of Five Pieces. 


(THE BEST SHOW of IRON BED- 
STEADS in the KINGDOM is WILLIAM 8. 
BURTON'S. He has FOUR LARGE ROOMS 
devoted to the exclusive show of Iron and Brass 
Bedsteads and Children’s Cots, with appropriate 
Bedding and Bed-hangings. Portable Fo'ding Bed- 
steads, from 11s. ; Patent Iren Bedsteads, fitted with 
dovetail joints and patent sacking, from 14s. 6d.; and 
cots, from 15s. 6d.; handsome Ornamental Iron and 
ay Bedsteads, in great variety, from £2 13s. 6d. to 


20, 


G ASELIERS in GLASS or METAL.— 
A The increased and increasing use of Gas in 
private houses has induced WILLIAM 8S. BURTON to 
collect from the various Manufacturers in Metal and 
Glass all that is new and choice in Brackets, Pendants, 
and Chandeliers, adapted to offices, passages, and dwel- 
ling rooms, as well as to have some designed expressly 
for him; these are ON SHOW over his TWENTY 
LARGE ROOMS, and present, for novelty, variety, 
and purity of taste,an unequalled assortment. They 
are marked in plain figures, at prices proportionate 
with those which have tended to make his establish- 
ment the largest and most remarkable in the kingdom, 
viz. from 12s, 6d. (two-light) to £23. 


D8 COVERS and HOT-WATER 

DISHES, in every variety, and of the newest 
and most recherché patterns, are on show at WILLIAM 
S. BURTON'S. Block Tin, 19s. the Set of Six ; elegant 
modern patterns, 35s. 6d, to 49s. 6d. the Set ; Britannia 
Metal, with or without silver-plated handles, £3 2s. to 
£6 8s, the Set of Five; electro-plated, £9 to £26 the 
Set of Four; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with wells 
for gravy, 12s, to 30s.; Britannia Metal, 22s. to 80s. ; 
electro-plated, on nickel, full size, £9. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED. — The 

most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 

S. BURTON’S, at prices that are remunerative only 
because of the largeness of the sales. 


Ivory HANDLEs. 


Table 
Knives 
per Dozen, 
Dessert 
Knives 
per Dozen. 


Carvers 
per Pair. 


-inch Fine 


ic) 

8: 

SF 


Do., with Silver Ferules.......... 
Do., Carved Handles, Silver Ferules 
Nickel Electro-Silver Handles .... 
Silver Handles, of any Pattern .. 


of 
a 


of 


= 


BoNE AND Horn HANDLEs. 
KNIVES AND ForkKS PER Doz. 
White Bone Handles .... 
Do., Balance Handles......... 
Black Horn-Rimmed Shoulders .. 

Do., very Strong Riveted Handles | 12 6 


1 
230)1 
1 


10 
70 
56 
96 


The largest Stock in existence of Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, and Fish-eating Knives and Forks 
and Carvers. 


PAPIER MACHE and IRON TEA- 
. ‘TRAYS.—An assortment of TEA-TRAYS and 
WAITERS, wholly unprecedented, whether as 
extent, variety, or novelty. 
New Oval Papier Maché Trays 

per Set of Three .......... from 20s. to 10 guineas. 
Ditto Iron ditto.............. from 10s.to 4 guiness 
Convex-shape ditto .......... from 7s. 6d. 

Round and Gothic Waiters and Bread Baskets 
equally low. 


BAtTus and TOILET WARE — 

WILLIAM S. BURTON has ONE LARGE 
SHOW-ROOM devoted exclusively to the display of 
BATHS and TOILET WARE. Stock of each is 
at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever sub- 
mitted to the public, and marked at prices propor 
tionate with those that have tended to make his 
establishment the most distinguished in this coun- 
try. Portable Showers, 7s. 6d.; Pillar Showers, £3 to 
£5 12s.; Nursery, 15s. to 32s. ; Sponging, 14s. to 328.; 
Hip, 14s. to 31s. 6d. A large assortment of Gas Fur- 
nace, Hot and Cold Plunge, Vapour and Camp Shower 
Baths. Toilet Ware in great variety, from 15s, 6d. to 
45s, the Set of Three. 


LOCKS, CANDELABRA, BRONZES, 
and LAMPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON invites 

inspection of his Stock of these, displayed in two large 
Show-rooms. Each article is of guarantecd quality, 
and some ate objects of pure Vertii, the productions of 
the first Manufacturers of Paris, from whom W1 
S. BURTON imports them direct. 
from 7s. 6d. to £45. 
from 13s, 6d. to £16 10s. per Pair. 
from 18s. to £16 16s. 
from 6s. to £9. 
Pure Colza Oil, 3s. 4d. per Gallon. 


Bronzes 
Lamps, Moderateur 


Printed by GEORGE ANDREW SPOTTISWOODE, at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of London ; and Published by DAVID JONES, 
at the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street. Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex.—Saturday, February 20, 1869. 
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